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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  following  Notes  were  written  in 
Virginia  in  the  year  178 1,  and  Ibme- 
what  corrected  and  enlarged  in  the  winter  of 
1782,  in  anfwer  to  Queries  propofed  to  the 
Author,  by  a  Foreigner  of  Diftindion,  then 
refiding  among  us.  The  fubjefls  are  all 
treated  imperfeflly  5  fome  fcarcely  touched 
on.  To'  apologize  for  this  by  developing 
the  circumflances  of  the  time  and  place  of 
their  compofition,  would  be  to  open  wounds 
which  have  already  bled  enough.  To  thefe 
circumftances  fome  of  their  imperfedlions 
may  with  truth  be  afcribed ;  the  great  mafs 
to  the  want  of  information  and  want  of  ta- 
lents in  the  writer.  He  had  a  few  copies 
printed,  which  he  gave  among  his  friends ; 
and  a  tranllation  of  them  has  been  lately 
publilhed  in  France,  but  with  fuch  altera- 
tions as  the  laws  of  the  prefs  in  that  country 
rendered  neceffary.  They  are  now  offered 
to  the  public  in  their  original  form  and 
language. 

.      Feb.  27,  1787.  ^      ^  . 
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Q^  U     E     R     Y       I. 

AN  exafl  defcriptlon  of  the  limits  andLimks, 
boundaries  of  the  ftate  of  Virginia  ? 
Virginia  is  bounded  on  the  Eaft  by  the 
Atlantic:  ,on  the  North  by  a  line  of  latitude, 
eroding  the  Eaftern  Shore  through  Watkins's 
Point,  being  about  37°.  57'.  North  latitude  j 
from  thence  by  a  ftreight  line   to  Cinquac, 
near  the  mouth  of  Patowmaci  thence  by  the 
Patowmac,  which  is  common  to  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  to  the  firft  fountain  of  its  northern 
branch ;  thence  by  a  meridian  line,  pafTing 
through  that  fountain  till  it  interfed^s  a  line 
running  Eaft  and  Wefl:,  in  latitude  29  .  43^ 
42.4''  which  divides  Maryland  from  Penn- 
fylvania,  and  which  v/as  marked  by  MefTrs, 
Mafon  and  Dixon;  thence  by  that  line,  and 
a  continuation  of  it  weftwardly  to  the  com- 
pletion of  five  degrees  of  longitude  from  the 
eaftern  boundary  of  Pennfylvania,  in  the  fame 
latitude,  and  thence  by  a  meridian  line  to 
the  Ohio :  On  the  Weft:  by  the  Ohio  and 
Miflifipi,  to  latitude  2,^".   30^.  North :  and 
on  the  South  by  the  line  of  latitude  laft- 
B  men- 
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mentioned.  By  admeafurements  througll 
nearly  the  whole  of  this  laft  line,  and  fupply- 
ing  the  unmeafured  parts  from  good  data, 
the  Atlantic  and  Miffifipi,  are  found  in  this 
latitude  to  be  758  miles  diftant,  equal  to 
13".  38'.  of  longitude,  reckoning  55  miles 
and  3 1 44  feet  to  the  degree.  This  being  our 
comprehenfion  of  longitude,  that  of  our  la- 
titude, taken  between  this  and  Mafon  and 
Dixon's  line,  is  3*^.  13'.  42.4^'.  equal  to  223.3 
miles,  fuppofing  a  degree  of  a  great  circle  to 
be  6^  m.  864  f.  as  computed  by  Caffini. 
Thefe  boundaries  include  an  area  fomewhat 
triangular,  of  121 525  fquare  miles,  whereof 
7^650  lie  weftward  of  the  Allegany  moun- 
tains, and  57034  weftward  of  the  meridian 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanhaway.  This 
ftate  is  therefore  one  third  larger  than'  the 
iflands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which 
are  reckoned  at  88357  fquare  miles. 

Thefe  limits  refult  from,  i .  The  antient 
charters  from  the  crown  of  England.  2. 
The  grant  of  Maryland  to  the  Lord  Balti- 
more, and  the  fubfequent  determinations  of 
the  Britifh  court  as  to  the  extent  of  that 
grant.  3.  The  grant  of  Pennfylvania  to 
William  Penn,  and  a  compaQ:  between  the 
general  alTemblies  of  the  commonwealths  of 
Virginia  and  Pennfylvania  as  to  the  extent 
of  that  gwnt.  4.  The  grant  of  Carolina,  and 

a6tua! 
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aftual  location  of  its  northern  boundary,  by 
confent  of  both  parties.  5.  The  treaty  of 
Paris  of  17(53.  6.  The  confirmation  of  the 
charters  of  the  neighbouring  dates  by  the 
convention  of  Virginia  at  the  time  of  con- 
flituting  their  commonv/ealth.  7.  The  cef- 
lion  made  by  Virginia  to  Congrefs  of  all  the 
lands  to  which  they  had  title  on  the  North 
fide  of  the  Ohio. 


Q_  U      E      R      Y         II. 

A  NOTICE  of  its  rivers,  rivulets,  and  Rivers  and 
how  far  they  are  navigable  ?  tion. 

An  infpedion  of  a  map  of  Virginia,  will 
give  a  better  idea  of  the  geography  of  its 
rivers,  than  any  defcription  in  writing. 
Their  navigation  may  be  imperfeclly  noted. 

Roanoke^  (o  far  as  it  lies  within  this  ftatCj 
is  no  where  navigable,  but  for  canoes,  or 
light  batteaux ;  and,  even  for  thefe,  in  fuch 
detached  parcels  as  to  have  prevented  the 
inhabitants  from  availing  themfelves  of  it 
at  all. 

James  River,  and  its  waters,  afford  navi- 
gation as  follows. 

The  whole  of  Elizabeth  River,  the  loweft 

of  thofe  which  run   into  James  River,  is  3. 

harbour,  and  would  contain  upv/ards  of  300 

B  2"  Ihips. 
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ihips.  The  channel  is  from  1 50  to  200  fa- 
thom wide,  and  at  common  flood  tide,  af- 
fords 18  feet  water  to  Norfolk.  The  Straf- 
ford, a  60  gun  fhip,  went  there,  lightening 
herfelf  to  crofs  the  bar  at  Sowell's  point. 
The  Fier  Rodrigue,  pierced  for  64  guns, 
and  carrying  50,  went  there  without  lighten- 
ing. Craney  iiland,  at  the  mouth  of  this 
river,  commands  its  channel  tolerably  well. 

Nanjemond  River  is  navigable  to  Sleepy 
hole,  for  veflels  of  250  tons;  to  Suffolk,  for 
thofe  of  100  tons  J  and  to  Milner's,  for 
thofe  of  25. 

Pagan  Creek  affords  8  or  10  feet  water  to 
Smithfeild,  which  admits  veffels  of  20  ton. 

Chickahominy  has  at  its  mouth  a  bar,  on 
which  is  only  1 2  feet  water  at  common  ilood 
tide.  Veffels  paffing  that,  may  go  8  miles 
up  the  river;  thofe  of  10  feet  draught  may 
go  four  miles  further,  and  thofe  of  fix  tons 
burthen,  20  miles  further. 

A-p-paniattox  may  be  navigated  as  far  as 
Broadways,  by  any  veffel  which  has  croffed 
Harrifon's  bar  in  James  river;  it  keeps  8  or 
9  feet  water  a  mile  or  two  higher  up  to 
Fifher's  bar,  and  4  feet  on  that  and  upwards 
to  Peterfburgh,  where  all  navigation  ceafes. 

James  ^iver  itfelf  affords  harbour  for  vef- 
fels of  any  fize  in  Hampton  Road,  but  not 
in  fafety   through  the  whole  winter  i  and 

there 
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there  is  navigable  water  for  them  as  far  as 
Mulberry  ifland.  A  40  gun  Ihip  goes  to 
Ja«ies  town,  and,  lightening  herfelf,  may 
pafs  to  Harrifon's  bar,  on  which  there  is  only 
15  feet  water.  VefTels  of  250  tons  may  go 
to  Warwick;  thofe  of  125  goto  Rocket's, 
a  mile  below  Richmond ;  from  thence  is 
about  7  feet  water  to  Richmond;  and  about 
the  center  of  the  town,  four  feet  and  a  half, 
where  the  navigation  is  interrupted  by  falls, 
which  in  a  courfe  of  fix  miles,  defcend  about 
80  feet  perpendicular:  above  thefe  it  is  re- 
fumed  in  canoes  and  batteaux,  and  is  profe- 
cuted  fafely  and  advantageoufly  to  within 
10  miles  of  the  Blue  ridge;  and  even  through 
theBlue ridge  a  ton  weight  has  been  brought; 
and  the  expence  would  not  be  great,  when 
compared  with  its  obje(51:,  to  open  a  tolerable 
navigation  up  Jackfon's  river  and  Carpen- 
ter's creek,  to  within  25  miles  of  Howard's 
creek  of  Green  briar,  both  of  which  have 
then  water  enough  to  float  veffels  into  the 
Great  Kanhaway.  In  fome  future  Hate  of 
population,  I  think  it  poflible^  that  its  na- 
vigation may  alfo  be  made  to  interlock  with 
that  of  the  Patowmac,  and  through  that  to 
communicate  by  a  Ihort  portage  with  the 
Ohio.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  this  river  is 
called  in  the  maps  James  Rivery  only  to  its 
confluence  with  the  Rivanna ;  thence  to  the 
B  3  Blue 
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Blue  ridge  it  is  called  the  Fluvanna  j  and 
thence  to  its  fource,  Jackfon's  river.  But 
in  common  fpeech,  it  is  called  James  river 
to  its  fource. 

The  Rivanna,  a  branch  of  James  river,  is 
navigable  for  canoes  and  batteaux  to  its  in- 
terfedlioa  with  the  South  Weft  mountains, 
which  is  about  22  miles  i  and  may  eafily  be 
opened  to  navigation  through  thofe  moun- 
tains to  its  fork  above  Charlottefville. 

Tork  River,  at  York  town,  affords  the  beft 
harbour  in  the  ftate  for  veflels  of  the  largeft 
Hzc.  The  river  there  narrows  to  the  width 
of  a  mile,  and  is  contained  within  very  high 
banks,  clofe  under  which  the  veflels  may 
ride.  It  holds  4  fathom  water  at  high  tide 
for  25  miles  above  York  to  the  mouth  of 
Poropotank,  where  the  river  is  a  mile  and  a 
half  wide,  and  the  channel  only  75  fathom, 
and  pafTing  under  a  high  bank.  At  the 
confluence  of  Pamunkey  and  Mattaponyj  it  is 
reduced  to  3  fathom  depth,  which  continues 
up  Pamunkey  to  Cumberland,  where  the 
width  is  100  yards,  and  up  Mattapony  to 
within  two  miles  of  Frazer's  ferry,  where  it 
becomes  i\  fathom  deep,  and  holds  that 
about  five  miles.  Pamunkey  is  then  capa- 
ble of  navigation  for  loaded  flats  to  Brock- 
man's  bridge,  50  miles  above  Hanover  town, 

and 
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and  Mattapony  to  Downer's  bridge,  70  miles 
above  its  naouth. 

Fiankatank^  the  little  rivers  making  out 
of  Mobjack  bay  and  thofe  of  the  Eaftern  Jhore, 
receive  only  very  fmall  vefTels,  and  thefe 
can  but  enter  them. 

Rappahanock  affords  4  fathom  water  to 
Hobb's  hole,  and  2  fathom  from  thence  to 
Frederickfburg. 

Patowmac  is  7I;  miles  wide  at  the  mouth  5 
4I   at   Nomony  bay;  3  at  Aquiaj    if  at 
Hallooing  point;    if   at  Alexandria.     Its 
foundings  are,  7  fathom  at  the  mouth ;  5  at 
St.  George's  ifland;  4I   at  Lower  Matcho- 
dic;  3  at  Swan's  point,  and  thence  up  to 
Alexandria;  thence    10   ittt  water  to  the 
falls,  which  are  13  miles  above  Alexandria, 
Thefe  falls  are  15  miles  in  length,  and  of 
very  great  defcent,  and  the  navigation  above 
them  for  batteaux  and  canoes,  is  fo  much 
interrupted  as  to  be  little  ufed.    It  is,  how- 
ever,  ufed   in  a  fmall  degree  up  the  Cohon- 
goronta  branch  as  far  as  Fort  Cumberland, 
which  was  at  the  mouth  of  Wills's  creek: 
and  is  capable,  at  no  great  expence,  of  being 
rendered  very  pra6licable.    The  Shenandoah 
branch  interlocks  with  James  river  about 
the  Blue  ridge,  and  may  perhaps  in  future 
be  opened. 

B  4  The 
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The  MiJJifipi  will  be  one  of  the  principal 
channels  of  future  comnnerce  for  the  coun- 
try weflward  of  the  Alleghaney.  From  the 
mouth  of  this  river  to  where  it  receives  the 
Ohio,  is  I  GOO  miles  by  water,  but  only  500 
by  land,  pafiing  through  the  ChickafaW 
country.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to 
that  of  the  MifTouri,  is  230  miles  by  water, 
and  140  by  land.  From  thence  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Illinois  river,  is  about  25  miles.  The 
Miflifipi,  below  the  mouth  of  the  MifTouri, 
is  always  muddy,  and  abounding  with  fand 
bars,  which  frequently  change  their  places. 
However,  it  carries  15  feet  water  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,  to  which  place  it  is  from 
one  and  a  half  to  two  miles  wide,  and 
thence  to  Kalkafkia  from  one  mile  to  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  wide.  Its  current  is  fo  rapid, 
that  it  never  can  be  ftemmed  by  the  force  of 
the  wind  alone,  aifling  on  fails.  Any  veffel, 
however,  navigated  with  oars,  may  come 
up  at  any  time,  and  receive  much  aid  from 
the  wind.  A  batteau  paflTes  from  the  mouth 
of  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  Miffifipi  in  three 
weeks,  and  is  from  two  to  three  months  get- 
ting up  again.  During  its  floods,  which 
are  periodical  as  thofe  of  the  Nile,  the 
largeft  vefTels  may  pafs  down  it,  if  their 
fteerage  can  be  enfured.  Thefe  floods  be- 
gin in  April,  and  the  river  returns  into  its 

banks 
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banks   early   In   Auguft.     The    inundation 

extends  further  on  the  weflern   than  eaftern 

fide,  covering  the  lands  in  fome  places   for 

50  miles  from  its  banks.     Above  the  mouth 

of  the  Milfouri,  it  becomes   much  fuch  a 

river  as  the  Ohio,  like  it  clear,  and  gentle  in 

its  current,  not  quite  fo  wide,  the  period  of 

its  floods  nearly  the  fame,  but  not  riling  to 

fo  great    a  height.     The  ftreets  of  the  viU 

lage  at  Cohoes  are  not  more  than   10  feet 

above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  water,  and 

yet  were  never  overflowed.    Its  bed  deepens 

every  year.  Cohoes,  in  the  memory  of  many 

people  now  living,  was  infulated  by  every 

flood  of  the  river.     What  was  the  Eaftern 

channel  has  now  become  a  lake,  9  miles  in 

length    and  one   in  width,    into  wi^ch  the 

river  at  this  day  never  flows.     This   river 

yields  turtle  of  a  peculiar  kind,  perch,  trout, 

gar,   pike,   mullets,  herrings,   carp,   fpatula 

fifli  of  50  lb.  weight,  cat  fifli  of  an  hundred 

pounds  weight,   buffalo  fifli,   and  fl:urgeon. 

Alligators  or  crocodiles  have  been  feen  as 

high  up  as  the  Acanfas.     It  alfo  abounds  in 

herons,   cranes,    ducks,    brant,    geefe,    and 

fwans.     Its  paflTage  is  commanded  by  a  fort 

efhablifhed   by   this  fl:ate,  five  miles  below 

the   mouth  of  Ohio,  and  ten  miles  above 

the  Carolina  boundary. 

The 
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The  MiiTouri,  fince  the  treaty  of  Pans, 
the  Illinois  and  Northern  branches  of  the 
Ohio  fince  the  ceffion  to  Congrefs,  are  no 
longer  within  our  limits.  Yet  having  been 
fo  heretofore,  and  ftiil  opening  to  us  chan*. 
neis  of  extenfive  communication  with  the 
weftern  and  north-weflerii  country,  they  fhail 
be  noted  in  their  order. 

Iht  Mijfouri  is,  in  fa(5l,  the  principal  river, 
contributing  more  to  the  common  ftream 
than  does  the  Miffifipi,  even  after  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Illinois.  It  is  remarkably 
cold,  muddy  and  rapid.  Its  overflowings  are 
confiderable.  They  happen  during  the  months 
of  June  and  July.  Their  commencement  be- 
ing fo  much  later  than  thofe  of  the  Mifli- 
Cpi,  would  induce  a  belief  that  the  fources 
of  the  Miflburi  are  northward  of  thofe  of 
the  MilTifipi,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  that  the  cold 
increafes  again  with  the  afcent  of  the  land 
from  the  Miflifipi  weftwardly.  That  this  af- 
cent is  great,  is  proved  by  the  rapidity  of 
the  river.  Six  miles  above  the  mouth  it  is 
brought  within  the  compafs  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile's  width  :  yet  the  Spanilh  Merchants  at 
Pancore,  or  St.  Louis,  fay  they  go  two  thou- 
fand  miles  up  it.  It  heads  far  v/eftward  of 
the  Rio  Norte,  or  North  River.  There  is, 
in  the  villages  of  Kafkalkia,  Cohoes  and  St. 
Vincennes,    no   inconfiderable  quantity   of 

platf. 
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plate,  fald  to  have  been  plundered  during  the 
laft  war  by  the  Indians  from  the  churches 
and  private  houfes  of  Santa  Fe,  on  the  North 
River,  and  brought  to  thefe  villages  for  fale. 
From  the  mouth  of  Ohio  to  Santa  Fe  are 
forty  days  journey,  or  about  looo  miles. 
What  is  the  fhortefl;  diflance  between  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  Miflburi,  and  thofe 
©f  the  North  River,  or  how  far  this  is  navi- 
gable above  Santa  Fe,  I  could  never  learn. 
From  Santa  Fe  to  its  mouth  in  the  Gulph  of 
Mexico  is  about  1200  miles.  The  road  from 
New  Orleans  to  Mexico  croffes  this  river  a-t 
the  poft  of  Rio  Norte,  800  miles  below  Santa 
Fe  :  and  from  this  poft  to  New  Orleans  is 
about  1200  miles  J  thus  making  2000  miles 
between  Santa  Fe  and  New  Orleans,  pafllng 
down  the  North  river.  Red  river  and  Milli- 
fipi  i  whereas  it  is  2230  throu,2h  the  Mif- 
fouri  and  Mifllfipi.  From  the  fame  poll  of 
Rio  Norte,  pafling  near  the  mines  of  La 
Sierra  and  Laiguana,  which  are  between  the 
North  river  and  the  river  Salina  to  Sartilla, 
is  375  miles;  and  from  thence,  pafllng  the 
mines  of  Charcas,  Zaccatecas  and  Potofi,  to 
the  city  of  Mexico  is  375  miles  i  in  all, 
1550  miles  from  Santa  Fe  to  the  city  of 
Mexico.  From  New  Orleans  to  the  city  of 
Mexico  is  about  1950  miles  ;  the  roads, 
after  fetting  out  from  the  Red  river,  near 

Natchitoches, 
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Natchitoches,  keeping  generallyparallel  with 
the  coaft,  and  about  two  hundred  miles  from 
it,  till  it  enters  the  city  of  Mexico. 

The  Illincis  is  a  fine  river,  clear,  gentle, 
and  without  rapids  ;  infomuch  that  it  is  na- 
vigable for  batteaux  to  its  fource.  From 
thence  is  a  portage  of  two  miles  only  to  the 
Chickago,  which  affords  a  batteau  naviga- 
tion of  1 6  miles  to  its  entrance  into  lake  Mi- 
chigan. The  Illinois,  about  lo  miles  above 
its  mouth,  is  300  yards  wide. 

The  Kajkajk'm  is  100  yards  wide  at  its 
entrance  into  the  Miffifipi,  and  pr^ferves 
that  breadth  to  the  Buffalo  plains,  70  miles 
above.  So  far  alfo  it  is  navigable  for  loaded 
batteaux,  and  perhaps  much  further.  It  is 
not  rapid. 

The  Ohio  is  the  moft  beautiful  river  on 
earth.  Its  current  gentle,  waters  clear,  and 
bofom  fmooth  and  unbroken  by  rocks  and 
rapids,  a  fingle  infbance  only  excepted. 

It  is  I  of  a  mile  wide  at  Fort  Pitt : 

50c  yards  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kan- 
haw  ay  : 

I  mile  and  25  poles  at  Louifville: 

I  of  a  mile  on  the  rapids,  three  or  four 
miles  below  Louifville : 

\  a  mile  where  the  low  country  begins, 
which,  is  20  miles  above  Green  river  : 

li  at  the  receipt  of  the  Taniffee ; 

And 
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And  a  mile  wide  at  the  mouth. 
Its  length,  as  meafured  according  to  its 
meanders  by  Capt.  Hutchings,  is  as  follows: 
From  Fort  Pitt 

Miles. 

To  Log's  town  i8|- 
BigBeaver  creek  io| 
Little  Beaver  cr.  ijf 
Yellow  creek  1 1 1 
Two  creeks  2 1  i 

Long  reach  •  ^^l 
End  Long  reach  i6f 
Mufkingum  25^ 

Little  Kanhaway  125 
Hockhocking       16 
Great  Kanhaway  82 1 
Guiandot  43]: 

Sandy  creek  14^ 
Sioto  48J: 

1188 
In  common  winter  and  fpring  tides  it  af- 
fords 15  feet  water  to  Louifville,  10  feet  to 
La  Tarte's  rapids,  40  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  great  Kanhaway,  and  a  fufficiency  at 
all  times  for  light  batteaux  and  canoes  to 
Fort  Pitt.  The  rapids  are  in  latitude  38*.  8'. 
The  inundations  of  this  river  begin  about 
the  laft  of  March,  and  fubfide  in  July.  Du- 
ring thefe  a  firft  rate  man  of  war  may  be 
carried  from  Louifville  to  New  Orleans,  if 

the 


Miles. 

Little  Miami 

I26i 

Licking  creek 

8 

Great  Miami 

26i 

Big  Bones 

3^i 

Kentuckey 

44-5 

Rapids 

771 

Low  country 

^55h 

Buffalo  river 

64I 

Wabafh 

971 

Big  cave 

Ar2i 

Shawanee  river 

S^l 

Cherokee  river 

13 

Maflfac 

II 

Miffifipi 

46 
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the  fudden  turns  of  the  river  and  the  ftrength 
of  its  current  will  admit  a  fafe  fteerage.  The 
rapids  at  Louifville  defcend  about  30  feet  in 
a  length  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  bed  of 
the  river  there  is  a  folid  rock,  and  is  divided 
by  an  ifland  into  two  branches,  the  fouthern 
of  which  is  about  200  yards  wide,  and  is 
dry  four  months  in  the  year.  The  bed  of 
the  northern  branch  is  worn  into  channels  by 
the  conflant  courfe  of  the  water,  and  attri- 
tion of  the  pebble  ftones  carried  on  with  that, 
fo  as  to  be  pafTable  for  batteaux  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  Yet  it  is  thought 
that  the  fouthern  arm  may  be  the  moft  eafily 
opened  for  confrant  navigation.  The  rife  of 
the  waters  in  thefe  rapids  does  not  exceed  10 
or  12  feet.  A  part  of  this  ifland  is  fo  high 
as  to  have  been  never  overflowed,  and  to 
command  the  fettlement  at  Louifville,  which 
is  oppofite  to  it.  The  fort,  however,  is 
fituated  at  the  head  of  the  falls.  The  ground 
©n  the  South  fide  rifes  very  gradually. 

ThcTaniJeej  Cherokee  orHogohege  river 
is  600  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  |  of  a  mile 
at  the  mouth  of  Holfton,  and  200  yards  at 
Chotee,  which  is  20  miles  above  Holfton, 
and  300  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ta- 
niflee.  This  river  crofles  the  fouthern  boun- 
dary of  Virginia,  58  miles  from  the  Mifli- 
fipi.  Its  current  is  moderate.  It  is  navi- 
gable for  loaded  boats  of  any  burthen  to  the 

Mufclefhoals, 
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Mufclefhoals,  where  the  river  pafles  through 
the  Cumberland  mountain.  Thefe  fhoals 
are  6  or  8  miles  long,  paffable  downwards 
for  loaded  canoes,  but  not  upwards,  unlefs 
there  be  a  fwell  in  the  river.  Above  thefc 
the  navio-ation  for  loaded  canoes  and  bat- 
teaux  continues  to  the  Long  ifland.  This 
river  has  its  inundations  alfo.  Above  the 
Chickamogga  towns  is  a  whirlpool  called  the 
Sucking-pot,  which  takes  in  trunks  of  trees 
or  boats,  and  throws  them  out  again  half  a 
mile  below.  It  is  avoided  by  keeping  very 
clofe  to  the  bank,  on  the  South  fide.  There 
are  but  a  few  miles  portage  between  a  branch 
of  this  river  and  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
river  Mobile,  which  runs  into  the  gulph  of 
Mexico. 

Cirmberlandy  or  Shawanee  river,  interfeds 
the  boundary  between  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  67  miles  from  the  Mifiifipi,  and 
again  198  miles  from  the  fame  river,  a  little 
above  the  entrance  of  Obey's  river  into 
the  Cumberland.  Its  clear  fork  crofies  the 
fame  boundary  about  300  miles  from  the 
MilTifipi.  Cumberland  is  a  very  gentle 
ftream,  navigable  for  loaded  batteaux  800 
miles,  without  interruption;  then  intervene 
fome  rapids  of  15  miles  in  length,  after 
which  it  is  again  navigable  70  miles  up- 
wards, which  brings  you  within  10  miles  of 
3  the 
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the  Cumberland  mountains.  It  is  about  120 
yards  wide  through  its  whole  courfe,  from 
the  head  of  its  navigation  to  its  mouth. 

The  JVahajlo  is  a  very  beautiful  river, 
400  yards  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  300  at 
St.  Vincennes,  which  is  a  pofl:  100  miles 
above  the  mouth,  in  a  direct  line.  Within 
this  fpace  there  are  two  fmall  rapids,  which 
give  very  little  obflru(5tion  to  the  navigation. 
It  is  400  yards  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  na- 
vigable 30  leagues  upwards  for  canoes  and 
fmall  boats.  From  the  mouth  of  Maple  river 
to  that  of  Eel  river  is  about  80  miles  in  a 
dired;  line,  the  river  continuing  navigable, 
and  from  one  to  two  hundred  yards  in 
width.  The  Eel  river  is  150  yards  wide, 
and  affords  at  all  times  navigation  for  peria- 
guas,  to  within  18  miles  of  the  Miami  of 
the  lake.  The  Wabafli,  from  the  mouth  of 
Eel  river  to  Little  river,  a  diflance  of  50 
miles  dire6l,  is  interrupted  with  frequent  ra- 
pids and  flioals,  which  obftrudl  the  naviga- 
tion, except  in  a  fwell.  Little  river  affords 
navigation  during  a  fwell  to  within  3  miles 
of  the  Miami,  which  thence  affords  a  fimilar 
navigation  into  lake  Erie,  100  miles  diftanC 
in  a  diredl  line.  The  Wabaih  overflows  pe- 
riodically in  correfpondence  with  the  Ohio, 
and  in  fome  places  two  leagues  from  its 
banks. 

Green 
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Green  River  is  navigable  for  loaded  bat- 
teaux  at  all  times  50  miles  upwards  j  but  it 
is  then  interrupted  by  impaflable  rapids, 
above  which  the  navio;ation  ag;ain  com- 
mences,  and  continues  good  30  or  40  miles 
to  the  mouth  of  Barren  river. 

Kentucky  river  is  90  yards  wide  at  the 
mouth,  and  alfo  at  Boonfborough,  80  miles 
above.  It  affords  a  navigation  for  loaded 
batteaux  180  miles  in  a  direct  line,  in  the 
winter  tides. 

The  Great  Miami  of  the  Ohio,  is  cioo 
yards  wide  at  the  mouth.  At  the  Piccawee 
towns,  75  miles  above,  it  is  reduced  ta 
30  yards  j  it  is,  neverthclefs,  navigable  for 
loaded  canoes  50  miles  above  thefe  towns. 
The  portage  from  its  wcftern  branch  into 
the  Miami  of  Lake  Erie,  is  5  miles  j  that 
from  its  eaftern  branch  into  Sandufky  river, 
is  of  9  miles. 

Salt  river  is  at  all  times  navigable  for 
loaded  batteaux  70  or  80  miles.  It  is  80 
yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  keeps  that 
width  to  its  fork,   25  miles  above. 

The  Little  Miami  of  the  Ohio,  is  60  or 
70  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  60  miles  to  its 
fource,  and  affords  no  navigation. 

The  Sioto  is  250  yards  wide  at  its  mouch, 

which  is   in   latitude  38*.   22^.    and  at  the 

Saltlick  towns^  200  miles  above  the  mouth, 

C  it 
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it  is  yet  lOO  yards  wide.  To  thcfe  towns 
it  is  navigable  for  loaded  batteaiix,  and  its 
eailern  branch  affords  navigation  almoft  to 
its  fource. 

Great  Sandy  river  is  about  fixty  yards 
wide,  and  navio-able  fixtv  miles  for  loaded 
batteaux. 

Guia'ndct  is  about  the  width  of  the  river 
lall  mentioned,  but  is  more  rapid.  It  may 
be  navigated  by  canoes  fixty  miles. 

The  Great  Kanhaiuay  is  a  river  of  con- 
fiderable  note  for  the  fertility  of  its  lands, 
and  flill  more,  as  leading  towards  the  head- 
waters of  James  river.  Neverthelefs,  it  is 
doi;btt*ul  whether  its  great  and  numerous 
rapids  will  admit  a  navigation,  but  at  an 
cxpence  to  which  it  will  require  ages  to.rcn- 
der  its  inhabitants  equal.  The  great  oblta- 
cles  begin  at  what  are  called  the  great  falls^ 
90  miles  above  the  m.outh,  below  which  are 
only  five  or  fix  rapids,  and  thefe  paflable, 
with  fome  dii}iculty»  even  at  low  water.- 
From  the  falls  to  the  mouth  of  Greenbriar  is 
100  miles,  and  thence  to  the  lead  mines  120. 
Ic  is  280  yards  wide  at  its  mouth. 

Hock-hocking  is  80  yards  wide  at  its  mouth, 
and  yields  navigation  for  loaded  batteaux  to 
the  Frefs-place,  60  miles  above  its  mouth. 

The  Little  Katihaway  is  150  yards  wide  at 

the  mouth.     It  yields  a  navigation  of  10 

miles  only.     Perhaps  its  northern   branch, 

3  called 
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Called  Junius's  creek,  which  interlocks  with 
the  wetiern  of  Monongahela,  may  one  day 
admit  a  Ihorter  palTage  from  the  latter  into 
the  Ohio. 

The  Mujkingum  is  280  yards  wide  at  its 
mouth,  and  200  yards  at  the  lower  Indian 
towns,  150  miles  upwards.  It  is  navigable 
for  fmall  battcaux  to  within  one  mile  of  a 
navigable  part  of  Cayahoga  river,  which  runs 
into  lake  Erie. 

At  Fort  Pitt  the  river  Ohio  lofes  its 
name,  branching  into  the  Monongahela  and 
AUeghaney. 

Tlie  Monongahela  is  400  yards  wide  at  its 
mouth.  From  thence  is  12  or  15  miles  to 
the  mouth  of  Yohoganey,  where  it  is  300 
yards  wide.  Thence  to  Redllone  by  water 
is  50  miles,  by  hind  30.  Then  to  the  moutli 
of  Cheat  river  by  water  40  miles,  by  land  28, 
the  width  continuing  at  300  yards,  and  the 
navigation  good  for  boats.  Thence  the  width 
is  about  200  yards  to  the  wcfliern  fork,  50 
miles  higher,  and  the  navigation  frequently 
interrupted  by  rapids;  which  however  with 
a  fwell  of  two  or  three  feet  become  very 
paflable  for  boats.  It  then  admits  light  boats, 
except  in  dryfeafons,  65  miles  further  to  the 
head  of  Tygarrs  valley,  prefcntingonly  fome 
fmall  rapids  and  falls  of  one  or  two  feet  per- 
pendicular, and  leflening  in  its  width  to  20 
C  2  jards. 
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yards.     The  Wejiernfork  is  navigable  in  the 
winter  lo  or  15  miles  towards  the  northern 
of  the  Little  Kanhaway,  and  will  admit  a 
good  waggon  road  to  it.     The  I'ohoganey  is 
the  principal  branch  of  this  river.     It  pafles 
through  the  Laurel  mountain,  about  30  miles 
from  its  mouth;  is  fo  far  from  300  to  150 
yards  wide,  and  the  navigation  much   ob- 
flructed  in  dry  weather  by  rapids  and  fhoals. 
In  its  paflage  through  the  mountain  it  makes 
very  great  falls,  admitting  no  navigation  for 
ten  miles  to  the  Turkey  foot.     Thence  to 
the  great  crofTing,  about  20  miles,  it  is  again 
navigable,  except  in  dry  feafons,  and  at  this 
place   is   200  yards  wide.     The  fources  of 
this  river  are  divided  from  thofe  of  the  Pa- 
towmac  by  the  Alleghaney  mountain.  From 
the  falls,  where  it  interfeds  the  Laurel  moun- 
tain,  to  Fort  Cumberland,  the  head  of  the 
navigation  on  the  Patowmac,  is  40  miles  of 
very  mountainous  road,     Wills's  creek,  at 
the  mouth  of  which  was  Fort  Cumberland, 
is  30  or  40  yards  wide,  but  affords  no  Navi- 
gation as  yet.     Cheat  river,   another  confi- 
derable  branch  of  the  Monbngahela,   is  ioq 
yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and   100  yards  at 
the  Dunkard's  fettlement,  50  miles  higher. 
It  is  navigable  for  boats,  except  in  dry  fea- 
fons.    The  boundary  between  Virginia  and 

2  Pennfylvania 
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Pennfylvania  crolTes  it  about  three  or  four 
miles  above  its  mouth. 

The  Alleghaney  river,  with  a  flight  fwell, 
affords  navigation  for  light  batteaux  to  Ve* 
nango,  at  the  mouth  of  French  creek^  where 
it  is  200  yards  wide ;  and  it  is  pradlifed  even 
to  Le  Boeuf,  from  whence  there  is  a  portage 
of  15  miles  to  Prefque  Ifle  on  Lake  Erie. 

The  country  watered  by  the  MilTifipi  and 
its  eaftern  branches,  conftitutes  five-eighths 
of  the  United  States,  two  of  which  five- 
eighths  are  occupied  by  the  Ohio  and  its  wa- 
ters :  the  refiduary  ftreams  which  run  into 
the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
St.  Laurence  water,  the  remaining  three- 
eighths. 

Before  we  quit  the  fubjedl  of  the  wcftern 
waters,  we  will  take  a  view  of  their  principal 
conne<5lions  with  the  Atlantic.     Thefe  are 
three;   the  Hudfon's  river,  the  Patowmac, 
and  the  Mifiifipi  itfelf.     Down  the  laft  will 
pafs  all  heavy  commodities.     But  the  navi- 
gation through  the  Gulph  of  Mexico  is  {o 
dangerous,  and  that  up  the  Mifiifipi  fo  diffi- 
cult and  tedious,  that  it  is  thought  probable 
that  European  merchandize  will  not  return 
through  that  channel.     It  is  mod  likely  that , 
flour,  timber,  and  other  heavy  articles  will 
be  floated  on  rafts,  which  will  tkemfelves  be 
an  article  for  fale  as  well  as  their  loading,  the 
C  3  navigators 
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navigators  returnino;  by  Jand  or  in  light  bat^ 
teaux.  There  will  therefore,  be  a  competi- 
tion between  the  lludfon  and  Patowma: 
rivers  for  the  refidue  of  the  commerce  of  all 
the  country  v/eflward  of  Lake  Erie,  on  the 
waters  of  the  lakeSj  of  the  Ohio,  and  upper 
parts  of  the  Miffifipi.  To  go  to  New-York, 
that  part  of  this  trade  which  comes  from  thp 
lakes  or  their  waters  mufl  firft  be  brought 
into  Lake  Erie.  Between  L^ike  Superior  and 
its  waters  and  Huron  are  the  rapids  of  St. 
Mary,  which  will  permit  boats  to  pafs,  but 
not  larger  vciTeis.  Lakes  LIuron  and  Mi- 
chigan afford  communication  v/ith  Lake  Erie 
by  veffels  of  8  feet  draught.  That  part  of 
the  trade  which  comes  from  the  waters  of  the 
Miffifipi  miift  pafs  from  them  through  fome 
portage  into  the  waters  of  the  lakes.  The 
portage  from  the  Illinois  river  into  a  water 
of  Michigan  is  of  one  mile  only.  From  the 
Wabalh,  Miami,  Muiliingum,or  Alleghaney, 
are  portages  into  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  of 
from  one  to  fifteen  miles.  When  the  com- 
modities are  brought  into,  and  haye  pafleci 
through  Lake  Erie,  there  is  betyyern  that  and 
Qntario  an  interruption  by  the  falls  of  Nia- 
gara^  where  the  portage  is  of  3  miles  j  and 
between  Ontario  and  the  Hudfcn's  river  are 
portages  at  the  falls  of  Onondago,  a  little 
.  above  Ofwego^  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ;  from 

Wood 
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Wood  creek  to  the  Mohawks  river  two  miles; 
at  the  little  falls  of  the  Mohawks  river  half 
a  mile,  and  from  Scheneftady  to  Albany  i6 
miles.  Befides  the  increafe  of  expence  occa- 
fioned  by  frequent  change  of  carriage,  there 
is  an  increafed  rilk  of  pillage  produced  by 
committing  merchandize  to  a  greater  number 
of  hands  fuccelTively.  The  Fatowmac  offers 
itfeif  under  the  following  circumftances.  For 
the  trade  of  the  lakes  and  their  waters  weil^ 
ward  of  Lake  Erie,  when  it  fhall  have  en- 
tered that  lake,  it  muft  coaft  along  its  fouth- 
ern  ihore,  on  account  of  the  number  and  ex- 
cellence of  its  harbours,  the  northern,  though 
ihorteftj  having  few  harbours,  and  thefe  un- 
fafe.  Having  reached  Cayahoga,  to  proceed 
on  to  New- York  it  will  have  825  miles  and 
five  portages  :  whereas  it  is  but  425  miles  to 
Alexandria,  its  emporium  on  thePatowmac,  if 
it  turns  into  the  Cayahoga,  and.paffes  through 
that,  Bigbeaver,  Ohio,  Yohoganey,  (or  Mo^ 
nongalia  andChaat)andPatowmac,  and  there 
are  but  two  portages  j  the  firfl:  of  which  be- 
tween Cayahoga  and  Beaver  miay  be  removed 
by  uniting  the  fources  of  thefe  waters,  which 
are  lakes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  other, 
and  in  a  champaign  country;  the  other  from 
the  waters  of  Ohio  to  Patowmac  will  be 
from  15  to  40  miles,  according  to  the  trou- 
ble which  fhall  be  taken  to  approach  the  two 
C  4  navigations. 
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navigations.     For  tKe  trade  of  the  Ohio,  or 
that  which  fhall  come  into  it  from  its  own 
waters  cr  the  Miflifipi,  it  is  nearer  through 
the  Patowmac  to  Alexandria  than  to  New- 
York  by  580  miles,  and  it  is  interrupted  by 
one  portage  only.    There  is  another  circum- 
fiance  of  difference  too.     The  lakes  them- 
felves  never  freeze,  but  the  communications 
between  them  freeze,  and  the  Hudfon's  river 
is  itfelf  fhut  up  by  the  ice  three  months  in 
the  year  ;  whereas  the  channel  to  the  Chefa- 
peak  leads   dire(5ily  into  a  warmer  climate. 
The  fouthern  parts  of  it  very  rarely  freeze 
at  all,  and  whenever   the  northern  do,  it  is 
fo  near  the  fources  of  the  rivers,  that  the 
frequent  floods  to  which  they  are  there  liable 
break  up  the  ice  immediately,  fo  that  vef- 
fels  may  pafs  through  the  whole  winter,  fub- 
jed    only    to    accidental    and  fliort    delays, 
Add  to  all  this,  that  in  caie  of  a   war  with 
our  neighbours  the  Anglo-Americans  or  the 
Indians,  the  route  to  New- York  becomes  a 
frontier  through  almoft  its  whole  length,  and 
all  commerce  through  it  ceafes  from  that  mo- 
ment.'— But  the  channel  to  New-York  is  al- 
ready known  to  praflice  j  whereas  the  up- 
per waters  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Patowmac, 
and  the  great  falls  of  the  latter,  are  yet  to  be 
cleared  of  their  li^ed  obftru6t-ions  (1). 

Q^U  E  R  T 
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Q^    U     E     R     Y        III. 

A  NOTICE  of  the  bell  fea-ports  of  the 
{late,  and  how  big  are  the  vefiels  they  caa 
receive  ? 

Having  no  ports  but  our  rivers  and  creeksj 
this  Query  lias  been  anfwered  under  the  pre* 
ceding  one. 


a_  U      E      R     Y        IV. 

A  NOTICE  of  its  Mountains  ?  Mountaia«^ 

For  the  particular  geography  of  our  moun- 
tains I  mud  refer  to  Fry  and  JefFerfon's  map 
of  Virginia  j  and  to  Evans's  analyfis  of  his 
map  of  America  for  a  more  philofophical 
view  of  them  than  is  to  be  found  in  any 
other  work.     It  is  worthy  notice,  that  our  . 
mountains  are  not  folitary  and  fcattered  con- 
fufedly  over  the  face  of  the  country;  but 
that  they  commence  at  about  150  miles  from 
the  fea-coaft,  are  difpofed  in  ridges  one  be- 
hind another,  running  nearly  parallel  with 
the  fea-coaft,  though  rather  approaching  it 
as  they  advance  north-eailwardly.     To  the 
fouth-wcft,  as  the  tra6l  of  country  between 
the  fea-coafl  and  the  Miffiflipi  becomes  nar- 
rower, the  mountains  converge  in-to  a  finglc 

ridge. 
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ridge,  which,  as  it  approaches  the  Gulph  of 
Mexico,  fubfides  into  plain  country,  and 
gives  rife  to  fome  of  the  waters  of  that  Gulph, 
and  particularly  to  a  river  called  the  Apala- 
chicola,  probably  from  the  Apalachies,  an 
Indian  nation  formerly  refiding  on  it.  Hence 
the  mountains  giving  rife  to  that  river,  and 
feen  from  its  various  parts,  v^ere  called  the 
Apalachian  mountains,  being  in  faftthe  end 
or  termination  only  of  the  great  ridges  paf- 
fing  through  the  continent.  European  geo- 
graphers however  extended  the  name  north- 
wardly as  far  as  the  mountains  extended; 
fome  giving  it,  after  their  feparation  into 
different  ridges,  to  the  Blue  ridge,  others  to 
the  North  mountain,  others  to  the  Allegha- 
ney^  others  to  the  Laurel  ridge,  as  may  be 
feen  in  their  different  maps.  But  the  faft  I 
believe  is,  that  noneof  thefe  ridges  were  ever 
known  by  that  name  to  the  inhabitants,  ei- 
ther native  or  emigrant,  but  as  they  faw 
them  fo  called  in  European  maps.  In  the 
fame  diredion  generally  are  the  veins  of 
lime-ftone,  coal  and  other  minerals  hitherto 
difcovered  :  and  fo  range  the  falls  of  our 
great  rivers.  But  the  courfes  of  the  great 
rivers  are  at  right  angles  with  thefe.  James 
and  Patowmac  penetrate  through  all  the 
ridges  of  mountains  eaftward  of  the  Alleg- 
haney;   that  is  broken  by  no  watercourfe. 

It 
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It  is  in  fa6t  the  fpine  of  the  country  between 
the  Atlantic  on  one  fide,  and  the  Miffifipi 
and  St.  Laurjiiice  on  the  other.  The  pafTage 
of  the  Parowm.ic  through  the  Blue  ridge  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  molt  Itupcndous  fcenes  in 
nature.  You  (land  on  a  very  high  point  of 
land.  On  your  right  comes  up  the  Shenan- 
doah, having  ranged  along  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  an  hundred  miles  to  feek  a  vent. 
On  your  left  approaches  the  Patowmac,  in 
quell  of  a  parage  alfo.  in  the  moment  of 
their  jundion  they  rufh  together  againfl  the 
mountain,  rend  it  afunder,  and  pafs  off  to 
the  fea.  The  firfl:  glance  of  this  fcene  hurries 
our  fenfes  into  the  opinion,  that  this  earth 
has  been  created  in  time^  that  the  mountains 
were  formed  firft.  that  the  rivers  beo;an  to 
flow  afterwards,  that  in  this  place  particularly 
they  have  been  dammed  up  by  the  Blue 
ridge  of  mountains,  and  have  formed  an 
ocean  which  filled  the  whole  valleys  that 
continuing  to  rife  they  have  at  length  broken 
over  at  this  fpot,  and  have  torn  the  moun- 
tain dov/n  from  its  fummit  to  its  bafe.  The 
piles  of  rock  on  each  hand,  but  particularly 
on  the  Shenandoah,  the  evident  marks  of 
their  difrupture  and  avulfion  from  their  beds 
by  the  moil  powerful  agents  of  nature,  cor- 
roborate the  impreffion.  But  the  dillant 
linifhing  which  nature  has  given  to  the  pic- 
ture 
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ture  is  of  a  very  different  characler.  It  is  a 
true  contraft  to  the  fore-ground.  It  is  as 
placid  and  delightful,  as  that  is  wild  and  tre- 
mendous. For  the  mountain  being  cloven 
afunder,  fhe  prefents  to  your  eye,  through 
the  cleft,  a  fmall  catch  of  fmooth  blue  ho- 
rizon, at  an  infinite  diftance  in  the  plain 
country,  inviting  you,  as  it  were,  from  the 
riot  and  tumult  roaring  around,  to  pafs 
through  the  breach  and  participate  of  the 
calm  below.  Here  the  eye  ultimately  com- 
pofes  itfelf;  and  that  way  too  the  road  hap- 
pens aftually  to  lead.  You  crofs  the  Pa- 
towmac  above  the  junftion,  pafs  along  its 
fide  throuo-h  the  bafe  of  the  mountain  for 
three  miles,  its  terrible  precipices  hanging 
in  fragments  over  you,  and  within  about. 20 
miles  reach  Frederic  town  and  the  fine  coun- 
try round  that.  This  fcene  is  worth  a  voyage 
acrofs  the  Atlantic.  Yet  here,  as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  natural  bridge,  are 
people  who  have  paffed  their  lives  within 
half  a  dozen  miles,  and  have  never  been  to 
furvey  thefe  monuments  of  a  war  betv/een 
rivers  and  mountains, which  muft  have  fliaken 
the  earth  itfelf  to  its  center.  (2).  —  The 
height  of  our  mountains  has  not  yet  been 
eftimated  with  any  degree  of  exaftnefs.  The 
Alleghaney  being  the  great  ridge  v/hich  di- 
vides the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  from  thofe 

of 
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of  the  Mlfrifipl,  its  fummit  is  doubtlefs  more 
elevated  above  the  ocean  than  that  of  any 
other  mountain.  But  its  relative  height,, 
compared  with  the  bale  on  which  it  Hands, 
is  not  fo  great  as  that  of  fome  others,  the 
country  rifing  behind  the  luccefTive  ridges 
like  the  fteps  of  flairs.  The  mountains  of 
the  Blue  ridge,  and  of  thefe  the  Peaks  of  Ot- 
ter,  are  thought  to  be  of  a  greater  height, 
meafured  from  their  bafe,  than  any  others 
in  our  country,  and  perhaps  in  North  Ame- 
rica. From  data,  which  may  found  a  toler- 
able conjecture,  we  fuppofe  the  higheft  peak 
to  be  about  4000  feet  perpendicular,  which 
is  not  a  fifth  part  of  the  height  of  the  moun- 
tains of  South  America,  nor  one  third  of  the 
height  which  would  be  neceflary  in  our,  la- 
titude to  preferve  ice  in  the  open  air  un- 
melced  through  the  year.  The  ridge  of 
mountains  next  beyond  the  Blue  ridge,  called 
by  us  the  North  mountain,  is  of  the  greateft 
extent ;  for  which  reafon  they  were  named 
by  the  Indians  the  Endlefs  mountains. 

A  fubflance  fuppofed  to  be  Pumice,  found 
floating  on  the  MilTifipi,  has  induced  a  con- 
jefturc,  that  there  is  a  volcano  on  fome  of 
its  waters :  and  as  thefe  are  moftly  known  to 
their  fources,  except  the  MilTouri,  our  ex- 
peflations  of  verifying  the  conjed'ure  would 
sf  courfe  be  led  to  the  mountains  which  di- 
vide 
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vide  the  waters  of  the  Mexican  Gulph  from 
thofe  of  the  South  Sea ;  but  no  volcano 
having  ever  yet  been  known  at  fuch  a  dif- 
tance  from  the  fea,  v/e  muff:  rather  fuppofe 
that  this  floating  fubftance  has  been  erro- 
neoufly  deemed  Pumice* 


Q_   U      E      R      Y        V. 

ITS  Cafcades  and  Caverns  ? 

The  only  remarkable  Cafcade  in  this 
country,  is  that  of  the  Failing  Spring  in 
Anguita.  It  is  a  water  of  James  river,  where 
it  is  called  Jackfon's  river,  rifing  in  the  warm 
fpring  mountains  about  twenty  miles  South 
Weft  of  the  warm  fpring,  and  flowing  into 
that  valley.  About  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
from  its  fource,  it  falls  over  a  rock  200  (ett 
into  the  valley  below.  The  fheet  of  water 
is  broken  in  its  breadth  by  the  rock  in  two 
or  three  places,  but  not  at  all  in  its  height.- 
Between  the  jQieet  and  rock,  at  the  bottom, 
you  may  walk  acrofs  dry.  This  Cataradt 
will  bear  no  comparifon  with  that  of  Niagara, 
as  to  the  quantity  of  water  compofing  it; 
the  fheet  being  only  1 2  or  1 5  feet  wide  above, 
and  fomewhat  more  fpread  belowj  but  it  is 
half  as  high  again,  the  latter  being  only  156 

,      feet. 
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feet,  according  to  the  menfuratlon  made  by 
order  of  M.  Vaudreuil^  Governor  of  Canada, 
and  130  according  to  a  more  recent  account. 

In  the  lime-ftone  country,  there  are  many  Madifon'a 
caverns  of  very  confiderable  extent.  The 
moft  noted  is  called  Madifon's  Cave,  and  is 
on  the  North  fide  of  the  Blue  ridge,  near 
the  interfedion  of  the  Rockingham  and  Au- 
gufla  line  with  the  South  fork  of  the  fouthern 
river  of  Shenandoah.  It  is  in  a  hill  of  about 
260  feet  perpendicular  height,  the  afcent  of 
which,  on  one  fide,  is  fo  fleep,  that  you  may 
pitch  a  bifcuit  from  its  fummit  into  the  river 
which  wafhes  its  bafe.  The  entrance 'of  the 
cave  is,  in  this  fide,  about  two  thirds  of  the 
way  up.  It  extends  into  the  earth  about  300 
{cetj  branching  into  fubordinate  caverns, 
fometimes  afcending  a  little,  but  naore  gene- 
rally defcending,  and  at  length  terminates,  in 
two  different  places,  at  bafons  of  water  of 
unknown  extent,  and  which  I  fliould  judge 
to  be  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  water  of  the 
river  j  however,  I  do  not  think  they  are 
formed  by  refluent  water  from  that,  becaufe 
they  are  never  turbid  >  becaufe-  they  do  not 
rife  and  fall  in  correfpondence  with  that  in 
times  of  flood,  or  of  drought;  and  becaufe 
the  water  is  always  cool.  It  is  probably 
one  of  the  many  refervoirs  with  which  th« 
interior  parts  of  the  earth  are  fuppofed  to 

abound^ 


An  Eye- draught  of  Ma- 
difotis  cavcy  on  ajcale 
of  ^ofeet  to  the  inch, 
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abound,  and  which  yield  fupplies  to  the 
fountains  of  water,  diftingniflied  from  others 
only  by  its  being  acceffible.  The  vault  of 
this  cave  is  of  folid  lime-ftone,  fronn  20  to 
40  or  50  feet  high,  through  which  water  is 
continually  percolating.  This,  trickling 
down  the  fides  of  the  cave,  has  incrufted 
them  over  in  the  form  of  elegant  drapery ; 
and  dripping  from  the  top  of  the  vault  ge- 
nerates on  that,  and  on  the  bafe  below,  fta- 
ladlites  of  a  conical  form,  fome  of  which 
have  met  and  formed  mafTive  columns. 

Another  of  thefe  caves  is  near  the  North 
mountain,  in  the  county  of  Frederick,  on 
the  lands  of  Mr.  Zane.  The  entrance  into 
this  is  on  the  top  of  an  extenfive  ridge. 
You  defcend  30  or  40  feet,  as  into  a  well, 
from  whence  the  cave  then  extends,  nearly 
horizontally,  400  feet  into  the  earth,  pre- 
fcrving  a  breadth  of  from  20  to  50  feet, 
and  a  height  of  from  5  to  12  ket.  After 
entering  this  cave  a  few  feet,  the  mercury, 
which  in  the  open  air  was  at  50°.  rofe  to  57°. 
of  Farenheit's  thermometer,  anfwering  to 
1 1°.  of  Reaumur's,  and  it  continued  at  that 
to  the  remoteft  parts  of  the  cave.  The  uni- 
form temperature  of  the  cellars  of  the  ob- 
fervatory-  of  Paris,  which  are  90  feet  deep, 
aind  of  all  fubterranean  cavities  of  any  depth, 
where  no  chymical  agents  may  be  fuppofed 
D  to 
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to  produce  a  faclitious  heat,  has  been  found 
to  be  io°.  of  Reamur,  equal  to  54i°«  of 
Farenheit.  The  temperature  of  the  cave 
above-mentioned  fo  nearly  correfponds  with 
this,  that  the  difference  may  be  afcribed  to 
a  difference  of  inftruments. 
owing  At  the  Panther  gap,  in  the  ridge  which 
divides  the  waters  of  the  Cow  and  the  Calf 
pafture,  is  what  is  called  the  Blowing  cave. 
It  is  in  the  fide  of  a  hill,  is  of  about  ico 
feet  diameter,  and  emits  conftantly  a  current 
of  air  of  fuch  force,  as  to  keep  the  weeds 
proftrate  to  the  diftance  of  twenty  yards 
before  it.  This  current  is  Itrongcft  in  dry 
frofty  weather,  and  in  long  fpells  of  rain 
vveakeft.  Regular  infpirations  and  expira- 
tions of  air,  by  caverns  and  filTures,  have  be?n 
probably  enough  accounted  for,  by  fup- 
pofing  them  combined  with  intermitting 
fountains  i  as  they  muft  of  courfe  inhale  air 
while  their  refcrvoirs  are  emotying  them- 
felves,  and  again  emit  it  while  they  are  fill- 
ing. But  a  conftant  illue  of  air,  only  vary- 
ing in  its  force  as  the  weather  is  drier  or 
damper,  will  require  a  new  hypothelis. 
There  is  another  blowing  cave  in  the  Cum- 
berland mountain,  about  a  mile  from  where 
it  crofTes  the  Carolina  line.  Ail  we  know 
Df  this  is,  that  it  is  not  conftant,  and  that  a 
fountain  of  water  ilTues  from  it, 

a    '  The 
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Tht  Natural  hridzei  themoflfublime  of  Na- ■^^a'"'■a^ 

<^  hriJge* 

tnre's  works^  though  not  comprehended  un- 
der the  prefent  head,  mud  not  be  preternnit-       V, 
ted.  It  is  on  the  afcent  of  a  hill,  which  feems 
to  have  been  cloven  through  its  length  by 
fome  great  convullion.     The  fiffure,  juft  at      ffl 
the  bridge,  is,  by  fome  admeafurements,  270  ^a 

feet  deep,  by  others  only  205.     It  is  about  * 

45  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  90  feet  at 
the  top;  this  of  courfe  determines  the  length 
of  the  bridge,  and  its  height  from  the  v/ater. 
Its  breadth  in  the  middle,  is  about  60  feet, 
but  more  at  the  ends,  and  the  thicknefs  of 
the  mafs  at  the  fummit  of  the  arch,  abouC40 
feet.  A  part  of  this  thicknefs  is  conftituted 
by  a  coat  of  earth,  which  gives  growth  to 
many  large  trees.  The  refidue,  with  the 
hill  on  both  fides,  is  one  folid  rock  of  lime- 
ftone.  The  arch  approaches  the  Semi-ellip- 
tical form  ;  but  the  larger  axis  of  the  ellipfisj 
which  would  be  the  cord  of  the  arch,  is  many 
times  lono;er  than  the  tranfverfe.  Though  the 
fides  of  this  bridge  are  provided  in  fome  parts  . 
with  a  parapet  of  fixed  rocks,  yet  few  men 
have  refolution  to  walk  to  them  and  look  over 
into  the  abyfs.  You  involuntarily  fall  on 
your  hands  and  feet,  creep  to  the  parapet  and 
.  peep  over  it.  Looking  down  from  this 
height  about  a  minute,  gave  me  a  violent 
head  ach.  If  the  viev/  from  the  top  be  pain-  ' 
D  2  ful 
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fill  and  intolerable,  that  from  below  is  de- 
lightful in  an  equaL  extreme.  It  is  impofii- 
bie  for  the  emotions  arifing  from  the  fublime, 
to  be  felt  beyond  what  they  are  here :  fo 
beautiful  an  arch,  fo  elevated,  fo  light,  and 
fpringing  as  it  were  up  to  heaven,  the  rap- 
ture of  the  fpe6lator  is  really  indefcribable  1 
The  filTure  continuing  narrow^  deep,  and 
ftreight  for  a  confiderable  diftance  above  and 
below  the  bridge,  opens  a  fhort  but  very 
pleafing  view  of  the  North  mountain  on  one 
fide,  and  Blue  ridge  on  the  other,  at  the 
diftance  each  of  them  of  about  five  miles. 
This  bridge  is  in  the  county  of  Rock  bridge, 
to  which  it  has  given  name,  and  affords  a 
public  and  commodious  paifage  over  a  val- 
ley, which  cannot  be  croffed  elfewhere  for  a 
confiderable  diftance.  The  ftream  paOing 
iinder  it  is  called  Cedar  creek.  It  is  a  water 
of  James  river,  and  fufficient  in  the"  dr left 
feafons  to  turn  a  grift-mill,  though  its  foun- 
tain is  not  more  than  two  miles  above*. 

QUERY 

*  Don  Ulloa  mentions  a  break,  fimllar  to  this,  in 
the,  province  cf  Angaraez,  in  South.  America.  It  is 
from  16  to  22  feet  v.ide,  iii  feet  deep,  and  of  1,3 
miles  continuance,  Engllfli  meafures.  ■  Its  breadth  ae 
top  is  not  fenfibly  gi eater  than  at  bottom.  Bat  tha 
following  faftis  remarkble,  and  will  furnifl)  fon;e  light 
for  conje&uring  the  probable  origin  of  our  natural 
bridge,  '  Efia  caxa,  6  cauce  eila  cortada  en  pena  viva- 
con 
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Q_U     E     R    Y      VL 

A  NOTICE  of  the  mines  and  other  fub-  \.  Mine- 
terraneous  riches  j  its  trees,  plants,  fruits,  &c. 

I  knew  V 

con  tanta  preciHon,  que  las  defigualdades  del  un  lado 
entrantes,  correfponden   a  las  del  otro  lado  falientes, 
como  fi  aquella  ahura  fe  hubiefe  abierto  exprefamente, 
coii  fus  bueltasy  tortuofidades,  para  darle  tranfito  a,  los 
aguas  por   entre  ios  dos  murallones  que   la   form  an ; 
fiendo  tal  fu  igualdad,  que  fi  llegafen  a  juntarfe  fe  en- 
dentarian  uno  con  otro  iin  dexar  hueco.'    Not.  Amer. 
II.   §.  ID.     Don  Ul!oa   inclines  to   the  opinion,   that 
this  channel  has  been  eifeded  by  the   wearing  of  the 
water    which  runs  through  it,  rather   than    that    the 
mountain  fhould  have  been  broken   open  by  any  con- 
vulfion  of  nature.     But  if  it  had   been   worn  by  the 
running  of  water,  would  not  the  rocks  which  form  the 
fides,  have   been  worn  plane  ?  or  if,  meeting  in  fome 
parts  with  veins  of  harder  flone,  the  water  had  left 
prominences  on  the  one  iide,  would  not  the  fame  caufe 
have  fometimes,  or  perhaps  generally,  occafioned  pro- 
minences on  the  other  fide  alfo  ?  Yet  Don  Ulloa  trills 
us,  that  on  the  other  fide  there  are  always  correfpond- 
ing  cavities,  and  that  thefe  tally  with  the  prominences 
fo  perfe6l!y,  that,  were  the  two  fides  to  come  together, 
they  would   fit  in  all  their  indentures,  without  leaving 
any  void.     I  think  that  this  does  not  refemble  the  ef- 
feft  of  running  water,  but  looks  rather  as  if  the  two 
fides  had  parted  afunder.  The  fides  of  the  break,  over 
which  is  the  Natural  bridge  of  Virginia,  confifting  of 
a  veiny  rock  which  yields  to  tim.e,  the  correfpondence 
between  the  falient  and  re-entering  inequalities,  if  it 
D  3  exified 
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Gold,  I  knew  a  fingle  infcance  of  gold  found  in 

this  itate.  It  was  interfperfed  in  fmall  fpecks 
through  a  lump  of  ore,-  of  about  four  pounds 
weight,  which  yielded  feventeen  penny- 
weight of  gold,  of  extraordinary  ductility. 
This  ore  was  found  on  the  North  fide  of 
Rappahanoc,  about  four  miles  below  the  falls, 
I  never  heard  of  any  other  indication  of  gold 
in  its  neighbourhood. 

lead.  On  the  Great  Kanhaway,  oppofite  to  the 

mouth  of  Cripple  creek,  and  about  twenty- 
five  miles  from  our  fouthern  boundary,  in 
the  county  of  Montgomery,  are  mines  of 
lead.  The  metal  is  mixed,  fometimes  with 
earth,  and  fometimes  with  rock,  which  re- 
quires the  force  of  gunpowder  to  open  it  3 
and  is  accompanied  with  a  portion  of  filver, 
too  fmaii  to  be  worth  feparation  under  any 
procefs  hitherto  attempted  there.  The  pro- 
'  portion  yielded  is  from  50  to  80  lb.  of  pure 
metal  from  100  lb.  of  wafhed  ore.  The  mod 
common  is  that  of  60  to  the  100  lb.  The 
veins  are  at  fometimes  moft  flattering  5  at 
others  they  difappear  fuddenly  and  totally. 
They  enter  the  fide  of  the  hill,  and  proceed 

exifled  at  all,  has  now  difappeared.  This  break  has 
the  advi.ntage  of  the  one  defcribed  by  Don  Ullca  in 
its  fineft  circumftance ;  no  portion  in  that  inftance 
having  held  together,  during  the  feparation  of  the 
Other  parts,  fo  as  to  form  a  bridge  over  the  Abyfs. 

hori- 
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horizontally.     Two  of  them  are  v/rought  at 
prefent  by  the  public,  the  beit  of  which  is 
lOO  yards  under  the  hill.     Thefe  would  em- 
ploy about  50  labourers  to  advantage.     We 
have  not,  however,  more  than  30  generally, 
and  thefe  cultivate  their  own   corn.     They 
have  produced  60  tons  of  lead  in  the  year; 
but  the  general   quantity  is  from  20  to  2:5 
tons.     The  prefent  furnace  is  a  mile  from 
the  ore-bank,  and  on  the  oppofitefide  of  the 
river.  The  ore  is  firft  waggoned  to  the  river, 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  then  laden  on  board  of 
canoes  and  carried  acrofs  the  river,  which  is 
there  about  200  yards  wide,  and  then  again 
taken  into  waggons  and  carried  to  the  fur- 
nace.     This  mode  was  originally  adopted, 
that  they  might  avail  themfelves  of  a  good 
fituation  on  a  creek,  for  a  pounding  mill : 
but  it  would  be  eafy  to  have  the  furnace  and 
pounding  mill  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  river, 
which  would  yield  water,  without  any  dam, 
by  a  canal  of  about  half  a  mile  in  length. 
From  the  furnace  the  lead  is  tranfported  130 
miles  along  a  good  road,  leading  through 
the  peaks  of  Otter  to  Lynch's  ferry,  or  Win- 
ftdn's,  on  James  river,  from    whence  it  is 
carried  by  water  about  the  fame  diflance  to 
"Weftham.      This     land     carriage    may    be 
greatly  fhortened,  by  delivering  the  lead  on 
James   river,  above   the   blue   ridge,  from 
D  4  whence 
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whence  a  ton  weight  has  been  brought  on 
two  panoes.  The  Great  Kanhaway  has  con- 
fiderable  falls  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
mines.  About  feven  miles  below  are  three 
falls,  of  three  or  four  feet  perpendicular  each  j 
and  three  miles  above  is  a  rapid  of  three  miles 
continuance,  which  has  been  compared  in 
its  defcent  to  the  great  fall  of  James  river. 
Yet  it  is  the  opinion,  that  they  may  be  laid 
open  for  ufeful  navigation,  fo  as  to  reduce 
very  much  the  portage  between  the  Kanha- 
way and  James  river. 

A  valuable  lead  mine  is  faid  to  have  been 
lately  difcovered  in  Cumberland,   below  the 
mouth,  of  Red  river.    The  greateft,  however, 
known  in  the   weilern  country,   are  on  the 
MiiTifipi,  extending  fi-om  the  mouth  of  Rock 
river   150  miles  upv/ards.     Thele  are  not 
wrought,  the  lead  ufed  in  that  country  being 
from  the  banks  on  the  Spaniih  fide  of  the 
Miflifipi,  oppofite  to  Kafkafkia. 
Copper.     A  mine, of  copper  was  once  opened  in  the 
county  of  Am.herll,    on  the  North  fide  of 
James  river,    and   another  in   the   oppofite 
country,  on  the  South  fide.    However,  either 
from  bad  management  or  the  poverty  of  the 
veins,  they  were  dtfcontinued.    We  are  told 
of  a  rich  mine  of  native  copper  on.  the  Oua- 
bache^  below  the  upper  Wiaw. 

The 
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The  mines  of  iron  worked  at  prefent  are  Iron. 
Callaway's,  Rofs's,  and  Bailendine's,  on  the 
South  fide  of  James  river;  Old's  on  the  North 
fide,  in  Albemarle ;  Miller's  in  Augufta,  and 
Zane's  in  Frederic.     Thefe  two  laft  are  in 
the  valley  between  the  Blue  ridge  and  North 
mountain.    Callaway's,  Rofs's,  Millar's,  and 
Zane's,  make  about   150  tons  of  bar  iron 
each,   in  the  year.     Rofs's  makes  alfo  about 
1600  tons  of  pig  iron  annually;  Ballendine's 
1000  j  Callaway's,  Millar's,  and  Zane's,  about 
600  each.  Befides  thefe,  a  forge  of  Mr.  Hun- 
ter's, at  Frederickfburgh,  makes  about  300 
tons  a  year  of  bar  iron,  from  pigs  imported 
from    Maryland  -,    and  Taylor's    forge    on 
Neapfco  of  Patowmac,  works  in   the  fame 
v/ay,  but  to  what  extent  I  am  not  informed. 
The  indications  of  iron  in  other  places  are 
numerous,  and  difperfed  through  all  the  mid- 
dle country.     The  toughnefs  of  the  cad:  iron 
of  Rofs's  and  Zane's  furnaces  is  very  remark- 
able.    Pots  and  other  utenfils,  caft  thinner 
than  ufual,  of  this  iron,  may  befafely  thro.vn 
into,  or  out  of  the  waggons  in  which  they 
are  tranfporced.    Salt-pans  made  of  the  fame, 
and  no  longer  wanted  for  that  purpofe,  can- 
not be  broken  up,  in  order  to  be  melted  again, 
unlefs  previoufly  drilled  in  many  parts. 

In  the  weftern  country,  we  are  told  of  iron 
>  mines  between  the  Mufl^ingum  and  Ohio  1 
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of  Others  on  Kentucky,  between  the  Cum- 
berland and  Barren  rivers,  between  Cumber- 
land and  Tanniflee,  on  Reedy  creek,  near  the 
Long  ifland,  and  on  Chefnut  creek,  a  branch 
of  the  Great  Kanhaway,  near  where  it  crofles 
the  Carolina  line.     What  are  called  the  iron 
banks,   on  the  Mifiifipi,  are  believed,  by  a 
good  judge,  to   have  no  iron  in  them.     In 
general,  from  what  is  hitherto  known  of  that 
country,  it  feems  to  want  iron. 
Blacklead.      Confiderable  quantities  of  black  lead  are 
taken  occafionally  for  ufe  from  Winterham, 
in  the  county  of  Amelia.     I   am  not  able, 
however,   to  give  a  particular  ftate  of  the 
mine.     There  is  no  work  eflablilhed   at  it, 
thofe  who  want,  going  and  procuring  it  for 
themfelves. 
Pit  coal.     The  country  on  James  river,  from   15  to 
20  miles  above  Richmond,  and  for  feveral 
miles  northward  and  fouthward,  is  replete 
with  mineral  coal  of  a  very  excellent  qua- 
lity. Being  in  the  hands  of  many  proprietors, 
pits  have  been  opened,  and  before  the  inter- 
ruption of  our  commerce  were  worked  to  an 
extent  equal  to  the  demand. 

In  the  weftern  country  coal  is  known  to 
be  in  fo  many  places,  as  to  have  induced  an 
opinion,  that  the  whole  traft  between  the 
Laurel  mountain,  Miffifipi,  and  Ohio,  yields 
coal.     It  is  alfo  known  in  many  places  on 

the 
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the  North  fide  of  the  Ohio.  The  coal  at 
Pictfburg  is  of  very  fuperior  quality.  Abed 
of  it  at  that  place  has  been  a-fire  fince  the 
year  1765.  Another  coal-hill  on  the  Pike- 
run  of  Monongahela  has  been  a-fire  ten 
years;  yet  it  has  burnt  away  about  twenty 
yards  only. 

I  have  known  one  inftance  of  an  Emerald  Pi'ecious 

,  .  ftones. 

found  m  this  country,  Amethyfts  have  been 
frequent,  and  chryftals  common  ;  yet  not  in 
fuch  numbers  any  of  them  as  to  be  worth 
feeking. 

There  is  very  good  marble,  and  in  very  Marble, 
great  abundance,  on  James  river,  at  the  mouth 
cf  Rockfifli.  The  famples  I  have  feen,  were 
fome  of  them  of  a  white  as  pure  as  one  might 
expect  to  find  on  the  furface  of  the  eaath  : 
but  m'oft  of  them  were  variegated  with  red, 
blue,  and  purple.  None  of  it  has  been  ever 
worked.  It  forms  a  very  large  precipice,  which 
hangs  over  a  navigable  part  of  the  river.  It 
is  faid  there  is  marble  at  Kentucky. 

But  one  vein  of  lime-ftone  is  known  below  Limefione. 
the  Blue  ridge.  Its  firft  appearance,  in  our 
country,  is  in  Prince  William,  two  miles 
below  the  Pignut  ridge  of  mountains ;  thence 
it  pafles  on  nearly  parallel  with  that,  and 
croffes  the  Rivanna  about  five  miles  below 
it,  where  it  is  called  the  South-weft  ridge. 
It  then  crolTes  Hardware,  above  the  mouth 
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of  Fludfor/s  creek,  James  river  at  the  mouth 
of  Rockfifh,  at  the  marbJe  quarry  before 
fpoken  ofj  probably  runs  up  that  river  to 
where  it  appears  again  at  Rofs's  iron-works, 
and  fo  pafles  off  fouth-weflwardly  by  Flat 
creek  of  Otter  river.  It  is  never  more  than 
one  hundred  yards  wide.  From  the  Blue 
ridge  weftwardly  the  whole  country  feems  to 
be  founded  on  a  rock  of  lime-ftonc,  befides 
infinite  quantities  on  the  furface,  both  loofe 
and  fixed.  This  is  cut  into  beds,  which 
range,  as  the  mountains  and  fea-coaft  do, 
from  fouth-weft  to  north-eafl-,  the  lamina  of 
each  bed  declining  from  the  horizon  towards 
a  parallelifm  with  the  axis  of  the  earth. 
Being  flruck  with  this  obfervation,  I  made, 
with  a  quadrant,  a  great  number  of  trials  on 
the  angles  of  their  declination,  and  found 
them  to  vary  from  22°.  to  60°.  but  averap-ina: 
all  my  trials,  the  refultwas  within  one-third 
of  a  degree  of  the  elevation  of  the  pole  or 
latitude  of  the  place,  and  much  the  greatefl 
part  of  til  em  taken  feparately  were  little  dif- 
ferent from  that :  by  which  it  appears,  that 
.thefe  lamiina  are,  in  the  main,  parallel  v/ith 
the  axis  of  the  earth.  In  fome  inftances,  in- 
deed, I  found  them  perpendicular,  and  evtn 
reclining  the  other  way  :  but  thefe  w^ere  ex- 
tremely rare,  and  always  attended  with  figns 
of  convulfion,  or  other  circumflances  of  fin- 

gUiaruyj, 
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giilarltyj  which  admitted  a  pofTibility  of  re- 
iPiOval  from  their  original  pofition.  Thefe 
trials  were  made  between  Madifon's  cave  and 
the  Patowmac.  We  hear  of  lime-fcone  on  the 
MiiTifipi  and  Ohio,  and  in  all  the  moun- 
tainous country  between  the  eaftern  and 
weftern  waters,  not  on  the  mountains  them- 
felves,  but  occupying  the  vallies  between 
them. 

Near  the  eaftern  foot  of  the  North  moun- 
tain are  im.menfe  bodies  o(  Schijl,  containing 
imprefiions  of  fhells  in  a  variety  of  forms. 
I  have  received-petrified  fhells  of  very  differ- 
ent kinds  from  the  firft  fources  of  the  Ken- 
tucky, which  bear  no  refemblance  to  any 
I  have  ever  fecn  on  the  tide-v/aters.  It  is 
faid  that  fhells  are  found  in  the  Ande?,  in 
South- America,  fifteen  thoufand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean.  This  is  confidered 
by  many,  both  of  the  learned  and  unlearned, 
as  a  proof  of  an  univerfal  deluge.  To  the 
many  confiderations  oppofing  this  opinion, 
the  following  maybe  added.  Theatmofphere, 
and  all  its  contents,  whether  of  water,  air,  or 
other  matters,  gravitate  to  the  earth;  that  is 
to  fay,  they  have  weight.  Experience  tells 
us,  that  the  v/eight  of  all  thefe  together  never 
exceeds  that  of  a  column  of  mercury  of  ;^i 
inches  height,  v/hich  is  equal-  to  one  of  rain-, 
v/ater  of  33  feet  high.  If  the  whole  contents 
4  of 
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of  the  atmofphere  then  were  water,  infiead 
of  what  they  are,  it  would  cover  the  globe 
but  35  feet  deep;  but  as  thefe  waters,  as 
they  feUj  would  run  into  the  feas,  the  fuper- 
ficial  meafure  of  which  is  to  that  of  the  dry 
parts  of  the  globe  as  two  to  one,  the  feas 
would  be  raifed  only  52 1  feet  above  their 
prefent  level,  and  of  courfe  would  overflow 
the  lands  to  that  height  only.  In  Virginia 
this  would  be  a  very  fmall  proportion  even 
of  the  champaign  country,  the  banks  of  our 
tide- waters  being  frequently,  if  not  generally, 
of  a  greater  height.  Deluges  beyond  this 
extent  then,  as  for  inftance,  to  the  North 
mountain  or  to  Kentucky,  feem  out  of  the 
laws  of  nature.  But  within  it  they  may  have 
taken  place  to  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  in 
proportion  to  the  combination  of  natural 
cauJes  which  may  be  fjppofed  to  have  pro- 
duced them.  Hiftory  renders  probable  fome 
inftances  of  a  partial  deluge  in  the  country  ly- 
inground  the  Mediterranean  fea.  It  has  been 
often  *  fuppofed,  and  is  not  unlikely,  that 
that  fea  was  once  a  lake.  While  fuch,  let  us 
admit  an  extraordinary  collection  of  the  wa- 
ters of  the  atmofphere  from  the  other  parts 
of  the  globe  to  have  been  difcharged  over 
that  and  the  countries  whofe  waters  run  into 
it.     Or  without  fuppofing  it  a  lake,  admit 

*  2.Bufibn  Epoqucs,  96. 
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fuch  an  extraordinary  colledtion  of  the  waters 
of  the  atmofphere,  and  an  influx  of  waters 
from  the  Atlantic  ocean,  forced  by  long  con- 
tinued Weftcrn  winds.  That  lake,  or  that 
lea,  may  thus  have  been  fo  raifed  as  to  over- 
flow the  low  lands  adjacent  to  it,  as  thofe  of 
Egypt  and  Armenia,  which,  according  to  a 
tradition  of  the  Egyptians  andHebrews,  were 
overflowed  about  2300  years  before  the  Chrif- 
tian  sera;  thofe  of  Attica,  faid  to  have  been 
overflowed  in  the  timeof  Ogyges,  about  500 
years  later  j '  and  thofe  of  TheflTaly,  in  the  time 
of  Deucalion,  ftill  300  years  poilerior.  But 
fuch  deluo;es  as  thefc  will  not  account  for  the 
fhells  found  in  the  hio-her  lands.  A  fecond 
opinion  has  been  entertained,  which  is,  that, 
in  times  anterior  to  the  records  either  of  hif- 
tory  or  tradition,  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  the 
principal  refidence  of  the  Ihelled  tribe,  has, 
by  fome  great  convulfion  of  nature,  been 
heaved  to  the  heights  at  which  we  now  find 
Ihells  and  other  remains  of  marine  animals. 
The  favourers  of  this  opinion  do  well  to  fup- 
pofe  the  great  events  on  which  it  refts  to  have 
taken  place  beyond  all  the  sras  of  hiftory; 
for  v<^ithin  thefe,  certainly  none  fuch  are  to  be 
found :  and  we  may  venture  to  fay  further, 
that  no  fad:  has  taken  place,  either  in  our 
own  days,  or  in  the  thoufands  of  years  re- 
corded in  hifl:ory5  which  proves  the  exigence 
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of  anj  natural  agents,  within  or  without  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  of  force  fufEclent  to 
heave,  to  the  height  of  15,000  feet,  fuch 
maffes  as  the  Andes.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  power  neccffary  to  produce  fuch 
an  eifecl,  and  that  which  fhufiled  together 
the  different  parts  of  Calabria  in  our  days,  is 
fo  immenfe,  that,  from  the  exiftence  of  the 
latter  we  are  not  authorifed  to  infer  that 
of  the  former. 

M.  de  Voltaire  has  fuggefled  a  third  folu- 
tion  of  this  difficulty  (Queft.  encycl.  Co- 
quiiles).  He  cites  an  inftance  in  Touraine, 
where,  in  the  fpace  of  80  years,  a  particular 
fpot  of  earth  had  been  twice  metamorphofed 
into  foft  flone,  which  had  become  hard  when 
employed  in  building.  In  this  ftone  fhells 
of  various  kinds  were  produced,  difcoverable 
at  urfx  only  v^^ith  the  microfcope,  but  after- 
wards growing  with  the  ftone.  From  this 
faft,  I  fuppofe,  he  would  have  us  infer,  that, 
befides  the  ufual  procefs  for  generating  fhells 
by  the  elaboration  of  earth  and  water  in  ani- 
mal veiTels,  nature  may  have  provided  an 
equivalent  operation,  by  pailing  the  fame 
materials  through  the  pores  of  calcareous 
earths  and  ftones :  as  we  fee  calcareous  drop- 
ftones  generating  every  day  by  the  percola- 
tion of  water  throuo-h  lime-ftone,  and  new 
marble  form>ing  in  the  quarries  from  which 
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the  old  has  been  taken  out;  and  It  might  be 
afked,  whether  it  is  more  difficult  for  nature 
to  fhoot  the  calcareous  juice  into  the  form 
of  a  Ihell,  than  other  juices  into  the  forms 
of  chryftals,  plants,  animals,  according  to 
the  condru^tion  of  thevefieis  through  v/hich 
they  pafs  ?  There  is  a  wonder  fomewhere. 
Is  it  greateft  on  this  branch  of  the  dilemma; 
on  that  which  fuppofes  the  exiftence  of  a 
power,  of  which  we  have  no  evidence  in  any 
other  cafe  ;  or  on  the  firfl,  which  requires  us 
to  believe  the  creation  of  a  body  of  water, 
and  its  fubfequent  annihilation  ?  The  efta- 
blifliment  of  the  inftance,  cited  by  M.  de 
Voltaire,  of  the  growth  of  Ihells  unattached 
to  animal  bodies,  would  have  been  that  of 
his  theory.  But  he  has  not  eftabliihed  it. 
He  has  not  even  left  it  on  ground  fo  refpefl- 
able  as  to  have  rendered  it  an  objc6c  of  en- 
quiry to  the  literati  of  his  own  country. 
Abandoning  this  fa^,  therefore,  the  three 
hypothefes  are  equally  unfatisfadlory;  and 
we  muft  be  contented  to  acknov/ledge,  that 
this  great  phgenomenon  is  as  yet  unfolved. 
Ignorance  is  preferable  to  error;  and  he  is 
lefs  remote  from  the  truth  who  believes  no- 
thing, than  he  who  believes  what  is  wrong. 

There  is  great  abundance  (more  efpeciallystone. 
when  you  approach  the  mountains)  of  ftone, 
white,  blue,  brown,  &c.  fit  for  the  chilTel, 
E  good 
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good  mill-ilone,  fuch  alfo  as  fcands  the  fire, 
and  flate-ftone.  We  ?.re  told  of  flintj  fit  for 
gun-flints,  on  the  Meherrin  in  Brunfwic,  on 
the  MifTifipi  betv/een  the  mouth  of  Ohio  and 
Kaikafkia,  and  on  others  of  the  weftern  waters. 
Ifinglafs  or  mica  is  in  feveral  places  j  load- 
ftone  alfoj  and  an  Afbeflos  of  a  ligneous  tex- 
ture,  is  fometimes  to  be  met  with. 

Earths.  Marie  abounds  generally.  A  clay,  of  which, 

like  the  Sturbridge  in  England,  bricks  are 
made,  which  will  refill  long  the  violent  ac- 
tion of  fire,  has  been  found  on  Tuckahoe 
creek  of  James  river,  and  no  doubt  will  be 
found  in  other  places.  Chalk  is  faid  to  be 
in  Botetourt  and  Bedford.  In  the  latter 
county  is  Tome  earth,  believed  to  be  Gyp- 
feous.     Ochres  are  found  in  various  parts. 

Kitrc.  In  the  lime-flone  country  are  many  caves, 

^  the  earthy  floors  of  which  are  impregnated 

,     with  nitre.     On  Rich  creek,  a  branch  of  the 

Great  Kanhaway,  about  60  miles  below  the 

lead  mines,  is  a  very  large  one,  about  20 

yards  wide,  and  entering  a  hill  a  quarter  or 

half  a  mile.     The  vault  is  of  rock,  from  9  to 

15  or  20  fett  above  the  floor.    A  Mr.  Lynch;, 

who  gives  me  this  account,  undertook  to  ex- 

traft  the  nitre.     Befides  a  coat  of  the  falc 

which  had  formed  on  the  vault  and  floor,  he 

found  the  earth  highly  impregnated  to  the 

depth  of  feven  feet  in  fome  places,  and  gene- 

3  rally 
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rally  of  three,  every  bufhel  yielding  on  ari 
average ithree  pounds  of  nitre.  Mr.  Lynch 
having  nnacje  about  1000 lb.  of  the  fait  from 
it,  configned  it  to  fome  others^  who  have 
fince  made  10,000  lb.  They  have  done  this 
by  purfuing  the  cave  into  the  hill,  never  try- 
ing a, fecond  time  the  earth  they  have  once 
cxhaufted,  to  fee  how  far  or  foon  it  receives 
another  impregnation.  At  leafc  fifty  of  thefe 
cav,es  are  Vv'orked  on  the  Greenbriar.  There 
are  many  of  tjiem  known  on  Cumberland 
river. 

The  country  weilward  of  the  AlleghaneySalfe. 
abounds  with  fprings  of  common  fait.  The 
moft  remarkable  we  have  heard  of  are  at 
Bullet's  lick,  the  Big  bones,  the  Blue  licks, 
and  on  the  North  fork  of  Flolfton.  The  area 
of  Bullet's  lick  is  of  many  acres.  Digging 
the  earth  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  the  wa- 
ter.begins  to  boil  up,  and  the  deeper  yqu  go, 
and  the  drier  the  weather,  the  ftronger  is  the 
brine.  A  thoufand  gallons  of  water  yield 
from  a  buihel  to  a  bufhel  and  a  half  of  fair, 
which  is  about  8olb.  of  water  to  one  lb.  of 
faltj  but  of  fea- water  251b,  yield  one  lb.  of 
fait.  So  that  fea-v/ater  is  more  than  three 
times  as  ftrong  as  that  of  thefe  fprings,  A 
fait  fpring  has  been  lately  difcovered  at  the 
Turkey  foot  on  Yohogany,  by  which  river 
it  is  overflowed,  except  at  very  low  water. 
E  2  Its 


Iprings. 
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Its  merit  is  not  yet  known.  Duning*s  lick 
is  alfo  as  yet  untried,  but  it  is  fuppofed  to  be 
the  beft  on  this  fide  the  Ohio.  The  fait 
fprings  on  the  nnargin  of  the  Onondago  lake 
are  faid  to  give  a  faline  tafte  to  the  waters 
of  the  lake. 
Medicinal  There  are  feveral  Medicinal  fprings,  fome 
of  which  are  indubitably  efficacious,  while 
others  feem  to  owe  their  reputation  as  much 
to  fancy,  and  change  of  air  and  regimen,  as 
to  their  real  virtues.  None  of  them  having 
undergone  a  chemical  analyfis  in  fl<ilful  hands, 
nor  been  lb  far  the  fubjedl  of  obfervations 
as  to  have  produced  a  redu6tion  into  clalTes 
of  the  diforders  which  they  relieve,  it  is  in 
my  power  to  give  little  more  than  an  enu- 
meration of  them. 

The  moftefficacious  of  thefe  are  two  fprings 
in  Augufla,  near  the  firfl  fources  of  James 
river,  where  it  is  called  Jackfon's  river. 
They  rife  near  the  foot  of  the  ridge  of  moun» 
tains,  generally  called  the  Warm  fpring  moun- 
tain, but  in  the  maps  Jackfon's  mountains. 
The  one  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the 
Warm  fpring,  and  the  other  of  the  Hot 
fpring.  The  Warm  fpring  iflues  with  a  very 
bold  ftream,  fufficient  to  work  a  grift-mill, 
and  to  keep  the  waters  of  its  bafon,  which  is 
30  feet  in  diameter,  at  the  vital  warmth,  viz. 
g6°,  of  Farenheit's  thermometer.  The  mat- 
ter 
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ter  with  which  thefe  waters  is  allied  is  very 
volatile  J  its  fmell  indicates  it  to  be  fulphu- 
reous,  as  alfo  does  the  circumftance  of  its 
turning  filver  black.  They  relieve  rheuma- 
tifms.  Other  complaints  alfo  of  very  differ- 
ent natures  have  been  removed  or  leflened 
by  them.  It  rains  here  four  or  five  days  in 
every  week. 

The  Hot  faring  is  about  fix  miles  from  the 
Warm,  is  much  fmaller,  and  has  been  fo 
hot  as  to  have  boiled  an  egg.  Some  believe 
its  degree  of  heat  to  be  lelTened.  It  raifes 
the  mercury  in  Farenheit's  thermometer  to 
112  degrees,  which  is  fever  heat.  It  fome- 
times  relieves  where  the  Warm  fpring  fails. 
A  fountain  of  common  water,  ifTuing  within 
a  few  inches  of  its  margin,  gives  it  a  lingular 
appearance.  Comparing  the  temperature  of 
thefe  with  that  of  the  Hot  fprings  of  Kam- 
fchatka,  of  which  Krachininnikow  gives  an 
account,  the  difference  is  very  great,  the  lat- 
ter raifing  the  mercury  to  200'.  which  is 
within  12°.  of  boiling  water.  Thefe  fprings 
are  very  much  reforted  to  in  fpite  of  a  total 
want  of  accommodation  for  the  fick.  Their 
waters  are  ftrongeft  in  the  hotteft  months, 
which  occafipns  their  being  yifited  in  July 
and  Auguft  principally. 

The  Sweet  fprings  are  in  the  county  of 

Botetourt,  ^t  the  eaftern  foot  of  the  Allegha^- 

E  3  nty^ 
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n'^y,  about  42  miles  from  the  Warm  fprings. 
They  are  ftill  lefs  known.  Flaving  been  found 
to  relieve  cafes  in  which  the  others  had  been 
ineffedually  tried,  it  is  probable  their  com- 
pofition  is  difFer&nt.  They  are  different  alfo 
is  their  temperature,  being  as  cold  as  corh- 
mon  water :  which  is  not  mentioned,  how- 
ever, as  a  proof  of  a  diftinft  impregnation. 
This  is  among  the  firil  fources  of  James 
river.  - 

On  Patowmac  river,  in  Berkeley  county, 
above  the  North  mountain,  are  Medicinal 
fprings,  much  more  frequented  than  thofe  of 
Augulta.  Their  powers,  however,  are  lefs, 
the  waters  weakly  mineralized,  and  fcarcely 
warm.  They  are  more  vifited,  becaufe  fitu- 
ated  in  a  fertile,  plentiful,  and  pojiuloiis' 
country,  better  provided  with  accommodai- 
tions,  always  fafe  from  the  Indiiins,  and 
nearefb  to  the  more  populous  ftates'. 

In  Louifa  county,  on  the  head  waters  of 
the  South  Anna  branch  of  York  river,  are 
fprings  of  fome  medicinalvirtue.  They  are 
not  much  ufed  however.  There  is  a  weak 
chalybeate  at  Richmond  3  and  many  others 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  which  are  of 
too  little  worth,  or  too  little  note,  to  be  enu- 
merated after  thofe  before-mentioned. 

We  are  told  of  a  Sulphur  fpring  on  How- 
ard's creek  of  Greenbriar,  and  another  at 
BoonJborough  on  Kentuckey, 
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In  the  low  grounds  of  the  Great  Kanha-  Burning 
wa}^  7  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Elk  river,  ^""^° 
and  ^^  above  that  of  the  Kanhaway  itfeif,  is 
a  hole  in  the  earth  of  the  capacity  of  30  or 
40  gallons,  from  which  iffucs  conftantly  a 
bituminous  vapour  in  fo  ftrong  a  current,  as 
to  give  to  the  fand  about  its  orifice  the  mo- 
tion which  it  has  in  a  boiling  fpring.  On 
prefenting  a  lighted  candle  or  torch  within 
18  inches  of  the  hole,  it  flames  up  in  a  co- 
lumn of  18  inches  diameter,  and  four  or  five 
feet  height,  which  fometimes  burns  out  within 
20  minutes,  and  at  other  times  has  been 
known  to  continue  three  days,  and  then  has 
been  left  iliil  burning.  The  flame  is  un- 
fteady,  of  the  denfity  of  that  of  burning  fpi- 
rits,  and  fmells  like  burning  pit  coal.  Water 
fometimes  colle6ls  in  the  bafon,  which  is  re- 
markably cold,  and  is  kept  in  ebullition  by 
the  vapour  iflfuing  through  it.  If  the  vapour 
be  fired  in  that  fcate,  the  water  foon  becomes 
fo  warm  that  the  hand  cannot  bear  it,  and 
evaporates  wholly  in  a  fljort  time.  This, 
with  the  circumjacent  lands,  is  the  property 
of  his  Excellency  General  Wafhington  and 
of  General  Lewis. 

There  is  a  fimilar  one  on  Sandy  river,  the 

flame  of  which  is   a  column   of  about   12 

inches  diameter,  and  3  feet  high.     General 

Clarke,  who  informs  me  of  it,  kindled  the 

E  4  vapour. 
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vapour,   ftaid  about  an   hour,   and   left  it 

burning. 
Svpinoa         'Y[iQ  mention  of  uncommon  fprin2;s  leads 

fountains.  *        " 

me  to  that  of  Syphon  fountains.  There  is 
one  of  thefe  near  the  intcrfeftion  of  the  Lord 
Fairfax's  boundary  with  the  North  mountain, 
not  far  from  Brock's  gap,  on  the  flream  of 
which  is  agrift-mill,  which  grinds  two  bulhel 
of  grain  at  every  flood  of  the  fpring.  Ano- 
ther, near  the  Cow-pafture  river,  a  mile  and 
a  half  below  its  confluence  with  the  BuU- 
paflure  river,  and  16  or  17  miles  from  the 
Hot  fprings,  which  intermits  once  in  every 
twelve  hours.  One  alfo  near  the  mouth  of 
the  North  Holflion. 

After  thefe  may  be  mentioned  the  Natural 
Well,  on  the  lands  of  a  Mr.  Lewis  in  Frede- 
rick county.  It  is  fomewhat  larger  thatj  a 
common  well :  the  water  rifes  in  it  as  near 
the  furface  of  the  earth  as  in  the  neighbour- 
ing artificial  wells,  and  is  of  a  depth  as  yet 
unknown.  It  is  faid  there  is  a  current  in  it 
tending  fenfibly  downwards.  If  this  be  true, 
it  probably  feeds  feme  fountain,  of  which  it 
is  the  natural  refervoir,  diftinguilhed  from 
others,  like  that  of  Madifon's  cave,  by  being 
accefTible.  It  is  ufed  with  a  bucket  and 
windlafs  as  an  ordinary  well. 
Vegetables.  A  complete  catalogue  of  the  trees,  plants, 
fruits,  &c.  is  probably  not  defired.    I  will 
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iketch  but  thofe  which  would  principally  at- 
tract notice,  as  being  i.  Medicinal,  2.  Efcu- 
lent,  3.  Ornamental,  or  4.  Ufeful  for  fabri- 
cation; adding  the  Linnsean  to  the  popular 
names,  as  the  latter  might  not  convey  pre- 
cife  information  to  a  foreigner.     I  (hall  con- 
fine myfelf  too  to  native  plants. 
I.  Senna.     Caflia  liguftrlna. 
Arfmart.     Polygonum  Sagittatum. 
Clivers,  or  goofe-grafs.    Galium  Ipurium. 
Lobelia  of  feveral  fpecies. 
Palma  Chrifti.     Ricinus. 
(3.)  James-town  weed.     Datura  Stramo- 
nium. 
Mallow.     Malva  rotundifolia. 
Syrian  mallow.    Hibifcus  mofchentos. 

Hibifcus  virginicus. 
Indian  mallow.     Sida  rhombifolia. 

Sida  abutilon, 
Virginia  Marlhmallow.     Napjea  herma- 
phrodita. 

Napasa  dioi'ca. 
Indian  phyfic.     Spirasa  trifoliata. 
Euphorbia  Ipecacuanhse. 
Pleurify  root.     Afclepias  decumbens. 
Virginia  fnake-root.    Ariftolochia  ferpen- 

taria. 
Black  fnake-root.     Adaea  racemofa, 
Seneca  rattlefnake-root.   Polygala  Senega. 
Valerian.    Valeriana  locufta  radiata. 

Gen  tiana. 
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Gentiana^  Saponariaj  Villofa  &  Centaurium. 
Ginfeng.     Panax  quinqi:!efoIium. 
Angelica.     Angelica  rylveftris. 
Cafiava.     Jatropha  urens. 

2.  Ttickahoe.     Lycoperdon  tuber. 
Jerufalem  artichoke.  HeliaRthiistuberofu!. 
Long  potatoes.     Convolvulas  batatas. 
Granadillas.  May  cocks.  Maracocks.  Pafli- 

flbra  incarnata. 
Panic.     Fanicuiti  of  many  fpecles. 
Indian  millet.     Holcus  laxus. 

Holciis  ftriofus. 
Wild  oat.     Zizania  aquatica. 
"Wild  pea.     Dolichos  of  Clayton. 
Lupine.     Lupinus  perennis. 
Wild  hop.     Humulus  lupulus. 
Wild  cherry.     Prunus  Virginiana. 
Cherokee  plumb.    Prunus  fyl-l 

veftris  fru6lu  majori.  j 

Wild  plumb.    Prunus  fylvcftris  |        ^ 

fru6lu  minori.  J 

Wild  crab-ap^le.     Pyrus  "coronaria. 
Red  mulberry.     MoVus  rubra. 
Perfmnmon.     Diofpyrds  Virginiana. 
Sugar  maple.     AcerTaccharinum. 
Scaly  bark  hiccory.     Juglans  alba  cortlce 

fquamofo.     Clayton. 
Common  hiccory.     Juglans  alba,  fru<5lu 

minore  rancido.     Clayton. 

Paccan, 
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Paccanj  or  Illinois  nut.  Not  defcribed  by 
Linnseus,  Millar,  or  Clayton,  Were  I  to 
venture  to  defcribe  this,  fpeaking  of  the 
fruit  from  memory,  and  of  the  leaf  from 
plants  of  two  years  growth,  I  fhbuld 
fpecify  it  as  the  Julians  alba,  foliolis 
lanceoiatis,  acuminatis,  ferratis,  tomen- 
tofis,  fru6lu  mihore,  ovato,  compreflb, 
vix  infculpto,  dulci,  putamine,  tener- 
rimo.  It  grows  on  the  Illinois,  Wabafh, 
Ohio,  and  Miffifipi.  It  is  fpokeri  of  by 
Dori  Ullba  Under  the  name  of  Pacanos^ 
in  his  Noticias  Americanas.    Ehtret.  6. 

Black  walnut.     Juglans  nigra. 

White  walnut.     Juglans  alba. 

Chefnut.     Fagus  caflanea. 

Chinquapin.     Fagtis  pumila. 

Hazlenut.     Corylus'  avellaria. 

Grapes.  Vitis.  Various  kinds,  though  only 
three  defcribed  by  Claytori. 

Scarlet  Strawberries.    Fragaria  Virginiana 
of  Millar. 

Whortleberries.  Vacclnium  uliginofum? 

Wild  goofeberries.     Ribes  grofiularia. 

Cranberries.     Vaccinium  oxycoccos. 

Black  rafpberries.     Rubus  occidentalis. 

Blackberries,     Rubus  fruticofus. 

Dewberries.     Rubus  csfius. 

Cloud-berries.     Rubus  chamsemorus. 

3.  Plane- 
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J.  Plane-tree.    Platanus  occidentalis. 
Poplar.     Liriodendron  tulipifera. 

Populus  heterophylla. 
Black  poplar.     Populus  Higra« 
Afpen.     Populus  tremula. 
Linden,  or  lime,     Tilia  Americana. 
Red  flowering  maple.     Acer  rubrum. 
Horfe.chefnut,  or  Buck's-eye.     JEfculus 

pavia. 
Catalpa.     Bignonia  catalpa. 
Umbrella.     Magnolia  tripetala. 
Swamp  laurel.     Magnolia  glauca. 
Cucumber-tree.     Magnolia  acuminata, 
Portugal  bay.     Laurus  indica. 
Red  bay.     Laurus  borbonia. 
Dwarf-rofebay.  Rhododendron  maximum. 
Laurel  of  the  weftern  country.  Qu.  Ipecies  ? 
Wild  pimento.    Laurus  benzoin. 
Saflafras.     Laurus  faflafras. 
Locuft.     Robinia  pfeudo-acacia. 
Honey-locuft.     pleditfia.  i.  €. 
Dogwood.     Cornus  florida. 
Fringe  or  fnow-drop  tree.     Chionanthus 

Virginica, 
Barberry.     Berberis  vulgaris. 
Redbud,  or  Judas-tree.  Cercis  Canadenfis, 
Holly.     Ilex  aquifolium. 
Cockfpur  hawthorn.     Cratagus  coccinea. 
Spindle-tree.     Euonymus  Europseus. 

Evergreen 
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Evergreen  fpindle-tree.   Euonymus  Amt- 

ricanus. 
Itea  Virginica. 
Elder.     Sambucus  nigra. 
Papaw.    Annona  triloba. 
Candleberry  myrtle,     Myrica  cerifera. 
Dwarf-laurel.  Kalmia  angufti- 7  called  ivy 

folia.         Kalmia  latifoliajwith  us. 
Ivy.     Hedera  quinquefolia. 
Trumpet  honey fuckle.    Lonicera  fcmper- 

virens.  . 
Upright  honeyfuckle.    Azalea  nudiflora. 
Yellow  jafmine.   Bignonia  fempervirens, 
Calycanthus  floridus. 
American  aloe.     Agave  Virginica, 
Sumach.     Rhus.     Qu.  fpecies? 
Poke.     Phytolacca  decandra. 
Long  mofs.     Tillandfia  Ufneoides. 

4.  Reed.    Arundo  phragmitis. 

Virginia  hemp.     Acnida  cannabina. 

Flax.     Linum  Virginianum. 

Black,  or  pitch-pine.     Pinus  t2eda. 

White  pine.     Pinus  ftrobus. 

Yellow  pine.     Pinus  Virginica. 

Spruce  pine,     Pinus  foliis  fingularibus. 

Clayton. 
Hemlock  fpruce  fir.     Pinufi  Canadenfis, 
Arbor  vitse.    Thuya  occidentalis. 

Juniper, 
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juniper.     Juniperus  virginica  (called  ce- 
dar with  us). 

Cyprefs.     CuprelTus  diftlcha. 

White  cedar.     CuprelTus  Thyoides. 

Black  oak.     Quercus  nigra* 

White  oak.     Quercus  alba. 

Red  oak.     Quercus  rubra. 

Willow  oak.     Quercus  phellos. 

Chefnut  oak.     Quercus  prinus. 

Black  jack  oak.  Quercus  aquatica,    Clay- 
ton.    Query? 

Ground  oak.    Quercus  pumila.    Clayton. 

Live  oak.     Quercus  Virginiana.     Millar, 

Black  Birch.     Betula  nigra. 

White  birch.     Betula  alba. 

Beach.     Fagus  fylvatica. 

Alh.    Fraxinus  Americana.  •    , 

Fraxinus  Novse  Anglian.    Millar. 

Elm.     Ulmus  Americana. 

Willow.     Salix.     Query  fpecies  ? 

Sweet  Gum.     Liquidambar  ftyraciflua. 

The  followingwere  found  in  Virginia  when 
firft  vifited  by  the  Engliih  i  but  it  is  not  faid 
whether  of  fpontaneous  growth,  or  by  culti- 
vation only.  Moft  probably  they  were  na- 
tives of  more  fouthern  climates,  and  handed 
along  the  continent  from  one  nation  to  ano-« 
ther  of  the  favasres. 

Tobacco.     Nicotiana, 

Maize.     Zea  mays. 

Round 
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Round  potatoes.     Solarium  tuberofum* 

Pumpkins.     Cucurbita  pepo. 

Cymlings.     Cucurbita  verrucofa. 

Squaihes.     Cucurbita  melopepo. 

There  is  an  infinitude  of  other  plants  and 
flowers,  for  an  enumeration  and  fcientiflc  de- 
fcription  of  which  I  riiuil  refer  to  the  Flora 
Virginica  of  our  great  botanift  Dr.  Clayton, 
publiHied  by  Gronovius  atLeyden,  in  1762, 
This  accurate  obferyer  was  a  native  and  re- 
fident  of  this  ft^te,  palTed  a  .long  life  in  ex- 
ploring and  defcribing  its  plants,  and  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  enlarged  the  botanical  cata- 
logue as  much  as  almoft  any  man  who  has 
lived. 

Befides  thefe  plants,  which  are  native,  our 
Farms  produce  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  buck 
wheat,  broom  corn,  and  Indian  corn.  The 
climate  fuirs  rice  well  enough  wherever  the 
lands  do.  Tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  and  cotton, 
are  flapl»  commodities.  Indico  yields  two 
cuttings.  The  filk-worm  is  a  native,  and  the 
mulberry,  proper  for  its  food,  grows  kindly. 

We  cultivate  affo  potatoes,  both  the  long 
and  the  round,  turnips,  carrots,  parfneps, 
pumpkins,  and  ground  nuts  (Arachis.)  Our 
grafles  are  Lucerne,  St.  Foin,  Burnet,  Timo- 
thy, r'ky  and  orchard  grafsi  red,  white,  and 
yellow  clover  j  greenfwerd,  blue  grafs,  and 
crab  grafs. 

The 
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The  gardens  yield  mufk  melons,  waterme- 
lons, tomatas,  okra,  pomegranates,  figs,  and 
the  efculent  plants  of  Europe. 

The  orchards  produce  apples,  pears,  cher- 
ries, quinces,  peaches,  nedarines,  apricots, 
almonds,  and  plumbs. 
'Animals.  Our  quadrupeds  have  been  moftlydefcribed 
by  Linnasus  and  Monf.  de  BufFon.  Of  thefe 
the  Mammoth,  or  big  buffalo,  as  called  by  the 
Indians,  muft  certainly  have  been  the  largeft. 
Their  tradition  is,  that  he  was  carnivorous, 
and  ftill  exifls  in  the  northern  parts  of  Ame- 
rica. A  delegation  of  warriors  from  the  De- 
laware tribe  having  vifited  the  governor  of 
Virginia,  during  the  prefent  revolution,  on 
matters  of  bufinefs,  after  thefe  had  been  dif- 
cuffed  and  fettled  in  council,  the  governor 
aficed  them  fome  queftions  relative  to  their 
country,  and,  among  others,  what  they  knew 
or  had  heard  of  the  animal  whofe  bones  were 
found  at  the  Saltlicks,  on  the  Ohio.  Their 
chief  fpeaker  immediately  put  himfelf  into 
an  attitude  of  oratory,  and  with  a  pomp 
fuited  to  what  he  conceived  the  elevation  of 
his  fubje6t,  informed  him  that  it  was  a  tra- 
dition handed  down  from  their  fathers,  *  That 

*  in  antient  times  a  herd  of  thefe  tremendous 
'  animals  came  to  the  Big-bone  licks,  and 

*  began  an  univerfal  deftrudtion  of  the  bear, 

*  deer,  elks,  buffaloes,  and  other  animals, 

which 
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*  which  had  been  created  for  the  ufe  or  the 

*  Indians :  that  the  GreatMan  above,  looking 
^  down  and  feeing  thisj  was  fo  enraged  that 
^  he  feized  his  lightning,  defcended  on  the 
'  earth,  feated  himfelf  on   a  neighbouring 

*  mountain,  on  a  rock,  of  which  his  feat  and 

*  the  print  of  his  feet  are  flill  to  be  feen, 
'  and  hurled  his  bolts  among  them  till  the 

*  whole  were  flaughtered,    except  the  big 

*  bull,  who  prefenting  his  forehead  to  the 

*  Ihafts,  Ihook  them  off  as  they  fell ;    but 

*  milling  one  at  length,  it  wounded  him  in 

*  the  fide  -,    whereon,   fpringing  round,   he 

*  bounded  over  the  Ohio,  over  the  Wabafh, 

*  the  Illinois,  and  finally  over  the  great  lakes, 

*  where  he  is  living  at  this  day.'  It  is  weli 
known  that  on  the  Ohio,  and  in  many  parts 
of  America  further  north,  tuflcs,  grinders,  and 
ikeletons  of  unparalleled  magnitude^  are 
found  in  great  numbers,  fome  lying  on  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  and  fome  a  little  below 
it.  A  Mr.  Stanley,  taken  prifoner  by  the 
Indians  near  the  mouth  of  the  Taniffee,  re- 
lates, that,  after  being  transferred  through 
feveral  tribes,  from  one  to  another,  he  was 
at  length  carried  over  the  mountairis  weft  of 
the  Miffouri  to  a  river  which  runs  weftward- 
ly;  that  thefe  bones  abounded  there  ^  and 
that  the  natives  defcribed  to  him  the  animal 
to  which  they  belonged  as  ftill  exiftingin  the 
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j5orthern  parts  of  their  country  -,  from  which 
defcription  he  judged  it  to  be  an  elephant. 
Bones  of  the  fame  kind  have  been   lately 
found,    fome  feet  below  the  furface  of  the. 
earth,  in  falines  opened  on  the  North  Holfton, 
a  branch  of  the  TanifTee,  about  the  latitude 
©f  3^i°'  North.     From  the  accounts  pub- 
lifhed  in  Europe,  I  fuppofe  it  to  be  decided, 
that  thefe  are  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe 
found  in  Siberia.    Inftances  are  m.entioned  of 
like  animal  remains  found  in  the  more  fouth- 
ern  climates  of  both  hem.ifpheres;  but  they  are 
either  fo  loofely  mentioned  as  to  leave  a  doubt 
of  the  fafl,  fo  inaccurately  defcribed  as  not 
to  authorize  the  claffing  them  with  the  great 
northern  bones,  or  fo  rare  as  to  found  a  fufpi- 
cion  that  they  have  been  carried  thither  as  cu- 
riofities  from  more  northern  regions.   So  that 
on  the  whole  there  feem  to  be  no  certain 
vefiiges  of  the  exiilence  of  this  animal  fur- 
ther fouth  than  the  falines  laft  mentioned. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  tulks  and  Ikeletons 
have  been  afcribed  by  the  naturalifts  of  Eu- 
rope to  the  elephant,  while,  the  grinders  have 
been  given  to  the  hippopotamus,  or  river- 
horfe.      Yet  it  is  acknowledged,    that  the 
tulks  and  fl^eletons  are  much   larger  than 
thofe  of  the  elephant,  and  the  grinders  many" 
times  greater  than  thofe  of  the  hippopotarnus, 
and  eflentially  different  in  form.     "Wherever 
thefe  grinders  are  found,  there  alfo  we  find 
4  .  the 
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the  tuflcs  and  fkeletonj  but  no  fkekton  of  the 
hippopotannus  nor  grinders  of  the  elephant* 
It  will  not  befaid  that  the  hippopotamus  and 
elephant  came  alv»rays  to  the  fanne  fpot,  the 
foraier  to  depofit  his  grinders,  and  the  latter 
his  tulks  and  flieleton.  For  what  became  of 
the  parts  not  depofited  there  ?  We  muft  agree 
then  that  thefe  remains  belong  to  each  other, 
that  they  are  of  one  and  the  fame  animal, 
that  this  was  not  a  hippopotamus,  becaufe 
the  hippopotamus  had  no  tulles  nor  fuch  a 
frame,  and  becaufe  the  grinders  differ  in  their 
fize  as  well  as  in  the  number  and  form  of 
their  points.  That  it  was  not  an  elephant, 
I  think  afcertained  by  proofs  equally decifive. . 
I  will  not  avail  myfelf  of  the  authority  of  the 
celebrated  *  anatomift,  who,  from  an  exami- 
nation of  the  form  and  flrufture  of  the  tufles, 
has  declared  they  were  effentially  different 
from  thofe  of  the  elephant;  becaufe  another 
-j-  anatomift,  equally  celebrated,  has  declared, 
on  a  like  examination,  that  they  are  precifely' 
the  fame.  Between  two  fuch  authorities  I 
will  fuppofe  this  circumftance  equivocal. 
But,  I.  The  fkeleton  of  the  mammoth  (for 
fo  the  incognitum  has  been  called)  befpeaks' 
an  animal  of  five  or  fix  times  the  cubic  vo- 
lume of  the  elephant,  asMonf.  de  BufFon  has 
admitted.  2.  The  grinders  are  five  times  as 
*  Hunter,  f  D'Aubenton. 
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large,  are  fquare,  and  the  grinding  furfacf 
lludded  with  four  or  five  rows  of  blunt  points: 
whereas  thofe^of  the  elephant  are  broad  and 
thin,  -and  their  grinding  furface  flat.     3.  I 
have   never  heard  an  inftance,  and  fuppofe 
there  has  been  none,  of  the  grinder  of  an  ele- 
phant being  found  in  America.    4.  From  the 
known  temperature  and  conftitution  of  the 
elephant  he  could  never  have  exifted  in  thofe 
regions  where  the  remains  of  the  mammoth 
have  been  found.     The  elephant  is  a  native 
only  of  the  torrid  zone  and  its  vicinities : 
if,  with  the  affiftance  of  warm  apartments  and 
warm  clothing,  he  has  been  preferved  in  life 
in  the  temperate  climates  of  Europe,  it  has 
only  been  for  a  fmall  portion  of  vy^hat  would 
have  been  his  natural  period,  and  no  inftance 
of  his  multiplication  in  them  has  ever  been 
known.    But  no  bones  of  the  mammoth,  as  I 
have  before  obferved,  have  been  ever  found 
further  fouth  than  the  falines  of  the  Holfton, 
and  they  have  been  found  as  far  north  as  the 
Ardic  circle.     Thofe,  therefore,  who  are  of 
opinion  that  the  elephant  and  mammoth  are 
the  fame,  muft  believe,  i.  That  the  elephant 
known  to  us  can  exift  and  multiply  in  the 
frozen  zone;  or,  2.  That  an  internal  fire  may 
once  have  warmed  thofe  regions,  and  fince 
abandoned   them,   of  which,   however,  the 
.  globe  exhibits  no  unequivocal  indications ;  or, 
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3-  That  the  obliquity  of  the  eclipticj  when 
thefe  elephants  lived,  was  (o  great  as  to  in- 
clude within  the  tropics  all  thofe  regions  in 
which  the  bonesare  found ;  the  tropics  being, 
as  is  before  obferved,  the  natural  limits  of 
habitation  for  the  elephant.  But  if  it  be  ad- 
mitted that  this  obliquity  has  really  decreafed, 
and  we  adopt  the  higheft  rate  of  decreafe 
yet  pretended,  that  is,  of  one  minute  in  a 
century,  to  transfer  the  northern  tropic  to 
the  Arctic  circle,  would  carry  the  exiftence 
of  thefe  fuppofed  elephants  2^0,000  years 
back  j  a  period  far  beyond  our  conception 
of  the  duration  of  animal  bones  left  expofed. 
to  the  open  air,  as  thefe  are  in  many  in- 
ftances.  Belides,  though  thefe  regions  would 
then  be  fuppofed  within  the  tropics,  yet  their 
winters  would  have  been  too  fevere  for  the 
fenfibility  of  the  elephants  They  would  have 
had  too  but  one  day  and  one  night  in  the 
year,  a  circumflance  to  v/hich  we  have  no 
reafon  to  fuppofe  the  nature  of  the  elephant 
fitted.  However,  it  has  been  demonftrated, 
that,  if  a  variation  of  obliquity  in  th^  ecliptic 
takes  place  at  all,  it  is  vibrator}'',  and  never 
exceeds  the  limits  of  9  degrees,  which  is  not 
fufficient  to  bring  thefe  bones  within  the 
tropics.  One  of  thefe  hypothefes,  or  fome 
other  equally  voluntary  and  inadmiffible  to 
cautious  philofopby,  muft  be  adopted  to  fup- 
F  3  port 
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port  the  opinion  that  thefe  are  the  bones  of 
the  elephant.  For  my  own  part,  I  find  it 
eafier  to  believe  that  an  animal  may  have 
exifted,  refembling  the  elephant  in  his  tiifks, 
and  general  anatomy^  while  his  nature  was 
in  other  refpefts  extremely  different.  From 
the  30th  degree  of  South  latitude  to  the  30th 
of  Norths  are  nearly  the  limits  which  nature 
has  fixed  for  the  exiftence  and  multiplication 
of  the  elephant  known  to  us.  Proceeding 
thence  northv/ardiy  to  ^^1;  degrees,  we  enter 
thofe  afTigned  to  the  mammoth.  The  fur- 
ther we  advance  North,  the  more  their  vef- 
tiges  multiply  as  far  as  the  earth  has  been 
explored  in  that  dire6lion  5  and  it  is  as  pro- 
bable as  otherwife,  that  this  progrelTion  con- 
tinues to  the  pole  itfelf,  if  land  extends- fq  far. 
The  center  of  the  Frozen  zone  then  may  be 
the  Achme  of  their  vigour,  as  that  of  the 
Torrid  is  of  the  elephant.  Thus  nature 
feems  to  have  drawn  a  belt  of  feparation 
■between  thefe  two  treniendous  animals,  whofe 
breadth  indeed  is  not  precifely  known,  though 
at  prefent  we  rnay  fuppofe  it  about  6|  degrees 
of  latitude  J  to  have  affigned  to  the  elephant 
the  regions  South  of  thefe  confines,  and  thofe 
North  to  the  mammoth,  founding  the  con- 
ftitution  of  the  one  in  her  extreme  of  heat, 
and  that  of  the  other  in  the  extreme  of  cold. 
"When   the  Creator  has  therefore  feparated 
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their  nature  as  far  as  the  extent  of  the  fcaie 
of  animal  life  allowed  to  this  planet  would 
permit,  it  feems  perverfe  to  declare  it  the 
fame,  from  a  partial  refemblance  of  their 
tulles  and  bones.  But  to  vv^hatever  animal 
we  afcribe  thefe  remains,  it  is  certain  fuch  a 
one  has  exifiied  in  America,  and  that  it  has 
been  the  largeft  of  all  terreflrial  beings.  It 
fhould  have  fufficed  to  have  refcued  the  earth 
it  inhabitedj  and  the  atmofphere  it  breathed, 
from  the  imputation  of  impotence  in  the 
conception  and  nourifiiment  of  animal  life  on 
a  large  fcale :  to  have  ftifled,  in  its  birth,  the 
opinion  of  a  v/riter,  the  mofl:  learned  too  of 
all  others  in  the  fcience  of  animal  hiftorj, 
that  in  the  new  world,  *  La  nature  vivante  Buffon. 
*■  eft  beaucoup  moins  agiiilmte,  beaucoup  ed!  Palfs!' 
*  moins  forte  :'  that  nature  is  lefs  aftive,  lefs  ^^^^' 
energetic  on  one  fide  of  the  globe  than  flie 
is  on  the  other.  As  if  both  fides  were  not 
warmed  by  the  fame  genial  fun  j  as  if  a  foil 
of  the  fame  chemical  compofition,  was  lefs 
capable  of  elaboration  inro  animal  nutri- 
ment ;  as  if  the  fruits  and  grains  from  that 
foil  and  fun,  yielded  a  lefs  rich  chyle,  gave 
lefs  extenfion  to  the  foiids  and  fluids  of  the 
body,  or  produced  fooner  in  the  cartilages, 
meliibranes,  and  fibres,  that  rigidity  which 
reftrains  all  further  extenfion^  and  terminates 
animal  growth.  The  trutii  is,  that  a  Pigmy 
F  4  and 
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and  a  Patagonian,  a  Moufe  and  a  Mammoth^, 
derive  their  dimenfions  from  the  fame  nutria 
tive  juices.  The  difference  of  increment  de- 
pends on  circumftances  unfearchable  to  be- 
ings with  our  capacities.     Every  race  of  ani- 
mals  feems    to   have    received    from    their 
Maker  certain  laws  of  extenfion  at  the  time 
of  their  formation.     Their  elaborative  or- 
gans were  formed  to  produce   this,    while 
proper  obflacles  were  oppofed  to  its  further 
progrefs.     Below   thefe  limits  they  cannot 
fall,  nor  rife  above  them.     What  interme- 
diate ftation  they  fhail  take  may  depend  on 
foil,  on  climate,  on  food,  on  a  careful  choice 
of  breeders.     But  all  the  manna  of  heaven 
would  never  raife  the  Moufe  to  the  bulk  of 
the  Mammoth. 
scvil'i.  ioo       The  opinion  advanced  by  the  Count  de 
— ^56-      Buffon,  is  I.  That  the  animals  common  both 
to  the  old  and  new  world,  are  fmaller  in  the 
latter.     2.  That  thofe  peculiar  to  the  new, 
are  on  a  fmaller  fcale.     3.  That  thofe  which 
have  been  domefticated  in  both,  have  dege- 
nerated in  America:  and  4.  That  on  the 
whole  it  exhibits  fewer  fpecies.     And   the 
reafon  he  thinks  is,  that  the  heats  of  Ame- 
rica are  lefsj  that  more  waters  are  fpread 
over  its  furface  by  nature,  and  fewer  of  thefe 
drained  off  by  the  hand  of  man.     In  other 
wordsj  that  heat  is   friendly,  ^nd    motfture 
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adverfe  to  the  produ6tion  and  developement 
of  large  quadrupeds.     I  will  not  meet  this 
hypothefis  on  its  firfl  doubtful  ground,  whe- 
ther  the  climate  of  America  be  compara- 
tively more  humid  ?  Becaufe  we  are  not  fur- 
nifncd  with  obfervations  fuJEHcient  to  decide     , 
this  queftion.     And  thougb,  till  it  be  de- 
cided, we  are  as  free  to  deny,  as  others  are 
to  affirm  the  fa6t,  yet  for  a  moment  let  it  be 
fuppofed.     The  hypothefis,  after  this  fup- 
pofition,  proceeds  to  another;  that  moifiure 
is  unfriendly  to  animal  growth.  The  truth  of 
this  is  infcrutable  to  us  by  reafonings  a  priori. 
Nature  has  hidden  froqn  us  her  modus  agendi. 
Our  only  appeal  on  fuch  quellions  is  to  ex- 
perience j  and    I    think   that   experience  is 
againft  the  fuppofition.   It  is  by  the  affiftance 
of  heat  and  moifiure  that  vegetables  are  ela- 
borated   from    the   elements   of  earth,  air, 
water,  and   fire.     We   accordingly  fee  the 
more  humid  climates  produce  the  greater 
quantity  of  vegetables.     Vegetables  are  me- 
diately or  immediately  the  food  of  every 
animal :  and  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  food,  we  fee  animals  not  only  multiplied 
in   their  numbers,  but   improved    in    their 
bulk,  as  far  as  the  laws  of  their  nature  will 
admit.     Of  this  opinion   is   the   Count  de 
BufFon  hirafelf  in  another  part  of  his  work : 
*  en  general  il  paroit  que  les  pays  un  peu  vIH.  134. 
froids  conviennent  mieux  a  nos  boeufs  que 
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Ics  pays  chauds,  et  qu'ils  font  d'autant  plus 
gros  ec  plus  grands  que  le  climat  ell  plus 
humide  ec  plus  abondans  en  paturages.  Lcs 
boeufs  de  Danemarck,  de  la  Podolie,  de 
rUkraine  et  de  la  Tartaric  qu'habitent  les 
Calmouqucs  font  les  plus  grands  de  tous.' 
Here  then  a  race  of  animals,  and  one  of  the 
iargeft  too,  has  been  increafed  in  its  dimen- 
fions  by  cold  and  moijlurey  in  dire6t  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  hypothefis,  which  fuppofes  that 
thefe  two  circumftances  diminifh  animal 
bulk,  and  that  it  is  their  contraries  heat  and 
drynzjs  which  enlarge  it.  But  when  we  ap- 
peal to  experience,  we  are  not  to  reft  fatis- 
fied  with  a  fingle  fa6t.  Let  us  therefore  try 
our  queftion  on  more  general  ground.  Let 
us  take  two  portions  of  the  earth,  Europe 
and  America  for  inftance,  fufficiently  exten- 
five  to  give  operation  to  general  caufesj  \tt 
Vis  confider  the  circumftances  peculiar  to 
each,  and  obferve  their  effect  on  animal  na- 
ture. America,  running  through  the  torrid 
as  well  as  temperate  zone,  has  more  heat, 
coUedlively  taken,  than  Europe.  But  Eu- 
rope, according  to  our  hypothefis,  is  the 
dryeji*  They  are  equally  adapted  then  to 
animal  produ6tions;  each  being  endowed 
with  one  of  thofe  caufes  which  befriend  ani- 
mal growth,  and  with  one  which  oppofes  it. 
If  it  be  thought  unequal  to  compare  Europe 

with 
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With  America,  which  is  fo  much  larger,  I  an- 
fwer,  not  more  fo  than  to  compare  America 
with  the  whole  world.  Befides,  the  purpofe  of 
the  comparifon  is  to  try  an  hypothefis,  which 
makes  the  fize  of  animals  depend  on  the  heat 
and  moifture  of  climate.  If  therefore  v/e  take 
a  region,  fo  extenfive  as  to  comprehend  a 
fenfible  diftindion  of  climate,  and  fo  exten- 
five too  as  that  local  accidents,  or  the  in- 
tercourfe  of  animals  on  its  borders,  may  not 
materially  affe6l  the  fize  of  thofe  in  its  in- 
terior parts,  we  fhail  comply  with  thofe  con- 
ditions which  the  hypothefis  may  reafonably 
demand."  The  objedlion  would  be  the 
weaker  in  the  prefent  cafe,  becaufe  any  in- 
tercourfe  of  animals  which  may  take  place 
on  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Afia,  is  to 
the  advantage  of  the  former,  Afia  producing 
certainly  larger  animals  than  Europe.  Let 
us  then  take  a  comparative  view  of  the  Qua- 
drupeds of  Europe  and  America,  prefenting 
them  to  the  eye  in  three  different  tables,  in 
one  of  which  Ihall  be  enumerated  thofe 
found  in  both  countries ;  in  a  fecond  thofe 
found  in  one  only ;  in  a  third  thofe  which 
have  been  domellicated  in  both.  To  facili- 
tate the  comparifon,  let  thofe  of  each  table 
be  arranged  in  gradation  accordinor  to  their 
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fizes,  from  the  greatefl  to  the  fmalleft,  fo  far 
as   their  fizes   can   be   conjeftured.      The 
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weights  of  the  large  animals  fhall  be  ex- 
preifed  in  the  Englifh  avoirdupoife  pound 
and  its  decimals  :  thofe  of  the  fmailer  in  the 
ounce  and  its  decimals.     Thofe  which  are 
marked  thus  *,  are  adtual  weights  of  parti- 
cular fubjeds,  deqmed  among  the  largeft  of 
their  fpecies.  Thofe  marked  thus  f ,  are  fur- 
nifhed  by  judicious  perfons,  well  acquainted 
with  the  fpecies,  and  faying,  from  conjeclure 
only,  what  the  largeft  individual  they  had 
feen  would  probably  have  weighed.     The 
other  weights  are.  taken  from  Meffrs.  BufFon 
and  D'Aubenton,  and  are  of  fuch  fubjeds  as 
came  cafually  to   Jieir  hands  for  dilTe^lion. 
This    circumftance    muft    be    remembered 
where  their  weights  and  mine  ftand  oppofed : 
the  latter  being  ftated,  not  to  produce  a  con^ 
clufion  in  favour  of  the  American  fpecies, 
but  to  juftify  a  fufpenfion  of  opinion  until 
we  are  better  informed,  and  a  fufpicion  in 
the  mean  time  that  there  is  no  uniform  dif- 
ference in  favour  of  either  i  which  is  all  I 
pretend. 


Ujj^    nUM^-^A-ir^'^C'  VS, 


A  com- 
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A  comparative  View  of  the  Quadrupeds 
of  Europe  and  of  Ainerica. 

I,  Aboriginals  of  both, 

Europe.  America. 


Mammoth 

Buffalo.  Bifon 

White  bear.  Ours  blanc 

Caribou.  Renne 

Bear.  Ours 

Elk.  Elan.  Orignaljpalmated 

Red  deer.  Cerf 

Fallow  deer.  Daim 

Wolf.  Loup 

Roe.  Chevreuil 

Glutton.  Glouton.  Carcajou 

Wild  cat.  Chat  fauvag;e 

Lynx.  Loup  cervier 

Beaver.  Caftor 

Badger.  Blaireau 

Red  Fox.  Renard 

Grey  Fox.  Ifatis 

Otter.  Loutre 

Monax.  Marmotte 

Vifon.  Fouine 

Hedgehog.  Heriflbn 

Martin.  Marte 

Water  rat.  Rat  d'eau 
Wefel.  Belette 
Flying  fquirrel.  Polatouche 
Shrew  moufe,  Mufaraigne 


lb. 


153-7 


lb. 

*i8oo 

*4io 


288.8 

*273 

167.8 

69.8 

56.7 

t30 

25. 

18.5 

*45 

13.6 

"^Z'i 

8.9 

\ii 

6.5 

2.8 

2.2 

1.9 

t6- 

oz. 

7-5 

2.2 

oz. 

2.2 

t4 

I. 

II 

.  Abort-* 
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II.     Ahortginals  of  one  only^ 


EUROPE.  I     AMERICA. 


lb. 

lb. 

Sanglier.  Wild  boar 

280. 

Tapir       - 

534- 

Mouflon.  Wild  fheep 

56. 

Elk,  round  horned 

t4SO- 

Bouquetin.  Wild  goat 

Puma 

Lievre.  Hare 

7-6 

Jaguar 

218. 

Lapin.  Rabbet 

3-4 

Cabiai 

109. 

Putois.  Polecat 

3-3 

Tamanoir 

idp. 

Genette 

3'i 

Tamandua 

65.4 

Befman.  Muikrat 

oz. 

Cougarof  N.Amer. 

75- 

Ecureuil.  Squirrel 

12. 

Cougar  of  S.  Amer. 

59-4 

Hermine.  Ermia 

8.2 

Ocelot 

Rat.  Rat 

7-5 

Pecari 

46-3 

Loirs 

3-1 

Jaguaret 

43-6 

Lerot.  Dormoufe 

1.8 

Aico 

Taupe.  Mole 

1.2 

Lama 

Hamfter 

•9 

Paco 

Zifel 

Paca 

327 

Leming 

Serval 

Souris.  Moufe 

.6 

Sloth.  Unau 

27I 

Saricovienne 

Kincajou 

Tatou  KabafTou 

21. g 

Urfon.  Urchin 

Raccoon,  Raton 

16.5 

Coati 

Coendou 

16.3 

Sloth.  Ai 

13- 

Sapajou  Ouarini 

Sapajou  Coaita 

9.8 

Tatou  Encubert 

Tatou  Apar 

Tatou  Cachica 

7' 

Little  Coendou 

6-5 

Opoffum.  Sarigue 

/ 

IL  T 
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II.     Table    continued. 


E  U  R  O  P 

E. 

A  M  E  R  I  C 

A. 

lb. 

Tapeti 

Margay 

Crabier 

Agoud 

4.2 

Sapajou  Sai 

3-5 

Tatou  Cirquin^on 

Tatou  Tatouate 

I'l 

Mouffette  Squafh 

Mouffette  Chinche 

Mouffette  Conepate. 

Scunk 

' 

Mouffette.   Zorilla 
Whabus.  Hare.  Rab- 

bet 
Aperea 

Akouchi 

Ondatra.  Mufkrat 
Pilori 

Great  grey  fqmrrel 

U-7 

/ 

Fox   fquirrei  of  Vir- 

ginia 

\Z.6ZQ, 

Surikate 

2. 

Mink 

\2. 

Sapajou.  Sajou 

1.8 

[ndian    pig.     Cochon 

1.6 

d'Inde       .    _ 

Sapajou.  Sai'miri 

Phalanger 

Coquallin 

^•5 

Lefl'er  grey  fquirrei 

ti.5 

Black  fquirrei 

ti-5 

Red  fquirrei 

10,  oz. 

[Sagoin  Saki 

1 

IL 

Tablr- 
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11.     Table    continued. 


E  U  R  O  P 

E. 

A  M  E  R  I  C 

A. 

Sagoin  Pine  he 

Sagoiii  Tamarin 

oz. 

Sagoin  Ouiftiti 

4.4 

Sagoin  Marikine 

Sagoin  Mice 

Cayopollin 

Fourmillier 

Marmofe 

Sarigue  of  Cayenne 

Tucan 

Red  mole 

OS. 

Ground  fquirrel 

4- 

III.     Do'Mefiicated  in.  hothi 


Cow 

iHorfe 

Afs 

Hog 

Sheep 

Goat 

Dog 

Cat 


Europe. 


ib. 
7^3- 
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America, 


lb. 
^2500 
^1366 

•1200 
*I25 
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I  have  not  inferted  in  the  firfl  table  the 
*Phoca  nor  leather-winged  bat,  becaufe  the 
one  living  half  the  year  in  the  water,  and 
the  other  being  a  winged  animal,  the  indivi- 
duals of  each  fpecies  may  vifit  both  con- 
tinents. 

Of  the  animals  in  the  Ifl  table  Monf. 
de  BufFon  himfelf  informs  us,  [XXVIL 
I  JO.  XXX.  213.  ]  that  the  beaver,  the  ot- 
ter, and  fhrew  moufe^  though  of  the  fame 
fpecies,  are  larger  in  America  than  Europe. 
This  fhould  therefore  have  corre6led  the  ge- 
rality  of  his  expreffions  XVIII.  145.  and 
elfewhere,  that  the  animals  common  to  the 
two  countries,  are  confiderably  lefs  in  Ame- 
rica than  in  Europe,  '  &  cela  fans  aucune 
exception.'  He  tells  us  too,  [Quadrup, 
VIII.  334.  edit.  Paris,  1777]  that  on  exa- 
mining a  bear  from  America,  he  remarked 
no  difference,  '  dans  ia  forme  de  cet  ours 
dAmerique  compare  a  celui  d'Europe.'  But 
adds  from  Bartram's  journal,  that  an  Ame- 
rican bear   weighed  400  lb.  Englifh,  equal 

*  It  is  faid,  that  this  animal  Is  feldom  feen  above  30 
miles  from  (hore,  or  beyond  the  56th  degree  of  latitude 
The  interjacent  iflands  between  Aiia  and  America  ad- 
mit his  paffing  from  one  continent  to  the  other  without 
exceeding  thefe  bounds.  And,  in  faft,  travellers  tell 
us  that  thefe  iflands  are  places  of  principal  refort  for 
them,  and  efpecially  in  the  fsafon  of  bringing  forth 
their  young. 

G  to 
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to  3671b.  French:  whereas  we  find  the  Eu- 
ropean bear  examined  byMonf.D'Aubenton, 
[XVII.  82.]  weighed  but   141  lb.  French. 
That  the  palmated  Elk  is  larger  in  America 
I-  233*      than  Europe  we  are  informed  by  Kalm,  a 
1772.        Naturalift  who  vifited  the  former  by  public 
appointment  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  exa- 
mining the  fubjeds  of  Natural  hiftory.     In 
this  fa6t  Pennant  concurs  with  him.    [Bar- 
lb.  233.    rington's  Mifcellanies.]  The  fame  Kalm  tells 
us  that  the  Black  Moofe,  or  Renne  of  Ame- 
I.  xxvii.    rica,  is  as  high  as  a  tall  horfej  and  Catefby, 
that  it  is  about  the  bignefs  of  a  middle  fized 
ox.  The  fame  account  of  their  fize  has  been 
given   me    by   many  who  have  feen  them. 
XXIV.     But  Monf.  D'Aubenton  fays  that  the  Renne 
of  Europe  is  but  about  the  fize  of  a  Red- 
deer.     The  wefel  is  larger  in  America  than 
in  Europe,  as  may  be  i^Gen  by  comparing  its 
XV.  42.    dimenfions  as  reported  by  Monf.  D'Aubenton 
I.  g^g.      and  Kalm.   The  latter  tells  us,  that  the  lynx 
\\1^'lt'  badger,    red  fox,    and  flying  fquirrel,    are 
52.  the  fame   in    America   as    in   Europe :    by 

which  exprefllon  I  underftand,  they  are  the 
fame  in  all  material  circumftances,  in  fize  as 
well  as  others :  for  if  they  were  fmaller,  they 
would  differ  from  the  European.  Our  grey 
IL  78.  fox  is,  by  Catefby's  account,  little  different 
in  fize  and  fhape  from  the  European  fox. 
I  prefume  he  means  the  red  fox  of  Europe, 

as 


%. 
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as   does  Kalm,  where  he  fays,  that  in  fize  i.  sso, 
'  they  do  not  quite  come  up  to  our  foxes.* 
For  proceeding  next  to  the  red  fox  of  Ame- 
rica, he  fays  '  they  ai'e  entirely  the  fame  with 
the  European  fort.'     Which  Ihews  he  had 
in    view    one   European    fort   only,  which 
was  the  red.     So  that  the  refult  of  their  tef- 
timony  is,  that  the  American   grey  fox  is 
fomewhat  lefs  than  the  European  red ;  which 
is  equally  true  of  the  grey  fox  of  Europe, 
as  may  be  feen  by  comparing  the  meafures  xxvil.  t 
of  the  Count  deBuffon  and  Monf.  D'Auben-  ii^.  Har» 
ton.     The  white  bear  of  America  is  as  large  "»,  11.387. 
as  that  of  Europe.     The  bones  of  the  Mam-  Q^^^d.  IX. 
moth  which  have  been  found  in  America, 
are  as  large  as  thofe  found  in  the  old  world. 
It  may  be  afked,  why  I  infert  the  Mammoth, 
as  if  it  ftill  exifted  ?  I  ailc  in  return,  why  I 
fhould  omit  it,  as  if  it  did  not  exift  ?  Such 
is  the  oeconomy  of  nature,  that  no  inftance 
can  be  produced  of  her  having  permitted 
any  one  race  of  her  animals  to  become  ex- 
tin6l;  of  her  having  formed  any  link  in  her 
great  work  fo  weak  as  to  be  broken.     To 
add  to  this,  the  traditionary  teftimony  of  the 
Indians,  that  this  animal  ftill  exifts  in  the 
northern  and  weftern  parts  of  America,  would 
be  adding  the  light  of  a  taper  to  that  of  the 
meridian  fun.     Thofe  parts  ftill  remain  in 
their  aboriginal  ftate,  unexplored  and  undif- 
G  2  turbed 
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turbed  by  us,  or  by  others  for  us.  He  may 
as  well  exift  there  now,  as  he  did  formerly 
where  we  find  his  bones.  If  he  be  a  carni- 
vorous anima),  as  fome  Anatomifts  have 
conje6tured,  and  the  Indians  affirm,  his  early 
retirement  may  be  accounted  for  from  the 
generaLdellruftion  of  the  wild  game  by  the 
Indians,  which  commences  in  the  firft  inftant 
of  their  connexion  with  us,  for  the  purpofe 
of  purchafing  matchcoats,  hatchets,  and  fire 
locks,  with  their  fkins.  There  remain  then 
the  buffalo,  red  deer,  fallow  deer,  wolf,  roe, 
glutton,  wild  cat,  monax,  vifon,  hedge-hog, 
martin,  and  water  rat,  of  the  comparative 
fizes  of  which  we  have  not  fufHcient  teili- 
mony.  It  does  not  appear  that  MelTrs.  de 
Buffon  and  D'Aubenton  have  rneafured, 
weighed,  or  feen  thofe  of  America.  It  is 
faid  of  fome  of  them,  by  fome  travellers, 
that  they  are  fmaller  than  the  European.  But 
who  were  thefe  travellers  ?  Have  they  not 
been  men  of  a  very  different  defcription 
from  thofe  who  have  laid  open  to  us  the 
other  three  quarters  of  the  world  ?  Was  na- 
tural hiftory  the  objedt  of  their  travels?  Did 
they  meafure  or  weigh  the  animals  they  fpeak 
of?  or  did  they  not  judge  of  them  by  fight, 
or  perhaps  even  from  report  only  ?  Were 
they  are  acquainted  with  the  animals  of  their 
own  country,  vAih.  which  they  undertake  to 

compare 
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compare  them  ?  Have  they  not  been  fo  ig- 
norant as  often  to  miftake  the  fpecies  ?  A 
true  anfwer  to  thefe  queftions  would  proba- 
bly lighten  their  authority,  fo  as  to  render  it 
infufficient  for  the  foundation  of  an  hypothefis. 
How  unripe  we  yet  are,  for  an  accurate  com- 
parifon  of  the  animals  of  the  two  countries, 
will  appear  from  the  work  of  Monf.  de  Buf- 
fon.  The  ideas  we  fhould  have  formed  of 
the  fizes  of  fome  animals,  from  the  informa- 
tion he  had  received  at  his  firft  publications 
concerning  them,  are  very  different  from 
what  his  fubfequent  communications  give 
us.  And  indeed  his  candour  in  this  can 
never  be  too  much  praifed.  One  fentence 
of  his  book  muft  do  him  immortal  honour. 
'  J'aime  autant  une  perfonne  qui  me  releveQuad.  IX. 

*  d'une  erreur,  qu'une  autre  qui  m'apprend^*^  * 
'  une  verite,  parce  qu'en   effet  une  erreur 

*  corrigee  eft  une  verite.'  He  feems  to  have 
thought  the  Cabiai  he  firft  examined  wanted 
little  of  its  full  growth.  *^  II  n'etoit  pas  encore  xxv. 
'  tout-a-fait  aduite.'     Yet  he  weighed  but 

461  lb.  and  he  found  afterwards,  that  thefe  Quad.  ix. 
animals,  when  full  grown,  weigh  100  lb. 
He  had  fuppofed,  from  the  examination  ofxix.  3. 
a  jaguar,  faid  to  be  two  years  old,  which 
weighed  but  16  lb.  120Z.  that,  when  he 
lliould  have  acquired  his  full  growth,  he 
would  not  be  larger  than  a  middle  fized  dog. 
G  7  But 
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Quad.  IX.  But  a  fubfeqiient  account  raifes  his  weight  to 
^  '  .200  lb.    Further  information  will,  doubtlefs, 

produce  further  corredions.  The  wonder  is, 
not  that  there  is  yet  fomething  in  this  great 
work  to  correct,  but  that  there  is  fo  little. 
The  refult  of  this  view  then  is,  that  of  26 
quadrupeds  common  to  both  countries,  7 
are  faid  to  be  larger  in  America,  7  of  equal 
fize,  and  12  not  fufficiently  examined.  So 
that  the  firft  table  impeaches  the  firft  mem- 
ber of  the  aflertion,  that  of  the  animals 
common  to  both  countries,  the  American  are 
fmalleft,  '  et  cela  fans  aucune  exception.'  It 
fhews  it  not  juft,  in  all  the  latitude  in  which 
its  author  has  advanced  it,  and  probably  not 
to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  found  a  diflimflion  be- 
'     tween  the  two  countries. 

Proceeding  to  the  fecond  table,  which  ar- 
ranges the  animals  found  in  one  of  the  two 
countries  only,  Monf.  de  BufFon  obferves, 
that  the  tapir,  the  elephant  of  America,  is 
but  of  the  fize  of  a  fmall  cow.  To  preferve 
our  comparifon,  I  will  add  that  the  wild 
boar,  the  elephant  of  Europe,  is  little  more 
than  half  that  fize.  I  have  made  an  elk 
with  round  or  cylindrical  horns,  an  animal 
of  America,  and  peculiar  to  it;  becaufe  I 
have  feen  many  of  them  myfeif,  and  more 
of  their  horns ;  and  becaufe  I  can  fay,  from 
the  beft  information,  that,  in  Virgina,  this 
kind  of  elk  has  abounded  much,  and  ftill 

exifts 
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cxlfts  In  fmaller  numbers ;  and  I  could  never 
learn  that  the  palmated  kind  had  been  {ten. 
here  at  all.  I  luppofe  this  confined  to  the 
more  Northern  latitudes*.  I  have  made  our 

hare 

*  The  defcrlptlons  of  Theodat,  Denys  and  La  Hon- 
tan,  cited  by  Monf.  de  Buffon  under  the  article  Elan, 
authorize  the  fuppolition,  that  the  flat-horned  elk  is 
found  in  the  northern  parts  of  America.  It  has  not 
however  extended  to  our  latitudes.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  could  never  learn  that  the  round-horned  elk  has  been 
feen  further  North  than  the  Hudfon's  river.  This  agrees 
with  the  former  elk  in  its  general  charadler,  being, 
like  that,  when  compared  with  a  deer,  very  much 
larger,  its  ears  longer,  broader,  and  thicker  in  pro- 
portion, its  hair  much  longer,  neck  and  tail  Ihorter, 
having  a  dewlap  before  the  breaft  (carunculagutturalis 
Linnxi)  a  white  fpot  often,  if  not  always,  of  a  foot 
diameter,  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  buttocks  round 
the  tail;  its  gait  a  trot,  and  attended  with  a  rattling 
of  the  hoofs :  but  diftinguifhed  from  that  decifively  by 
its  horns,  which  are  not  palmated,  but  round  and 
pointed.  This  is  the  animal  defcribed  by  Catelby  as 
the  Cervus  major  Americanus,  the  Stag  of  America, 
le  Cerf  de  I'Amerique.  But  it  differs  from  the  Cervus 
as  totally,  as  does  the  palmated  elk  from  the  dama. 
And  in  faftit  feems  to  Hand  in  the  fame  relation  to  the 
palmated  elk,  as  the  red  deer  does  to  the  fallow.  It 
has  abounded  in  Virginia,  has  been  feen,  within  my 
knowledge,  on  the  Eallern  fide  of  the  Blue  ridge  fince 
the  year  1765,  is  now  common  beyond  thofe  moun- 
tains, has  been  often  brought  to  us  and  tamed,  and 
their  horns  are  in  the  hands  of  many,  I  fliould  de- 
iignate  it  as  the  *  Alces  Americanus  cornibus  tereti- 
G  4  ^  bus.' 
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hare  or  rabbet  peculiar,  believing  it  to  b 
different  from  both  the  European  animals  or 
thofe  denominations,  and  callino-  it  therefore 
by  its  Algonquin  name  Whabus,  to  keep 
340^1. 82.  ^^  diftind  from  thefe.  Kalm  is  oC  the  fame 
opinion.     I  have  enumerated  the  fquirrels 


'  bus.*    It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  Naturalifts,  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  j  enne  and  elk  of  Europe,  and 
who  may  hereafter  vifit  the  northern  parts  of  America, 
would   examine  well  the  animals  called  there  by  the 
names  of  grey  and  black  moofe,  caribou,  orignal,   and 
elk.     Monf.  de  BuiFon  has  done  what  could  be  done 
from  the  materials  in  his  hands,  towards  clearing   up 
the  confufion  introduced  by  the  loofe  application  of 
thefe  names  among  the  animals  they  are  meant  to  de- 
iignate.     He  reduces  the  whole  to  the  renne  and  flat- 
horned  elk.  From  all  the  information  I  have  been  able 
to  colleft,  I  ftrongly  fufpeft  they  will  be  found  to  cover 
three,  if  not  four  dilHnft  fpecies  of  animals..    I  have 
feen  ikins  of  a  m.oofe,  and  of  the  caribou  :   they  differ 
more  from  each  other,  and   from  that  of  the  round- 
horned  elk,  than  I  ever  faw  two  Ikins  differ  which  be- 
longed to   different   individuals  of  any  wild  fpecies, 
Thefe  differences  are  in  the  colour,  length,  and  coarfe- 
nefs  of  the  hair,  and  in   the  fize,  texture,  and  marks 
of  the  &in.     Perhaps  it  will  be  found   that  there  is, 
I.  the  moofe,  black  and  grey,  the   former  being  faid 
to  be  the  male,  and  the  latter  the  female.     2.  The  ca- 
ribou  or  renne.     3.  The  flat-horned  elk,  or  orignal. 
4.  The  round-horned  elk.     Should  this  lalt,  though 
poffeffing  fo  nearly  the  charafters  of  the  elk,  be  found 
to  be  the  fame  with  the  Cerf  d'Ardennes  or  Brandhirtz 
of  Germany,  ftill  there  will  remain  the  three  fpecies 
&r&  enumeratedo 

according 
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according  to  our  own  knowledge,  derived 
from  daily  fight  of  them,  becaufe  I  am  not 
able  to  reconcile  with  that  the  European  ap- 
pellations and  defcriptions.  Ihave  heard  of 
other  fpecies,  but  they  have  never  come 
within  my  own  notice.  Thefe,  I  think,  are 
the  only  inftances  in  which  I  have  departed 
from  the  authority  of  Monf.  de  Buffon  in 
the  conftru6lion  of  this  table.  I  take  him 
for  my  ground  work,  becaufe  I  think  him 
the  bed  informed  of  any  Naturalift  who  has 
ever  written.  The  refult  is,  that  there  are 
1 8  quadrupeds  peculiar  to  Europe  j  more 
than  four  times  as  many,  to  wit  74,  peculiar 
to  America;  that  the*firft  of  thefe  74  weighs 
more  than  the  whole  column  of  Europeans, 
and  confequently  this  fecond  table  difproves 
the  fecond  member  of  the  aflertion,  that  the 

*  The  Tapir  is  the  largeft  of  the  animals  peculiar 
to  America.  I  colled  his  weight  thus.  Monf.  de 
BufFon  fays,  XXIII.  274.  that  he  is  of  the  fize  of  a 
Zebu,  or  a  fmall  cow.  He  gives  us  the  meafures  of 
of  a  Zebu,  ib.  94.  as  taken  by  himfelf,  viz.  5  feet  7 
inches  from  the  muzzle  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  5 
feet  I  inch  circumference  behind  the  fore  legs.  A  bull, 
meafuring  in  the  fame  way  6  feet  9  inches  and  5  feet 
2  inches,  weighed  600 lb.  VIII.  153.  The  Zebu  then, 
and  of  courfe  the  Tapir,  would  weigh  about  500  lb. 
But  one  individual  of  every  fpecies  of  European  pecu- 
liars would  probably  weigh  lefs  than  400  lb.  Thefe 
fre  French  meafures  and  weights. 

animals 
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animals  peculiar  to  the  new  world  are  on  a 
fmaller  fcale.  To  far  as  that  aHertion  relied 
on  European  animals  for  fupport :  and  it  is 
in  full  oppofition  to  the  theory  which  makes 
the  animal  volume  to  depend  on  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  beaf  and  moiflure. 

The  Hid.  table  comprehends  thofe  qua- 
drupeds only  which  are  domeftic  in  both 
countries.  That  fome  of  thefe,  in  forne  parts 
of  America,  have  become  lefs  than  their  ori- 
ginal ftockj  is  doubtlefs  true ;  and  the  rea- 
fon  is  very  obvious.  In  a  thinly  peopled 
country,  the  fpontaneous  produ6lions  of  the 
forefts  and  wafte  fields  are  fufficient  to  fup- 
port indifferently  the  domeftic  animals  of 
the  farmer,  with  a  very  little  aid  from  him  in 
the  fevereft  and  fcarceft  feafon.  He  there- 
fore finds  it  more  convenient  to  receive  them 
•from  the  hand  of  nature  in  that  indifferent 
Hate,  than  to  keep  up  their  fize  by  a  care  and 
nourifhment  which  would  cofl  him  much  la- 
bour. If,  on  this  low  fare,  thefe  animals 
dwindle,  it  is  no  more  than  they  do  in  thofe 
parts  of  Europe  where  the  poverty  of  the 
foil,  or  poverty  of  the  owner,  reduces  them 
to  the  fame  fcanty  fubfiftance.  It  is  the  uni- 
form effed  of  one  and  the  fame  caufe,  whe- 
ther ading  on  this  or  that  fide  of  the  globe. 
It  would  be  erring  therefore  a^ainft  that  rule 
of  philofophy,  which  teaches  us  to  afcribe 

like 
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like  efFeds  to  like  caufes,  fliould  we  impute 
this  diminution  of  fize  in  America  to  any  im- 
becility or  want  of  uniformity  in  the  opera- 
tions of  nature.  It  may  be  affirmed  with 
truth  thatj  in  thofe  countries,  and  with  thofe 
individuals  of  America,  where  neceflity  or 
curiofity  has  produced  equal  attention  as  in 
Eui-ope  to  the  nourifhment  of  animals,  the 
horfes,  cattle,  fheep,  and  hogs  of  the  one 
continent  are  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  other. 
There  are  particular  inftances,  well  attefted, 
where  individuals  of  this  country  have  im- 
ported good  breeders  from  England,  and 
have  improved  their  fize  by  care  in  the  courfe 
of  fome  years.  To  make  a  fair  comparifon 
between  the  two  countries,  it  will  not  anfwer 
to  bring  together  animals  of  what  might  be 
deemed  the  middle  or  ordinary  fize  of  their 
Ipecies  j  becaufe  an  error  in  judging  of  that 
middle  or  ordinary  fize  would  vary  the  re- 
fultof  the  comparifon.  ThusMonfieurD'Au-  Vll.  432. 
benton  confiders  a  horfe  of  4  feet  3  inches 
high  and  400  lb.  weight  French,  equal  to  4 
feet  8.6  inches  and  436  lb.  Englifli,  as  a  mid- 
dle fized  horfe.  Such  a  one  is  deemed  a  fmail 
horfe  in  America.  The  extrem^es  mud  there- 
fore be  reforted  to.  The  fame  ahatomift 
diffected  a  horfe  of  5  feet  9  inches  height,  Vll.  474. 
French  meafure,  equal  to  6  ktt  1.7  Englilh. 
This  is  near  6  inches  higher  than  any  horfe 

I  have 
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I  have  feen :  and  could  it  be  fuppofed  that 
I  had  feen  the  largeft  hories  in  America,  the 
conclufion  would  be,  that  ours  have  dimi- 
nifhed,  or  that  we  have  bred  from  a  fmaller 
ilock.  In  Connecflicut  and  Rhode-Ifland, 
where  the  climate  is  favorable  to  the  pro- 
du6iion  of  grafs,  bullocks  have  'been  flaugh- 
tered  which  weighed  2500,  2200,  and  2100 
lb.  nettj  and  thofe  of  1800  lb.  have  been 
frequent.  I  have  feen  a  *hog  weigh  iQ5olb. 
after  the  blood,  bowels,  and  hair  had  been 
taken  from  him.  Before  he  was  killed  an 
attempt  was  made  to  weigh  him  with  a  pair 
of  fteel-yards,  graduated  to  1200  lb.  but  he 
weighed  more.  Yet  this  hog  was  probably 
not  within  fifty  generations  of  the  European 
ftock.  I  am  well  informed  of  another  which 
weighed  1 100  lb.  grofs.  Affes  have  been  Hill 
more  negle6led  than  any  other  domeftic  ani- 
mal in  America.  They  are  neither  fed  nor 
houfed  in  the  moft  rigorous  feafon  of  the 
year.  Yet  they  are  larger  than  thofe  mea- 
VIII.  48.  fured  by  Monf.  D'Aubenton,  of  3  feet  7I 
inches,  3  feet  4  inches,  and  3  feet  2|  inches, 
the  latter  weighing  only  215.81b.  Thefe 
fizes,  I  fuppofe,  have  been  produced  by  the 
fame  negligence  in  Europe,  which  has  pro- 
duced a  like  diminution  here.  Where  care 
has  been  taken  of  them  on  that  fide  of  the 

*  In  WilHamfburg,  Apnlj  1769. 
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water,  they  have  been  railed  to  a  fize  bor- 
dering  on   that  of  the  horfei  not  by  the 
h£ai  and  drymjs  of  the  climate,  but  by  good 
food  and  Ihelter.  Goats  have  been  alfo  much 
neglected  in  America.     Yet  they  are  very 
prolific  here,  bearing  twice  or  three  times  a 
year,  and  from  one   to  five  kids  at  a  birth. 
Monf.  de  BufFon  has  been  fenfible  of  a  dif-  xvm.96. 
ference  in    this   circumftance   in  favour  of 
America.  But  what  are  their  greateft  weights 
I   cannot  fay.     A  large  llieep  here  weighs 
100  lb.   I  obferve  Monf.  D'Aubenton  calls  a  IX,  41. 
ram  of  62  lb.  one  of  the  middle  fize.     But 
to  fay  what  are  the  extremes  of  growth  in 
thefe  and  the  other  domeftic  animals  of  Am.e- 
rica,  would  require  information  of  which  no 
one  individual  is   pofTelTed.     The  weights 
a6lually  known  and  dated  in  the  third  table 
preceding  will  fufHce  to  fliew,   that  we  may 
conclude,  on  probable  grounds,  that,  with 
equal  food  and  care,  the  climate  of  America 
will  preferve  the  races  of  domeftic  animals 
as  large  as  the  European  ftock  from  which 
they  are  derived;  and  confequently  that  the 
third  member  of  Monf.  de  BufFon's  afTer- 
tion,  that  the  domeftic  animals  are  fubject  to 
degeneration  from  the  climate  of  America, 
isas  probably  wrong  as  the  firft  and  fecond 
were  certainly  {q. 

That 
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That  the  laft  part  of  it  is  erroneous,  Vv?hich 
affirms  that  the  fpecies  of  American  quadru- 
peds are  comparatively  few,  is  evident  from 
the  tables  taken  ail  together.  By  thefe  it 
appears  that  there  are  an  hundred  fpecies  ab- 

XXX.219.  original  of  America.  Monf.  de  Buffon  fup- 
pofes  about  double  that  number  exilling  on 
the  whole  earth.  Of  thefe  Europe,  Afia,  and 
Africa,  furnifh  fuppofe  126  ;  that  is,  the  26 
common  to  Europe  and  America,  and  about 
100  which  are  not  in  America  at  all.  The 
American  fpecies  then  are  to  thofe  of  the  reft 
of  the  earth,  as  100  to  126,  or  4  to  5.  But 
the  refidue  of  the  earth  beins;  double  the  ex- 
tent  of  America,  the  exad  proportion  would 
have  been  but  as  4  to  8. 

Hitherto  I  have  confidered  this  hypothefis 
as  applied  to  brute  animals  only,  and  not  in 
its  extenfion  to  the  man  of  America,  whether 
aboriginal  or  tranfplanted.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  Monf.  de  Buffon  that  the  former  furniflies 

XVIII,  146  no  exception  to  it.  '  Quoique  le  fauvage 
du  nouveau  monde  foit  a-peu-pres  de  meme 
ftature  que  Thomme  de  notre  monde,  cela 
ne  fufiit  pas  pour  qu'il  puiffe  faire  une  ex- ' 
ception  au  fait  general  du  rapetilTement  de 
la  nature  vivante  dans  tout  ce  continent :  le 
fauvage  eft  foible  &  petit  par  les  organes 
de  la  generation  ;  il  n'a  ni  poil,  ni  barbe,  Sc 
Tiulle  ardeur  pour  fa  femelle  j  quoique  plus 
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leger  que  rEuropeen  parce  qu'il  a  plus 
d'habitude  a  courir,  il  eft  cependant  beau- 
coup  moins  fort  de  corps ;  il  eft  aulTi  bien 
moins  fenfible,  &  cependant  plus  craintif  & 
plus  lache  ^  il  n'a  nulle  vivacite,  nulle  adti- 
vite  dans  Tame  j  celle  du  corps  eft  moins  un 
exerciccj  un  mouvemcnt  volontaire  qu'une 
ncceflite  d'a6lion  caufee  par  le  befoin  5  otez 
lui  la  fainm  &  la  foif^  vous  detruirez  en  memc 
temps  le  principe  actif  de  tous  fes  mouve- 
mens ;  il  demeurera  ftupidement  en  repos 
fur  fes  jambes  ou  couche  pendant  des  jours 
entiers*  II  ne  faut  pas  alier  chercher  plus 
loin  la  caufe  de  la  vie  difperiee  des  fauvages 
&  de  leur  eloignement  pour  la  fociete  :  la 
plus  precieufe  etincelle  du  feu  de  la  nature 
leur  a  ete  refufeej  ils  manquent  d'ardeur 
pour  leur  femelle,  &par  confequentd'amour 
pour  leur  fenablablcs :  ne  connoiftant  pas 
i'attachement  le  plus  vif,  le  plus  tendre  de 
tous,  leurs  autres  fentimens  de  ce  genre  font 
froids  &  languiiTans ;  ils  aiment  foiblement 
leurs  peres  &  leurs  enfans  j  la  fociete  la  plus 
intime  de  toutes,  celle  de  la  menne  famille, 
n'a  done  chez  eux  que  de  foibles  liens;  la 
fociete  d'une  fanaille  a  I'autre  n'en  a  point  du 
tout :  des  lors  nulle  reunion,  nulle  repub- 
lique,  nulle  etat  focial.  La  phyfique  de 
J'amour  fait  chez  eux  le  moral  des  moeurs ; 
leur  coeur  eft  glace,  leur  fociete  froide,  & 
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leur  empire  dur.  lis  ne  regardent  leurs 
femmes  que  comme  des  fervantes  de  peine 
ou  des  betes  de  fomme  qu'ils  chargent,  fans 
menagennent,  du  fardeau  de  leur  chafie,  & 
qu'ils  forcenc  fans  pitie,  fans  reconnoiffance, 
a  des  ouvrages  qui  fouvent  font  audelTus  de 
leurs  forces:  ilsn'ontquepeud'enfansi  ils  en 
ontpeu  de  foin^  toutfe  reffcntde  leur  premier 
defaut  j  ils  font  indifFerents  parce  qu'ils  font 
peu  puifTans,  &  cette  indifference  pourle'fexe 
eft  la  tache  originelle  qui  fletrit  la  nature,  qui 
Fempeche  de  s'epanouir,  &  qui  detruifant  les 
germes  de  la  vie,  coupe  en  meme  temps  la  ra- 
cine  de  la  fociete.  L'homm.e  ne  fait  done 
point  d'exception  ici.  La  nature  en  lui  re- 
fufant  les  puiffances  de  I'amour  I'a  plus  mal- 
traite  &  plus  rapetifle  qu'aucun  des  animaux.* 
An  affli6ting  pidure  indeed,  which,  for  the 
honor  of  human  nature,  I  am  glad  to  believe 
has  no  original.  Of  the  Indian  of  South 
America  I- know  nothing;  for  I^ would  not 
honor  with  the  appellation  of  knowledge,  what 
I  derive  from  the  fables  publifhed  of  them. 
Thefe  I  believe  to  be  juft  as  true  as  the  fa- 
bles of  iEfop.  This  belief  is  founded  on 
what  I  have  feen  of  man,  white,  red,  and 
black,  and  what  has  been  written  of  him  by 
authors,  enlightened  themfelves,  and  writing 
amidft  an  enlightened  people.  The  Indian 
of  North  America  being  more  within  our 
reach,  I  can  fpeak  of  him  fomewhat  froni 

my 
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my  own  knowledge,  but  mote  from  the  in- 
formation of  others  better  acquainted  with 
him,  and  on  whofe  truth  and  judgment  I 
can  rely.  From  thefe  fources  I  am  dble  to 
fay,  in  contradiflion  to  this  reprefentation, 
that  he  is  neither  more  defedive  in  ardor, 
nor  more  impotent  with  his  female,  than  the 
white  reduced  to  the  fame  diet  and  exercife  i 
that  he  is  brave,  when  an  enterprize  depends 
on  bravery;  education  with  him  making  the 
point  of  honor  -confift  in  the  deftru6tion  of 
an  enemy  by  ftratagem,  and  in  the  preferva- 
tion  of  his  own  perfon  free  from  injury ;  or 
perhaps  this  is  nature  j  while  it  is  education 
which  teaches  us  to  *  honor  force  more  than 
jRnefle:  that  he  will  defend  himfelf  againit 
an  hoft  of  enemies,  always  chufing  to  be 
killed,  rather  than  to  f  furrender,  though  ic 

be 

*  Sol  Rodomonte  fprczza  di  venire 

Senon,  dove  la  via  meno  e  ficura,    Ariofi:o.l4.li7» 

f  In  fo  judicious  an  author  as  Don  Ulloa,  and  one 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  moft  precife  informa- 
tion we  have  of  South  America,  I  did  not  expeft  to 
find  fuch  affertions  as  the  following.  '  Los  Indios 
vencidos  fon  los  mas  cobardes  y  pufilanimes  que  fe  peu- 
den  ver: — fe  hacen  inocentes,  fe  humillan  hafta  el 
defprecio,  difculpan  fu  inconfiderado  arrojo,  y  con  las 
suplicas  y  los  ruegos  dan  feguras  pruebas  de  fu  pufila- 
liimidad. — 6  lo  querefieren  las  hiflorias  de  la  Conquifta, 
fobre  fus  grandes  acciones,  es  en  un  fentido  figurado,  6 
el  caradler  de  eftas  gentes  no  es  ahora  fegun  era  en- 
tonces  J  pero  lo  que  no  dene  duda  es,  que  las  Naciones 
H  de 
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be  to  the  whiteSj  who  he  knows  will  treat 
him  well :    that  in  other  fituations  alfo  he 

de  la  parte  Septentrional  fubliften  en  la  mifma  libertad 
que  fiempre  han  tenido,  fin  haber  fido  fojuzgados  por 
algun  Principe  extrano,  y  qCie  viven  fegun  fu  regimen 
y  coftumbres  de  toda  la  vida,  fm  que  haya  habido  n:io- 
tivo  para  que  muden  de  carafler ;  y  en  eflos  fe  ve  lo 
mifmo,  que  fucedeen  los  del  Peru,  y  de  toda  la  America 
Meridional,  reducidos,  y  que  nunca  lo  han  eftado.' 
Noticias  Americanas.  Entretenimiento  XVIII.   §.  I. 
Don  Ulloa  here  admits,  that  the  authors  who  have  de- 
fcribed  the  Indians  of  South  America,  before  they  were 
enflaved,  had  reprefented  them  as  a  brave  people,  and 
therefore  feerns   to  have  fufpefted  that  the  cowardice 
which  he  had  obferved  in  thofe  of  the  prefent  race  might 
be  the  effect  of  fubjugation.     But,  fuppofmg  the  In- 
dians of  North  America  to  be  cowards  alfo,  he  con- 
cludes the  anceftors  of  thofe  of  South  America  to  have 
been  fo  too,  and  therefore  that  thofe  authors  havf  given 
fiftions  for  truths.     He  was  probably  not  acquainted 
himfelf  with  the  Indians  of  North  America,  and  had 
formed  his  opinion  of  them  from  hear- fay.      Great 
numbers  of  French,  of  Englifli,  and  of  Americans,  are 
perfedlly  acquainted   with  thefe  people.     Had  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  enquiring  of  any  of  thefe,  they  would 
have  told  him,  that  there  never  was  an  inftance  known 
of  an  Indian  begging  his  life  when  in  the  power  of  his 
enemies :  on  the  contrary,  that  he  courts  death  by  every 
poffible  infult  and  provocation.      His  reafoning   then 
would  have  been  reverfed  thus.     •   Since  the  prefent 
Indian  of  North  America  is  brave,  and  authors  tell  us, 
that  the  anceftors  of  thofe  of  South  America  were  brave 
alfo;    it  muft  follow,  that  the  cowardice  of  their  de- 
fcendants  is  the  effect  of  fubjugation  and  ill  treatment.* 
For  he  obferves,  ib.  §.  27.  that  *  los  obrages  los  ani- 
quiian  per  ]a  inhumanidad  con  que  fe  les  trata.' 

meets 
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meets  death  with  more  deliberation,  and  en- 
dures tortures  with  a  firmnefs  unknown  al- 
moft  to  religious  enthufiafm  with  us :  that 
he  is  afFedionate  to  his  children,  careful  of 
them,  and  indulgent  in  the  extreme  :  that  his 
afFedtions  comprehend  his  other  conne6tions, 
weakening,  as  with  us,  from  circle  to  circle, 
as  they  recede  from  the  center :  that  his 
friendfhips  are  ftrong  and  faithful  to  the  ut- 
termoft  *  extremity :  that  his  fenfibility  is 
keen,  even  the  warriors  weeping  moft  bitterly^ 

*  A  remarkable  inftance  of  this  appeared  in  the  cafe 
of  the  late  Col.  Byrd,  who  was  fent  to  the  Cherokee 
nation  to  tranfadl  fome  bufinefs  with  them.  It  hap- 
pened that  fome  of  our  diforderly  people  had  juft  killed 
one  or  two  of  that  nation.  It  was  therefore  propofed 
in  the  council  of  the  Cherokees  that  Col.  Byrd  Ihould 
be  put  to  death,  in  revenge  for  the  lofs  of  their  coun- 
trymen. Among  them  was  a  chief  called  Silouee,  who, 
on  fome  former  occafion,  had  contradled  an  acquaint- 
ance and  friendfhip  with  Col.  Byrd.  He  came  to  him 
every  night  in  his  tent,  and  told  him  not  to  be  afraid, 
they  Ihould  not  kill  him.  After  many  days  delibera- 
tion, however,  the  determination  was,  contrary  to  Si- 
louee's  expeftation,  that  Byrd  fhould  be  put  to  death, 
and  fome  warriors  were  difpatched  as  executioners. 
Silouee  attended  them,  and  when  th«y  entered  the 
tent,  he  threw  himfelf  between  them  and  Byrd,  and 
faid  to  the  warriors,  •  this  man  is  my  friend :  before 
you  get  at  him,  you  mull  kill  me.'  On  which  they 
returned,  and  the  council  refpefted  the  principle  fo 
much  as  to  recede  from  their  determination. 
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on  the  lofs  of  their  children,  though  in  gene- 
Fal  they  endeavour  to  appear  fiiperior  to 
human  events  :  that  his  vivacity  and  aftivity 
of  mind  is  equal  to  ours  in  the  fame  fitua- 
tion ;  hence  his  eagernefs  for  hunting,  and 
for  games  of  chance.  The  women  are  fub- 
mitted  to  unjufl  drudgery.  This  I  believe 
is  the  cafe  with  every  barbarous  people.  With 
fuch,  force  is  law.  The  ftronger  fex  there- 
fore impofes  on  the  weaker.  It  is  civiliza- 
tion alone  which  replaces  women  in  the  en- 
joyment of  their  natural  equality.  That  firft 
teaches  us  to  fubdue  the  felfifh  paffions,  and 
to  refpedt  thofe  rights  in  others  which  we 
value  in  ourfelves.  Were  we  in  equal  bar- 
barifm,  our  females  would  be  equal  drudges. 
The  man  with  them  is  lefs  ftrong  than  with 
us,  but  their  woman  ftronger  than  oursi  and 
both  for  the  fame  obvious  reafonj  becaufe 
our  man  and  their  woman  is  habituated  to 
labour,  and  formed  by  it.  With  both  races 
the  fex  which  is  indulged  with  eafe  is  leaft 
athletic.  An  Indian  man  is  fmall  in  the  hand 
and  wrift  for  the  fame  reafon  for  which  a  fail- 
or  is  large  and  flrong  in  the  arms  and  fhoul- 
ders,  and  a  porter  in  the  legs  and  thighs. — 
They  raife  fewer  children  than  we  do.  The 
caufes  of  this  are  to  be  found,  not  in  a  dif- 
ference of  nature,  but  of  circumftance.  The 
women  very  frequently  attending  the  men  in 

their 
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their  parties  of  war  and  of  hunting,  child- 
bearing  becomes  extremely  inconvenient  to 
them.  It  is  faid,  therefore,  that  they  have 
learnt  the  pradice  of  procuring  abortion  by 
the  ufe  of  fome  vegetable  5  and  that  it  even 
extends  to  prevent  conception  for  a  conlider- 
able  time  after.  During  thefe  parties  they 
are  expoled  to  numerous  hazards,  to  excef- 
five  exertions,  to  the  greateft  eictremities  of 
hunger.  Even  at  their  homes  the  nation  de- 
pends for  food,  through  a  certain  part  of  every 
year,  on  the  gleanings  of  the  foreft :  that  is, 
they  experience  a  famine  once  in  every  year. 
With  all  animals,  if  the  female  be  badly  fed,^ 
or  not  fed  at  all,  her  young  perifli :  and  if 
both  male  and  female  be  reduced  to  like 
want,  generation  becomes  lefs  acflive,  lefs 
productive.  To  the  obftacles  then  of  want 
and  hazard,  which  nature  has  oppofed  to 
the  multiplication  of  wild  animals,  for  the 
purpofe  of  reftraining  their  numbers  within 
certain  bounds,  thofe  of  labour  and  of  vo- 
luntary abortion  are  added  with  the  Indian. 
Ko  wonder  then  if  they  multiply  lefs  than  we 
do.  Where  food  is  regularly  fupplied,  a 
fingle  farm  will  fhew  more  of  cattle,  than  a 
whole  country  of  forefts  can  of  buffaloes. 
The  fame  Indian  women,  when  married  to 
white  traders,  who  feed  them  and  their  chil- 
dren plentifully  and  regularly,  who  exempt 
H  3  them 
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them  from  exceffive  drudgery,  who  keep 
them  ftationary  and  unexpofed  to  accident, 
produce  and  raife  as  many  children  as  the 
white  women.  Inftances  are  known,  under 
thefe  circumftances,  of  their  rearing  a  dozen 
children.  An  inhuman  praftice  once  pre- 
vailed in  this  country  of  making  flaves  of  the 
Indians.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  with  us, 
that  the  Indian  women  fo  enllaved  produced 
and  raifed  as  numerous  families  as  either  the 
whites  or  blacks  among  whom  they  lived. — 
It  has  been  faid,  that  Indians  have  lefs  hair 
than  the  whites,  except  on  the  head.  But  . 
this  is  a  faft  of  which  fair  proof  can  fcarcely 
be  had.  With  them  it  is  difgraceful  to  be 
hairy  on  the  body.  They  fay  it  likens  thejn 
to  hogs.  They  therefore  pluck  the  hair  as 
fail  as  it  appears.  But  the  traders  who 
marry  their  women,  and  prevail  on  them  to 
difcontinue  this  praflice,  fay,  that  nature  is 
the  fame  with  them  as  with  the  whites.  Nor, 
if  the  fa6l  be  true,  is  the  confequence  necef- 
fary  which  has  been  drawn  from  it.  Negroes 
have  notoriouily  lefs  hair  than  the  whites  5 
yet  they  are  more  ardent.  But  if  cold  and 
moifture  be  the  agents  of  nature  for  dimi- 
nifliing  the  races  of  animals,  how  comes  fhe 
all  at  once  to  fufpend  their  operation  as  to 
the  phyfical  man  of  the  new  world,  whom 
the  Count  acknowledges  to  be  *  a  peu  pres 
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tie  meme  ftature  que  rhomme  de  notre 
monde/  and  to  let  loofe  their  influence  on  his 
moral  facukks?  How  has  this  '  combination  XVIII.14J 
of  the  elements  and  other  phyfical  caufes,  fo 
CQntrary  to  the  enlargement  of  animal  nature 
in  this  new  world,  thefe  obPtacles  to  the  de- , 
velopement  and  formation  of  great  germs,' 
been  arretted  and  fufpended,  fo  as  to  permit 
the  human  body  to  acquire  its  juft  dimen- 
fions,  and  by  what  inconceivable  procefs.  has 
their  adion  been  direfled  on  his  mind  alone? 
To  judge  of  the  truth  of  this,  to  form  a  juft 
ellimate  of  their  genius  and  mental  powers, 
more  fads  are  wanting,  and  great  allowance 
to  be  made  for  thofe  circumftances  of  their 
fituation  which  call  for  a  difplay  of  particu- 
lar talents  only.  This  done,  we  fliall  pro- 
bably find  that  they  are  formed  in  mind  as 
well  as  in  body,  on  the  fame  module  with 
the  **  Homo  fapiens  Europseus/  The  prin- 
ciples of  their  fociety  forbidding  all  com-  I 
pulfion,  they  are  to  be  led  to  duty  and  to  "} 
enterprize  by  perfonal  influence  and  perfua- 
fion.  Hence  eloquence  in  council,  bravery 
and  addrefs  in  war,  become  the  foundations  <L^ 
of  all  confequence  with  them.  To  thefe 
acquirements  all  their  faculties  are  dire6led." 
Of  their  bravery  and  addrefs  in  war  we  have 
{Tiultiplied  proofs,  becaufc  we  have  been  the 
•  Linn,  Syft^  Definition  of  a  Man. 
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fubjc(5ls  on  which  they  were  exercifed.     Of 
their  eminence  in  oratory  we  have  fewer  ex- 
amples, becaufe  it  isdifplayed  chiefly  in  their 
own  councils.     Some,  however,  we  have  of 
very  fuperior  luftre.     I  may  challenge  the 
whole  orations  of  Demofthenes  and  Cicero, 
and  of  any  more  eminent  orator,  if  Europe 
has  furnifhed  more  eminent,  to  produce  a 
iingle  paffage,  fuperior  to  the  fpeech  of  Lo- 
gan, a  Mingo  chief,  to  Lord  Dunmore,  when 
governor  of  this  ftate.     And,  as  a  teflimony 
of  their  talents   in  this  line,  I  beg  leave  to 
introduce  it,  firft  flating  the  incidents  ne- 
cefTary  for  underftanding  it.     In  the  fpring 
of  the  year  1774,  a  robbery  and  murder  were 
committed  on  an  inhabitant  of  the  frontiers 
of  Virginia,  by  two  Indians  of  the  Shawanee 
tribe.     The  neighbouring  whites,  according 
to  their  cuftom,  undertook  to  punilh  this 
outrage  in  a  fummary  way.     Col.  Crefap,  a 
man  infamous  for  the  many  murders  he  had 
committed   on   thofe   much-injured  people, 
colleded  a  party,  and  proceeded  down  the 
Kanhaway  in  queft  of  vengeance.     Unfor- 
tunately   a  canoe  of  women   and   children, 
with  one  man  only,  was  feen  coming  from 
the  oppofite  fhore,  unarmed,  and  unrurpe<5t- 
ing  an  hoftile  attack  from  the  whites.     Cre- 
fap and  his  party  concealed  themfelves  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  the  moment  the  ca- 
noe 
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noc  reached  the  fliore,  fingled  out  their  ob- 
jedls,  and,  at  one  fire,  killed  every  perfon 
in  it.     This  happened  to  be  the  family  of 
Logan,  who  had  long  been  diftinguiilied  as 
a  friend  of  the  whites.    This  unworthy  return 
provoked  his  vengeance.     He  accordingly 
fignalized  himfelf  in  the  war  which  enfued. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  fame  year,  a  decifive 
battle  was  fought  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Kanhaway,  between  the  collefted  forces  of 
the  Shawanees,  Mingoes,  and  Delawares,  and 
a  detachment  of  the  Virginia  militia.     The 
Indians  were  defeated,   and  fued  for  peace. 
Logan  however  difdained  to  be  feen  among 
the  fuppliants.     But,  left  the  fincerity  of  a 
treaty  fhould  be  diftrufted,  from  which  fo 
diftinguilhed  a  chief  abfented  himfelf,  he  fent 
by  a  meflenger  the  following  fpeech  to  be 
delivered  to  Lord  Dunmore.  — 

*  I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  fay,  if 
ever  he  entered  Logan's  cabin  hungry,  and 
he  gave  him  not  nn^at^  if  ever  he  came  cold 
and  naked,  and  he  clothed  him  not.  Du- 
ring the  courfe  of  the  laft  long  and  bloody 
war,  Logan  remained  idle  in  his  cabin,  an 
advocate  for  peace.  Such  was  my  love  for 
the  whites,  that  my  countrymen  pointed  as 
they  paired,  and  faid,  '  Logan  is  the  friend  of 
white  men.'  I  had  even  thought  to  have 
lived  with  you,  but  for  the  injuries  of  one 
3  man. 
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man.  Col.  Crefap,  the  laft  Tpring,  in  cold 
blood,  and  unprovoked,  murdered  all  the 
relations  of  Logan^  not  fparing  even  my  wo- 
men and  children.  There  runs  not  a  drop 
of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  any  living  crea- 
ture. This  called  on  me  for  reveng-e.  I 
have  fought  it:  1  have  killed  many  :  I  have 
fully  glutted  my  vengeance.  For  my  coun- 
try, I  rejoice  at  the  beams  of  peace.  But 
do  not  harbour  a  thought  that  mine  is  the 
joy  of  fear.  Logan  never  felt  fear.  He  will 
not  turn  on  his  heel  to  fave  his  life.  Who 
is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan  ?— Not  one.' 

Before  v^e  condemn  the  Indians  of  this 
continent  as  wanting  genius,  we  muft  con- 
fider  that  letters  have  not  yet  been  intro- 
duced among  them.  Were  we  to  compare^ 
them  in  their  prefent  flate  with  the  Euro- 
peans North  of  the  Alps,  when  the  Roman 
arms  and  arts  firlt  crofTed  thofe  mountdns, 
the  comparifon  would  be  unequal,  becaufe, 
at  that  time,  thofe  parts  of  Europe  were 
fwarminof  with  numbers;  becaufe  numbers 
produce  emulation,  and  multiply  the  chances 
of  improvement,  and  one  improvement  begets 
another.  Yet  I  may  fafcly  afic.  How  m.any 
good  poets,  how  many  able  mathematicians, 
how  many  great  inventors  in  arts  or  fciences, 
had  Europe  North  of  the  Alps  then  produced? 
And  it  was  fixteen  centuries  after  this  before 
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a  Newton  could  be  formed.  I  do  not  mean 
to  deny,  that  there  are  varieties  in  the  race 
of  man,  diftinguiflied  by  their  powers  both 
of  body  and  mind.  I  believe  there  are,  as 
I  fee  to  be  the  cafe  in  the  races  of  other 
animals,  I  only  mean  to  fuggell  a  donbt, 
whether  the  bulk  and  faculties  of  animals 
depend  on  the  fide  of  the  Atlantic  on  which 
their  food  happens  to  grow,  or  which  fur- 
nillies  the  elements  of  which  they  are  com- 
pounded ?  Wh'ether  nature  has  enlifted  her- 
felf  as  a  Cis  or  Trans-Atlantic  partifan  ?  I 
am  induced  to  fufped,  there  has  been  more 
eloquence  than  found  reafoning  difplayed  in 
fupport  of  this  theory  ;  that  it  is  one  of  thofe 
cafes  where  the  judgment  has  been  feduced 
by  a  glowing  pen  :  and  whilfc  I  render  every 
tribute  of  honor  and  efteem  to  the  celebrated 
Zoologifl:,  who  has  added,  and  is  ftill  add- 
ing, fo  many  precio^is  things  to  the  treafures 
of  fcience,  I  muft  doubt  whether  in  this  in- 
ftance  he  has  not  cherifhed  error  alfo,  by 
lending  her  for  a  moment  his  vivid  imagina- 
tion and  bewitching  language.  (4) 

So  far  the  Count  de  BufFon  has  carried 
this  new  theory  of  the  tendency  of  nature  to 
belittle  her  produdions  on  this  fide  the  At- 
lantic. Its  application  to  the  race  of  whites, 
tranfplanted  from  Europe,  remained  for  the 
Abbe  Raynal.  '  On  doit  etre  etonne  (he 
'   .  3  fays) 
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fays)  que  TAmerique  n'ait  pas  encore  produit 
un  bon  poete,  un  habile  mathematicien,  un 
homme  de  genie  dans  un  feul  art,  ou  une 
feule  fcience.'  7.  Hifl.  Philof.  p.  92.  ed. 
Maeflricht.  1774.  '  America  has  not  yet 
produced  one  good  poet.'  When  we  fhall 
have  exifted  as  a  people  as  long  as  the  Greeks 
did  before  they  produced  a  Homer,  the 
Romans  a  Virgil,  the  French  a  Racine  and 
Voltaire,  the  Englilh  a  Shakefpeare  and 
Milton,  fhould  this  reproach  be  ftill  true, 
we  will  enquire  from  what  unfriendly  caufes 
it  has  proceeded,  that  the  other  countries  of 
Europe  and  quarters  of  the  ^arth  fhall  not 
have  infcribed  any  name  in  the  roll  of  poets  *. 
But  neither  has  America  produced  '  one  able 
mathematician,  one  man  of  genius  in  a  fingle 
art  or  a  fingle  fcience.*  In  war  we  have 
produced  a  Wafhington,  whofe  memory  will 
be  adored  while  liberty  fhall  have  votaries, 
whofe  name  will  triumph  over  time,  and  will 
in  future  ages  afTume  its  juft  flation  among 
the  moft  celebrated  worthies  of  the  world, 

*  Has  the  world  as  yet  produced  more  than  two 
poets,  acknowledged  to  be  fuch  by  all  nations  ?  An 
Englishman,  only,  reads  Milton  with  delight,  an  Ita- 
lian Taffo,  a  Frenchman  the  Henriade,  a  Portiiguefe 
Camouens :  but  Homer  and  Virgil  have  been  the  rap- 
ture of  every  age  and  nation  :  they  are  read  with  en- 
thufiafm  in  their  originals  by  thofe  who  can  vead  the 
©rigtnals,  and  in  tranllauon?  by  thofe  who  cannot. 
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when  that  wretched  philofophyfliall  be  forgot- 
ten which  would  have  arranged  him  among  the 
degeneracies  of  nature.  In  phyfics  we  have 
produced  aFranklin,  than  whom  no  one  of  the 
prefent  age  has  made  more  important  difco- 
veriesj  nor  has  enriched philofophy  with  more, 
or  more  ingenious  folutions  of  the  phjenomena 
of  nature.  We  have  fuppofed  Mr.  Ritten- 
houfe  fecond  to  no  aflronomer  living :  that 
in  genius  he  mufl:  be  the  firft,  becaufe  he  is 
felf-taught.  As  an  artift  he  has  exhibited  as 
great  a  proof  of  mechanical  genius  as  the 
world  has  ever  produced.  He  has  not  in- 
deed made  a  world;  but  he  has  by  imitation 
approached  nearer  its  Maker  than  any  man 
who  has  lived  from  the  creation  to  this  day*. 
As  in  philofophy  and  war,  fo  in  government, 
in  oratory,  in  painting,  in  the  plaflic  art,  we 
might  jQiew  that  America,  though  but  a  child 
of  yefterday,  has  already  given  hopeful  proofs 
of  genius,  as  well  of  the  nobler  kinds,  which 
aroufe  the  bed  feelings  of  man,  which  call 
him  into  a6lion,  which  fubftantiate  his  free- 
dom, and  condud  him  to  happinefs,  as  of 

*  There  are  various  ways  of  keeping  truth  cut  of 
fight.  Mr.  Rittenhoufe's  model  of  the  planetary  fyftem 
has  the  plagiary  appellation  of  an  Orrery  ;  and  the  qua- 
drant invented  by  Godfrey,  an  American  alfo,  and  with 
the  aid  of  which  the  European  nations  traverfe  the 
globe,  is  called, Hadley's  quadrant. 

the 
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the  fubordlnate,  which  ferve  to  amufe  him 
only.  We  therefore  fuppofe,  that  this  re- 
proach is  as  unjuft  as  it  is  unkind ;  and  that, 
of  the  geniufes  which  adorn  the  prefent  age, 
America  contributes  its  full  fhare.  For  com- 
paring it  with  thofe  countries,  where  genius 
is  moft  cultivated,  where  are  the  mod  ex- 
cellent models  for  art,  and  fcaffoldings  for 
the  attainment  of  fcience,  as  France  and 
England  for  inftance,  we  calculate  thus.  The 
United  States  contain  three  millions  of  inha- 
bitants j  France  twenty  millions;  and  the 
Britifh  iflands  ten.  We  produce  a  Walhing- 
ton,  a  Franklin,  a  Rittenhoufe.  France  then 
Ihould  have  half  a  dozen  in  each  of  thefe 
lines,  and  Great-Britain  half  that  number, 
equally  eminent.  It  may  be  true,  that  France 
has :  we  are  but  jull  becoming  acquainted 
with  her,  and  our  acquaintance  fo  far  gives 
us  high  ideas  of  the  geniusof  her  inhabitants. 
It  would  be  injuring  too  many  of  them  to 
name  particularly  a  Voltaire,  a  Buffbn,  the 
conftellacion  of  Encyclopedias,  the  Abbe 
Raynal  himfelf,  &c.  &c.  We  therefore  have 
reafon  to  believe  fhe  can  produce  her  full 
quota  of  genius.  The  prefent  war  having  fo 
long  cut  off  all  communication  with  Great- 
Britain,  we  are  not  able  to  make  a  fair  efti- 
mate  of  theiftate  of  fcience  in  that  country. 
The  fpirit  in  which  Ihe  wages  war  is  the  only 
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fample  before  our  eyes,  and  that  does  not 
feem  the  legitimate  offspring,  either  of  fci- 
ence  or  of  civilization.  The  fun  of  her  glory- 
is  faft  defcending  to  the  horizon.  Her  phi- 
lofophy  has  croiTed  the  Channel,  her  freedom 
the  Atlantic,  and  herfelf  feems  paffing  to  that 
awful  diffolution,  whofe  ilTue  is  not  given 

human  forefight  to  fcan  *. 

Having 

*  In  a  later  edition  of  the  Abbe  Raynal's  work,  he 
has  withdrawn  his  cenfure  from  that  part  of  the  new 
world  inhabited  by  the  Federo-Americans ;  but  has  left 
it  ftill  on  the  other  parts.  North  America  has  always 
been  more  acceflible  to  ftrangers  than  South.  If  he  was 
miftaken  then  as  to  the  former,  he  may  be  fo  as  to  the 
latter.  The  glimmerings  which  reach  us  from  South 
America  enable  us  only  to  fee  that  its  inhabitants  are 
held  under  the  accumulated  preffure  of  flavery,  fuper- 
ftition,  and  ignorance.  Whenever  they  fhall  be  able 
to  rife  under  this  weight,  and  to  fhew  themfelves  to 
the  reft  of  the  world,  they  will  probably  Ihew  they  are 
like  the  reft  of  the  world.  We  have  not  yet  fufficient 
evidence  that  there  are  more  lakes  and  fogs  in  South 
America  than  in  other  parts  of  the  earth.  As  little  do 
we  know  what  would  be  their  operation  on  the  mind  of 
man.  That  country  has  been  vifited  by  Spaniards  and 
Portugueze chiefly,  and  almoftexcluiively.  Thefe,  going 
from  a  country  of  the  old  world  remarkably  dry  in  its 
foil  and  climate,  fancied  there  were  more  lakes  and  fogs 
in  South  America  than  in  Europe.  An  inhabitant  of 
Ireland,  Sweden,  or  Finland,  would  have  formed  the 
contrary  opinion.  Had  South  America  then  been  dif- 
covered  and  feated  by  a  people  from  a  fenny  country, 

it 
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Having  given  a  flcetch  of  our  minerals, 
vegetables,  and  quadrupeds,  and  being  led 
by  a  proud  theory  to  make  a  comparifon  of 
the  latter  with  thofe  of  Europe,  and  to  ex- 
tend it  to  the  Man  of  America,  both  abori- 
ginal and  emigrant,  I  will  proceed  to  the 
remaining  articles  comprehended  under  the 
prefent  query. 

Between  ninety  and  an  hundred  of  our 
birds  have  been  defcribed  by  Catefby,  His 
drawings  are  better  as  to  form  and  attitude, 
than  colouring,  which  is  generally  too  high. 
They  are  the  following. 

it  would  probably  have  been  reprefented  as  much  drier 
than  the  old  world.  A  patient  purfuit  of  fadls,  and 
cautious  combination  and  comparifon  of  them,  is  the 
drudgery  to  which  man  is  fubjeded  by  his  Maker,  if 
he  withes  to  attain  fure  knowledge. 
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Befides  thefe,  we  have 

The  Royfton  crow.  Corvus  i  The  Cormorant. 

-'-'  '  Duck  and  Mallard. 


comix. 
Crane.     Ardea  Cana- 

denfis. 
Houfe  fwallow.      Hi- 

rundo  rulHca. 
Ground  rwallow.   Hi- 

rundo  riparia. 
Gieateft  grey  eagle. 
Smaller    turkey    buz- 
zard,   with    a    fea- 
thered head. 
Greateftowl,  or  night 

hawk 
V/ethawk,whicli  feeds 

flying. 
Raven. 

Water  pelican  of  the 
Miflifipi.whofc  pouch 
holds  a  peck. 
Swan . 
Loon. 


Widgeon. 
Sheldrach,  or  Canvai 

back. 
Black  head. 
Ballcoot. 
Sprigtail. 

Didapper.orDopchick 
Spoon  billed  duck. 
Water-witch. 
Water-pheafant. 
Mow-bird. 
Blue  peter. 
Water  wagtail. 
Yellow-legged  fnipe. 
Squatting  fnipe. 
Small  plover. 
Whillling  plover. 
Woodcock. 
Red  bird,  with  black 

head,  wings  and  tail. 


And  doubtlefs  many  others  which   have 
not  yet  been  defcribed  and  claiTed. 

To  this  catalogue  of  our  indigenous  ani- 
mals, I  will  add  a  fhort  account  of  an  ano- 
maly of  nature,   taking  place  fometimes  ia 
the  race  of  negroes   brought  from  Africa, 
who,  though  black  themfelves,  have  in  rare 
inftances,  white  children,  called  Albinos.    I 
have  known  four  of  thefe  myfelf,  and  have 
faithful  accounts  of  three  others.     The  cir- 
cumftances  in  which  all  the  individuals  aa:ree 
are  thefe.     They  are  of  a  pallid  cadaverous 
white,  untinged  with  red,  without  any  co- 
loured fpots  or  feams ;  their  hair  of  the  fame 
kind  of  white,  (hort,  coarfe,  and  curled  as  is 
5  that 
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that  of  the  negro ;  all  of  them  well  formed, 
ftrong,  healthy,  perfect  in  their  fenfes,  ex- 
cept that  of  fight,  and  born  of  parents  who 
had  no  mixture  of  white  blood.  Three  of 
thefe  Albinos  were  fifters,  having  tv/o  other 
full  fillers,  who  were  black.  The  youngelt 
of  the  three  was  killed  by  lightning,  at 
twelve  years  of  age.  The  eldeft  died  at  about 
27  years  of  age,  in  child-bed,  with  her  fccond 
child.  The  middle  one  is  now  alive  in  health, 
and  has  iflfue,  as  the  eldeft  had,  by  a  black 
man,  which  iflfue  was  black.  They  are  un- 
commonly flirewd,  quick  in  their  apprehen- 
fions  and  in  reply.  Their  eyes  are  in  a  per- 
petual tremulous  vibration,  very  weak,  and 
much  affe61:ed  by  the  fun :  but  they  fee  bet- 
ter in  the  night  than  we  do.  They  are  of 
the  property  of  Col.  Skipwith,  of  Cumber- 
land. The  fourth  is  a  nes-ro  woman,  whofe 
parents  came  from  Guinea,  and  had  three 
other  children,  who  were  of  their  own  colour. 
She  is  freckled,  her  eye-fight  fo  weak  that 
file  is  obliged  to  wear  a  bonnet  in  the  fum- 
merj  but  it  is  better  in  the  night  than  day. 
She  had  an  Albino  child  by  a  black  man. 
It  died  at  the  age  of  a  few  weeks.  Thefe 
were  the  property  of  Col.  Carter,  of  Albe- 
marle. A  fixth  inftance  is  a  woman  of  the 
property  of  a  Mr.  Butler,  near  Peterfburgh. 
She  is  ftout  and  robuft,  has  iflTue  a  daughter, 
I  4  jet 
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jet  black,  by  a  black  man.  I  am  not  In- 
formed as  to  her  eye  fight.  The  feventh  in- 
ftance  is  of  a  male  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Lee, 
of  Cumberland.  His  eyes  are  tremulous  and 
weak.  He  is  tall  of  ftature,  and  now  ad- 
vanced in  years.  He  is  the  only  male  of  the 
Albinos  which  have  come  within  my  infor- 
mation. Whatever  be  the  caufe  of  the  dif- 
eafe  in  the  fkin,  or  in  its  colouring  matter, 
which  produces  this  change,  it  feems  more 
incident  to  the  female  than  male  fex.  To 
thefe  I  may  add  the  mention  of  a  negro  man 
within  my  own  knowledge,  born  black,  and 
of  black  parents  J  on  whofe  chin,  when  a 
boy,  a  white  fpot  appeared.  This  continued 
to  increafe  till  he  became  a  man,  by  which 
time  it  had  extended  over  his  chin,  lips,  one 
cheek,  the  under  jaw  and  neck  on  that  fide. 
It  is  of  the  Albino  white,  without  any  mix- 
ture of  red,  and  has  for  feveral  years  been 
ftationary.  He  is  robuft  and  healthy,  and 
the  change  of  colour  was  not  accompanied 
with  any  fenfible  difeafe^.  either  general  or 
topical. 

Of  our  fifh  and  infe6ls  there  has  been  no- 
thing like  a  full  defcription  or  colleftion. 
More  of  them  are  defcribed  in  Catefby  than 
in  any  other  work.  Many  alfo  are  to  be 
found  in  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  Jamaica,  as  being 
common  to  that  and  this  country.    The  ho- 

ney» 
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ney-bee  Is  not  a  native  of  our  continent. 
Marcgrave  indeed  mentions  a  fpecies  of  ho- 
ney-bee in  Brafi].  But  this  has  no  iling,  and 
is  therefore  different  from  the  one  we  have, 
which  refembles  perfedly  that  of  "Europe. 
The  Indians  concur  with  us  in  the  tradition. 
that  it  was  brought  from  Europe;  but  when, 
and  by  whom,  we  knov/  not.  The  bees  have 
generally  extended  themfelves  into  the  coun- 
try, a  little  in  advance  of  the  white  fettlers. 
The  Indians  therefore  call  them  the  white 
man's  fly,  and  confider  their  approach  as  in- 
dicating the  approach  of  the  fettlements  of 
the  whites.  A  queftion  here  occurs.  How 
far  northwardly  have  thefe  infe6ts  been  found  ? 
That  they  are  unknown  in  Lapland,  I  infer 
from  SchefFer's  information,  that  the  Lapland- 
ers eat  the  pine  bark,  prepared  in  a  certain 
way,  inftead  of  thofe  things  fweetened  with 
fugar.  '  Hoc  comedunt  pro  rebus  faccharo 
*  conditis.'  SchefF.  Lapp.  c.  i8.  Certainly, 
if  they  had  honey,  it  would  be  a  better  fub- 
ftitute  for  fugar  than  any  preparation  of  the 
pine  bark.  Kalm  tells  us  the  honey  bee  can- 1.  126, 
not  live  through  the  winter  in  Canada.  They 
furnifh  then  an  additional  proof  of  the  re-  * 
markablefad  firft  obferved  by  the  Count  de 
BufFon,  and  which  has  thrown  fuch  a  blaze 
of  light  on  the  field  of  natural  hillory,  that 
no  animals  are  found  in  both  continents,  but 

thofe     ' 
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thofe  which  are  able  to   bear  the  cold  of 
thole  regions  where  they  probably  join. 


Q_  U     E     R     Y         VII. 

Climate.        A  NOTICE  of  all  what  can  increafe  the 
progrefs  of  human  knowledge? 

Under  the  latitude  of  this  query,  I  will 
prefume  it  not  improper  nor  unacceptable 
to  furnifh  fome  data  for  eftimating  the  cli- 
mate of  Virginia.  Journals  of  obfervations 
on  the  quantity  of  rain,  and  degree  of  heat, 
being  lengthy,  confufed,  and  too  minute  to 
produce  general  and  diitincl  ideas,  I  have 
taken  five  years  obfervations,  to  wit,  from 
1772  to  1777,  made  in  Williamfburgh  and 
its  neighbourhood,  have  reduced  them  to  an 
average  for  every  month  in  the  year,  and 
ftated  thofe  averages  in  the  following  table, 
adding  an  analytical  view  of  the  winds  dur-, 
ing  the  fame  period. 


I 
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The  rains  of  every  month,  (as  of  Janua- 
ry for  inftance)  through  the  whole  period  of 
years,  were  added  feparately,  and  an  average 
drawn  from  them.  The  cooleft  and  warmed 
point  of  the  fame  day  in  each  year  of  the 
period  were  added  feparately,  and  an  ave- 
rage of  the  greateft  cold  and  great  eft  heat 
of  that  day,  was  formed.  From  the  ave- 
rages of  every  day  in  the  month,  a  general 
average  for  the  whole  month  was  formed. 
The  point  from  which  the  wind  blew  was 
obferved  two  or  three  times  in  every  day. 
Thefe  obfervations,  in  the  month  of  January 
for  inftance,  through  the  whole  period  a- 
mounted  to  337.  At  73  of  thefe,  the  wind 
was  from  the  North  j  at  47,  from  the  North- 
eaft,  &c.  So  that  it  will  be  eafy  to  fee  in 
what  proportion  each  wind  ufually  prevails 
in  each  month :  or,  taking  the  whole  year, 
the  total  of  obfervations  through  the  whole 
period  having  been  3698,  it  will  be  obferved 
that  61 1  of  them  were  from  the  North,  558 
from  the  North-eaft,  &c. 

Though  by  this  table  it  appears  we  have 
on  an  average  47  inches  of  rain  annually, 
which  is  confiderably  more  than  ufually  falls 
in  Europe,  yet  from  the  information  I  have 
colle6ted,  I  fuppofe  we  have  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  funftiine  here  than  there.  Per- 
haps it  will  be  found   there  are  twice  as 

many 
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many  cloudy  days  in  the  middle  parts  of 
Europe,  as  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
I  mention  the  middle  parts  of  Europe,  be- 
caufe  my  information  does  not  extend  to  its 
northern  or  fouthern  parts. 

In  an  extenfive  country,  it  will  of  courfe 
be  expeded  that  the  climate  is  not  the  fame 
in  all  its  parts.  It  is  remarkable  that,  pro- 
ceeding on  the  fame  parallel  of  latitude  welt- 
wardly,  the  climate  becomes  colder  in  like 
manner  as  when  you  proceed  northwardly. 
This  continues  to  be  the  cafe  till  you  at- 
tain the  fummit  of  the  AUeghaney,  which  is 
the  higheft  land  between  the  ocean  and  the 
Miflifipi.  From  thence,  defcending  in  the 
fame  latitude  to  the  Miflifipi,  the  change  re- 
verfes ;  and,  if  we  may  believe  travellers,  it 
becomes  warmer  there  than  it  is  in  the  fame 
latitude  on  the  fea  fide.  Their  teftimony  is 
flrengthened  by  the  vegetables  and  animals 
which  fubfift  and  multiply  there  naturally, 
and  do  not  on  our  fea  coaft.  Thus  Catalpas 
grow  fpontaneoufly  on  the  Miflifipi,  as  far  as 
the  latitude  of  37°.  and  reeds  as  far  as  38". 
Perroquets  even  winter  on  the  Sioto,  in  the 
39th  degree  of  latitude.  In  the  fummer  of 
1779,  when  the  thermometer  was  at  90=".  at 
Monticello,  and  96  at  WilliamflDurgh,  it 
was  110°.  at  Kaflcaflcia.  Perhaps  the  moun- 
tain, which  overhangs  this  village  on  the 
4  North 
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North  fidf,  may,  by  its  reflexion,  have  con^ 
tributed  fomewhat  to  produce  this  heat. 
The  difference  of  temperature  of  the  air  at 
the  Tea  coaft,  or  on  Chefapeak  bay,  and  at 
the  AUeghaney,  has  not  been  afcertained  j 
but  cotemporary  oblervations,  made  at  Wil- 
iiamfbursh,  or  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  at 
Monticello,  which  is  on  the  moft  eaftern 
ridge  of  mountains,  called  the  South  Weft, 
where  they  are  interfe^ted  by  the  Rivanna, 
have  furnifhcd  a  ratio  by  which  that  dif- 
ference may  in  feme  degree  be  conjectured. 
Thcfe  obfervations  make  the  difference  be- 
tween Williamfburgh  and  the  nearcft  moun-» 
tains,  at  the  pofition  before  mentioned,  to 
be  on  an  average  6^  degrees  of  Farenheit's 
thermometer.  Some  allowance  hov/ever  is 
to  be  made  for  the  difference  of  latitude  be- 
tween thefe  two  places,  the  latter  being  38". 
8'.  17".  which  is  52'.  in".  North  of  the  for- 
mer. By  cotemporary  obfervations  of  be- 
tween five  and  fix  weeks,  the  averaged  and 
almoft  unvaried  difference  of  the  height  of 
mercury  in  the  barometer,  at  thofe  two 
places,  was  .784  of  an  inch,  the  atmofphere 
at  Monticello  being  fo  much  the  lighteft, 
that  is  to  fay,  about  ^V  ^^  i^s  whole  weight. 
It  fhould  be  obfcrved,  however,  that  the  hill 
of  Monticello  is  of  500  feet  perpendicular 
height  above  the  river  which  wafhes  its  bafe. 

This 
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This  pofition  being  nearly  central  between 
our  northern  and  fouthern  boundaries,  and 
between  the  bay  and  AUeghaney,  may  be 
confidered  as  furnifhing  the  beft  average  of 
the  temperature  of  our  climate.  Williamf- 
burgh  is  much  too  near  the  South-eaftern 
corner  to  give  a  far  idea  of  our  general  tem- 
perature. 

But  a  more  remarkable  difference  is  in  the 
winds  which  prevail  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  country.  The  following  table  exhibits 
a  comparative  view  of  the  winds  prevailing 
at  Williamfburgh,  and  at  Monticello.  It  is 
formed  by  reducing  nine  months  obferva- 
tions  at  Monticello  to  four  principal  points, 
to  wit,  the  North-eaft,  South-eafl,  South- 
well, and  North-weft;  thefe  points  being 
perpendicular  to,  or  parallel  with  our  coaft, 
mountains  and  rivers:  and  by  reducing,  in 
like  manner,  an  equal  number  of  obferva- 
tions,  to  wit,  421.  from  the  preceding  table 
of  winds  at  Williamfburgh,  taking  them 
proportionably  from  every  point. 


N.  E. 

S.E. 

s.  w. 

N.W. 

Total. 

VVillianilburgh 

127 

61 

'32 

101 

421 

Monticello 

32      91 

126 

172 

421 

By  this  it  may  be  feen  that  the  South-weft 
wind  prevails  equally  at  both  places  j  that 

the 
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the  North-eafl  is,  next  to  this,  the  principal 
wind  towards  the  fea  coaft,  and  the  North- 
weft  is  the  predominant  wind  at  the  moun- 
tains. The  difference  between  thefe  two 
winds  to  fenfation,  and  in  fad,  is  very  great. 
The  North-eaft  is  loaded  with  vapour,  info- 
much,  that  the  fait  makers  have  found  that 
their  cryftals  would  not  Ihoot  while  that 
blows;  it  brings  a  diftrefTing  chill,  is  heavy 
and  oppreflive  to  the  fpirits :  the  North-weft 
is  dry,  cooling,  elaftic  and  animating.  The 
Eaftern  and  South-eaftern  breezes  come  on 
generally  in  the  afternoon.  They  have  ad- 
vanced into  the  country  very  fenfibly  within 
the  memory  of  people  now  living.  They 
formerly  did  not  penetrate  far  above  Wil- 
liamft)urgh.  They  are  now  frequent  at  Rich- 
mond, and  every  now  and  then  reach  the 
mountains.  They  depofit  moft  of  their  moif- 
ture  however  before  they  get  that  far.  As 
the  lands  become  more  cleared,  it  is  proba- 
ble they  will  extend  ftill  further  weft  ward. 

Going  out  into  the  open  air,  in  the  tem- 
perate, and  in  the  warm  months  of  the  year, 
we  often  meet  with  bodies  of  warm  air, 
which,  paffing  by  us  in  two  or  three  feconds, 
do  not  afford  time  to  the  moft  fenfible  ther- 
mometer to  feize  their  temperature.  Judg- 
ing from  my  feelings  only,  I  think  th^y  ap- 
proach the  ordinary  heat  of  the  human  body. 

Some 
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Some  of  them  perhaps  go  a  little  beyond  in 
They  are  of  about  20  or  30  feet  diameter 
horizontally.  Of  their  height  wc  have  no 
experience;  but  probably  they  are  globular 
volumes  wafted  or  rolled  along  with  the 
wind.  But  whence  taken,  where  found,  or 
or  how  generated  ?  They  are  not  to  be 
afcribed  to  Volcanos,  becaufe  we  have  none. 
They  do  not  happen  in  the  winter  when  the 
farmers  kindle  large  fires  in  clearing  up 
their  grounds.  They  are  not  confined  to  the 
fpring  feafon,  when  we  have  fires  which  tra*- 
verfe  whole  counties,  confuming  the  leaves 
which  have  fallen  from  the  trees.  And  they 
are  too  frequent  and  general  to  be  afcribed 
to  accidental  fires.  I  am  perfuaded  their 
caufe  mufl  be  fought  for  in  the  atmofphere 
itfelf,  to  aid  us  in  which  I  know  but  of 
thefe  conftant  circumftances ;  a  dry  air;  a 
temperature  as  warm  at  leafl  as  that  of  the 
fpring  or  autumn ;  and  a  moderate  current 
of  wind.  They  are  moft  frequent  about 
fun-fet;  rare  in  the  middle  parts  of  the  day; 
and  I  do  not  recolle6l  having  ever  met  with 
them  in  the  morning. 

The  variation  in  the  weight  of  our  atmof- 
phere, as  indicated  by  the  barometer,  is  not 
equal  to  two  inches  of  mercury.  Durino- 
twelve  months  obfervation  at  Williamiburgh, 
the  extremes  were  29,  and  30.86  inches,  the 

K  dif- 
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difference  being  1.86  of  an  inch:  and  in 
nine  months,  during  which  the  height  of 
the  mercury  was  noted  at  Monticello,  the 
extremes  were  28.48  and  29. ,69  inches,  the 
variation  being  i.ii  of  an  inch.  A  gentle- 
man, who  has  obferved  his  barometer  many 
years,  afTures  me  it  has  never  varied  two 
inches.  Cotemporary  obfervations,  made  at 
Monticello  and  Williamfburgh,  proved  the 
variations  in  the  weight  of  air  to  be  fimul- 
taneous  and  correfponding  in  thefe  two 
places. 

Our  changes  from  heat  to  cold,  and  cold 
to  heat,  are  very  fudden  and  great.  The 
mercury  in  Farenheit's  thermometer  has 
been  known  to  defcend  from  92".  to  47°.  in 
thirteen  hours. 

It  is  taken  for  granted,  that  the  preceding 
table  of  averaged  heat  will  not  give  a  falfe 
idea  on  this  fubjed,  as  it  propofes  to  ftate 
only  the  ordinary  heat  and  cold  of  each 
month,  and  not  thofe  which  are  extraordi- 
nary. At  Williamfburgh  in  Auguft  1766, 
the  mercury  in  Farenheit's  thermometer  was 
at  98^.  correfponding  with  29^  of  Reaumur. 
At  the  fame  place  in  January  1780,  it  was 
at  6'.  correfponding  with  ii^  below  o.  of 
Reaumur.     I  believe  *  thefe  may  be  confi- 

dered 

*  At  Paris,  in    1753,   the  mercury  in  Reaumur's 
thermometer  was  at  30I  above  o,  and  in  1776,  it  was 

at 
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dered  to  be  nearly  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  latter 
may  mofl  certainly,  as,  at  that  time,  York 
river,  at  York  town,  was  frozen  over,  fo  that 
people  walked  acrofs  itj  a  circumftance 
which  proves  it  to  have  been  colder  than  the 
winter  of  1740,  1741,  ufually  called  the 
cold  winter,  when  York  river  did  not  freeze 
over  at  that  place.  In  the  fame  feafon  of 
1780,  Chefapeak  bay  was  folid,  from  its 
head  to  the  mouth  of  Patowmac.  At  An* 
napolis,  where  it  is  51  miles  over  between 
the  neareft  points  of  land,  the  ice  was  from 
5  to  7  inches  thick  quite  acrofs,  fo  that 
loaded  carriages  went  over  on  it.  Thofe, 
our  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  of  6^'and 
98'',  were  indeed  very  diftrefTing  to  us,  and 
were  thought  to  put  the  extent  of  the  human 
conftitution  to  confiderable  trial.  Yet  a  Si- 
berian would  have  confidered  them  as  fcarce- 
ly  a  fenfible  variation.  At  Jennifeitz  in 
that  country,  in  latitude  58°.  27^  we  are 
told,  that  the  cold  in  1735  funk  the  mercury 
by  Farenheit's  fcale  to  126".  below  nothing  ,- 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  fame  country  ufe 
ftove  rooms  two  or  three  times  a  week,  in 
which  they  flay  two  hours  at  a  time,  the  at- 

at  16  below  o.  The  extremities  of  heat  and  cold 
therefore  at  Paris,  are  greater  thaa  at  Williamfburgh, 
which  is  in  the  hotteft  part  of  Virginia. 

K  2  mofphrfre 
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mofphere  of  which  raifes  the  mercury  to  135^ 
above  nothing.  Late  experiments  fliew  that 
the  human  body  will  exift  in  rooms  heated 
to  140*.  of  Reaumur,  equal  to  347°.  of 
Farenheit,  and  135^  above  boiling  water. 
The  hotteft  point  of  the  24  hours  is  about 
four  o'clock,  P.  M.  and  the  dawn  of  day 
the  coldefb. 

The  accefs  of  froft  in  autumn,  and  its  re- 
cefb  in  the  fpring,  do  not  feem  to  depend 
merely  on  the  degree  of  cold ;  much  lefs  on 
the  air's  being  at  the  freezing  point.  White 
frofts  are  frequent  when  the  thermometer  is 
at  47**.  have  killed  young  plants  of  Indian 
corn  at  48°.  and  have  been  known  at  54°. 
Black  froft,  and  even  ice,  have  been  .pro- 
duced at  38:°.  which  is  6{  degrees  above 
the  freezing  point.  That  other  circum- 
ilances  muft  be  combined  with  the  cold  to 
produce  froft,  is  evident  from  this  alfo,  that 
on  the  higher  parts  of  mountains,  v/here  it 
is  abfolutely  colder  than  in  the  plains  on 
which  they  ftand,  frofts  do  not  appear  fo 
early  by  a  confiderable  fpacc  of  time  in  au- 
tumn, and  go  off  fooner  in  the  fpring,  than 
in  the  plains.  I  have  known  frofts  fo  feVere 
as  to  kill  the  hiccory  trees  round  about  Mon- 
ticello,  and  yet  not  injure  the  tender  fruit 
bloiToms  then  in  bloom  on  the  top  and- 
higher  parts  of  the  mountain ;  and  in  the 

courfe 
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courfe  of  40  years,  during  which  it  has  been 
fettled,  there  have  been  but  two  inftances  of 
a  general  lofs  of  fruit  on  it :  while,  in  the 
circunnjacent  country,  the  fruit  has  efcaped 
but  twice  in  the  lad  feven  years.  The 
plants  of  tobacco,  which  grow  from  the 
roots  of  thofe  which  have  been  cut  off  in 
the  fumnner,  are  frequently  green  here  at 
Chriilmas.  This  privilege  againft  the  froft 
is  undoubtedly  combined  with  the  want  of 
dew  on  the  mountains.  That  the  dew  is 
very  rare  on  their  higher  parts,  I  may  fay 
with  certainty,  from  12  years  obfervations, 
having  fcarcely  ever,  during  that  time,  (een 
an  unequivocal  proof  of  its  exiftence  on 
them  at  all  during  fummer.  Severe  frofts 
in  the  depth  of  winter  prove  that  the  region 
of  dews  extends  higher  in  that  feafon  than 
the  tops  of  the  mountains:  but  certainly,  in 
the  fummer  feafon,  the  vapours,  by  the  time 
they  attain  that  height,  are  become  fo  atte- 
nuated as  not  to  fubiide  and  form  a  dew 
when  the  fun  retires. 

The  weavil  has  not  vet  afcended  the  hjp^h 
mountains, 

A  more  fatisfadlory  eftimate  of  our  cli- 
mate to  fomc,  may  perhaps  be  formed,  by 
noting  the  planes  which  grow  here,  fubje(^ 
however  to  be  killed  by  our  fevered  colds. 
Thefe  are  the  fig,  pom.egranate,  artichoke, 
K  3  and 
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and  European  walnut.  In  mild  winters, 
lettuce  and  endive  require  no  Ihelter;  but 
generally  they  need  a  flight  covering.  I  do 
not  know  that  the  want  of  long  mofs,  reed, 
myrtle,  fwamp  laurel,  holly  and  cyprefs,  in 
the  upper  country,  proceeds  from  a  greater 
degree  of  cold,  nor  that  they  were  ever 
killed  with  any  degree  of  cold  in  the  lower 
country.  The  aloe  lived  in  Williamfburgh 
in  the  open  air  through  the  fcvere  winter  of 

i779j  17S0. 

A  change  in  our  climate  however  is  taking 
place  very  fenfibly.  Both  heats  and  colds 
are  become  much  more  moderate  within  the 
memory  even  of  the  middle-aged.  Snows 
arc  lefs  frequent  and  lefs  deep.  They  do  not 
often  lie,  below  the  mountains,  more  than 
one,  two,  or  three  days,  and  very  rarely  a 
week.  They  are  remembered  to  have  been 
formerly  frequent,  deep,  and  of  long  conti- 
nuance. The  elderly  inform  me  the  earth 
ufed  to  be  covered  with  fnow  about  three 
months  in  every  year.  The  rivers,  which 
then  feldom  failed  to  freeze  over  in  the  courfe 
of  the  winter,  fcarcely  ever  do  fo  now.  This 
change  has  produced  an  unfortunate  fluflua- 
tion  between  heat  and  cold,  in  the  fpring  of 
the  year,  which  is  very  fatal  to  fruits.  From 
the  year  1741  to  1769,  an  interval  of  twenty- 
eight  years,  there  was   no   inftance  of  fruit 

killed 
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killed  by  the  frofl  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Monticello.  An  intenfe  cold,  produced  by 
conftant  fnows,  kept  the  buds  locked  up  till 
the  fun  could  obtain,  in  the  fpring  of  the 
year,  fo  fixed  an  afcendency  as  to  diflblve 
thofe  fnows,  and  proted  the  buds,  during 
their  developement,  irom  every  danger  of 
returning  cold.  The  accumulated  fnows  of 
the  winter  remaining  to  be  difTolved  all  to- 
gether in  the  fpring,  produced  thofe  over- 
flowings of  our  rivers,  fo  frequent  then,  and 
fo  rare  now. 

Having  had  occafion  to  mention  the  par- 
ticular fituation  of  Monticello  for  other  pur- 
pofes,  I  will  juft  take  notice  that  its  eleva- 
tion affords  an  opportunity  of  feeing  a  phse- 
nomenon  which  is  rare  at  land,  though  fre- 
quent at  fea.  The  feamen  call  it  looming, 
Philofophy  is  as  yet  in  the  rear  of  the  fea- 
men, for  fo  far  from  having  accounted  for 
it,  fhe  has  not  given  it  a  name.  Its  princi- 
pal effe(5l  is  to  make  diftant  objedls  appear 
larger,  in  oppofition  to  the  general  law  of 
vifion,  by  which  they  are  diminilhed.  I 
knew  an  inftance,  at  York  town,  from 
whence  the  water  profpe6l  eaftwardly  is 
without  termination,  wherein  a  canoe  with 
three  men,  at  a  great  diftance,  was  taken 
for  a  Ihip  with  its  three  mafts.  I  am  little 
acquainted  with  the  phaenomcnon  as  it  fhews 
K  4  itfelf 
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itfclf  at  Tea;  but  at  Monticello  it  is  familiar. 
There  is  a  folitary  mountain  about  40  miles 
ofF,  in  the  South,  whofe  natural  fliapc,  as 
prefented  to  view  there,  is  a  regular  cone; 
but,  by  the  eftc61:  of  looming,  it  fometimes 
fubfides  alrnofl:  totally  into  the  horizon; 
fometimes  it  rifcs  more  acute  and  more  ele- 
vated; fometimes  it  is  hemifpht-rical  3  and 
fometimes  its  fides  are  perpendicular,  its  top 
flat,  and  as  broad  as  its  bafe.  In  fhort  it 
aflumcs  at  times  the  moft  whimfical  Ihapes, 
and  all  thefe  perhaps  fuccefTively  in  the  fame 
morning.  The  Blue  ridge  of  mountains 
comes  into  view,  in  the  North  Eaft,  at  about 
ICO  miles  diftance,  and,  approaching  in  a 
diredt  line,  pafies  by  within  10  miles,  and 
goes  off  to  the  South-weft.  This  pheno- 
menon begins  to  fhew  itfelf  on  thefe  moun- 
tains, at  about  50  miles  diftance,  and  con- 
tinues beyond  that  as  far  as  they  are  [ten.  I 
remark  no  particular  ftate,  either  in  the 
weight,  moifture,  or  heat  of  the  atmof- 
phere,  neceftary  to  produce  this.  The  only 
conftant  circumftances  are,  its  appearance 
ih  the<morriing  only,  and  on  objedls  at  leaft 
40  or  50  miles  diftant.  In  this  latter  cir- 
cumftanee,  if  not  in  both,  it  differs  from 
the  looming  on  the  water.  Refra6lion  will 
not  account  for  this  metamorphofis.  That 
only  changes  the  proportions  of  length  and 

breadth. 
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breadth,  bafe  and  alitude,  prefcrving  the  ge- 
neral outlines.  Thus  it  may  make  a  circle 
appear  elliptical,  raife  or  deprefs  a  cone,  but 
by  none  of  its  laws,  as  yet  developed,  will 
it  make  a  circle  appear  a  fquare,  or  a  cone 
a  fphere. 


Ct  U     E     R     Y        VIII. 

THE  number  of  its  inhabitants  ?  Popuh- 

The  following  table  fhews  the  number  of 
perfons  imported  for  the  eftablifhment  of  our 
colony  in  its  infant  ftate,  and  the  cenfus  of 
inhabitants  at  different  periods,  extrafled 
from  our  hiftorians  and  public  records,  as 
particularly  as  I  have  had  opportunities  and 
leifure  to  examine  them.  Succeffive  lines  in 
the  fame  year  Ihew  fucceflive  periods  of  time 
in  that  year.  I  have  dated  the  cenfus  in  two 
different  columns,  the  whole  inhabitants 
having  been  fometimes  numbered,  and  fome- 
times  the  tythes  only.  This  term,  with  us, 
includes  the  free  males  above  i6  years  of 
age,  and  flaves  above  that  age  of  both  fexes. 
A  further  examination  of  our  records  would 
render  this  hiftory  of  our  population  much 
more  fatisfadtory  and  perfed,  by  furnifhing 
a   greater   number   of  intermediate   terms. 

Thofe 
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Thofe  however  which  are  here  ftated  will 

enable  us  to 
calculate,  with 
a  confiderable 
degree  of  pre- 
cifion,  the  rate 
at  which  we 
have  increafed. 
During  the  in- 
fancy of  the 
colony,  while 
numbers  were 
fmall,wars,  im- 
portations, and 
other  accident- 
al circumftan- 
ces  render  the 
progrefTion 
fluduating  and 
irregular.  By 
the  year  1654, 
however,  it  be- 
comes tolera- 
bly uniform, 
importations 
having  in  a 
great  meafure 
ceafed  from  the  diflblution  of  the  company, 
and  the  inhabitants  become  too  numerous 
to  be  feofibly  affected  by  Indian  wars.  Be- 
I  ginning 


Years 

Seiikr^iin 
ported. 

Cenfus  or 
Iiihabitants. 

Ceiilus  ot 
Tythcs. 

1607 
l6oi5 

100 

40 

120 

130 

73 

1609 

16 

490 

130 

60 

1610 

200 

161 J 

3  ih\,^  lo^tdf 

300 

1612 

80 

200 
40 

1617 

.;oo 

161S 

1 

600 

161Q 

iei6 

1621 
•  622 

1300 

3800 

2,500 

1628 
1632 

3000 

j            2000| 

'C-j-J 



4822 

164.^ 

5000 

.6,3^ 



7000 

165^ 

7209 

1790 

S:r!,000 

1748 

82,100 

'759 
1772 

105,(^00 

J  53,000 

!.567.-6i4 
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ginning  at  that  period,  therefore,  we  find 
that  from  thence  to  the  year  1772,  our  tyches 
had  increafed  froni  7209  to  153,000.     The  . 
whole  term    being  of  118   years,    yields  a 
duplication  once  in  every  -271  years.     The 
intermediate  enumerations  taken    in    1700, 
1748,  and  1759,   furnifh  proofs  of  the  uni- 
formity of  this  progreffion.     Should  this  rate 
of  increafe  continue,  we  fhall  have  between 
fix  and  feven  millions  of  inhabitants  within 
95  years.     If  we  fuppofe  our  country  to  be 
bounded,  at  fome  future  day,  by  the  meri- 
dian of  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanhaway, 
(within  which  it  has  been  before  conjedlured, 
are  64,491  fquare  miles)  there  will  then  be 
100  inhabitants  for  every  fquare  mile,  which 
is  nearly  the  ftate  of  population  in  the  Bri- 
tifh  iflands. 

Here  I  will  beg  leave  to  propofe  a  doubt. 
The  prefent  defire  of  America  is  to  produce 
rapid  population  by  as  great  importations  of 
foreigners  as  poffibie.    But  is  this  founded  in 
good  policy?  The  advantage  propofed  is  the 
multiplication  of  numbers.    Now  let  us  fup- 
pofe (for  exam.ple  only)  that,  in  this  ftate, 
we  could  double  our  numbers  in  one  year 
by  the  importation  of  foreigners ;  and  this 
is  a  greater  accefTion  than  the  moft  fanguine 
advocate  for  emigration  has  a  right  to  expect. 
Then  I  fay,  beginning  with  a  double  ftock, 

we 
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we  iTiail  attain  any  given  degree  of  popula- 
tion only  27  years  and  3  months  fooner  than 
if  'vve  proceed  on  our  Tingle  {lock.  If  we 
propofe  four  millions  and  a  half  as  a  compe- 
tent population  for  this  flate,  we  fhould  be 
54r  years  attaining  it,  could  we  at  once 
double  our  numbers  i  and  81  *  years,  if  we 
rely  on  natural  propagation,  as  may  be 
fecn  by  the  following  table. 


i-'rocceding  on 
ourprefent  (lock. 

Proceeding  on 
a  double  ftock. 

I78I 

567,614 

1,135,228 

i8o8i 
1835^ 

1,135,228 

2,270,436 

2,270,456 

4,540,912 

18624 

4,540,912 

In  the  firft  column  are  ftated  periods  of 
0.yl  years;  in  the  fecond  are  our  numbers, 
at  each  period,  as  they  will  be  if  we  proceed 
on  our  actual  flock  i  and  in  the  third  are 
what  they  would  be,  at  the  fame  periods, 
were  we  to  fet  out  from  the  double  of  our 
prefcnt  {lock.  1  have  taken  the  term  of  four 
millions  and  a  half  of  inhabitants  for  exam- 
ple's fake  only.  Yet  I  am  perfuaded  it  is  a 
greater  number  than  the  country  fpoken  of, 
confidering  how  much  inarrable  land  it  con- 
tains, can  clothe  and  feed,  without  a  material 
change  ii^  the  qualify  of  their  diet.  But  are 
there  no  inconveniences  to  be  thrown  into 

the 
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the  fcaie  againft  the  advantage  cXpeded  frprti 
a  multiplication  of  numbers  by  the  importa- 
tion of  foreigners  ?  It  is  for  the  happinefs  of 
thofe  united  in  fociety  to  harmonize  as  much 
as  poffible  in  matters  which  they  muft  of 
neceffity  tranfa6t  together.  Civil  govern- 
ment being  the  fole  objed:  of  forming  fo- 
cieties,  its  adminiftration  muft  be  conduced 
by  common  confent.  Every  fpecies  of  go- 
vernment has  its  fpecilic  principles.  Ours 
perhaps  arc  more  peculiar  than  thofe  of  any 
other  in  the  univerfe.  It  is  a  compofitioa 
of  the  freeft  principles  of  the  Englifli  con- 
ftitution,  with  others  derived  from  natural 
right  and  natural  reafon.  To  thefe  nothing 
can  be  more  oppofed  than  the  maxims  of 
abfolute  monarchies.  Yet,  from  fuch,  we 
are  to  exped:  the  greateft  number  of  emi- 
grants. They  vvill  bring  with  them  the 
principles  of  the  governments  they  leave, 
imbibed  in  their  early  youth  ;  or,  if  able  to 
throw  them  off,  it  will  be  in  exchange  for 
an  unbounded  licentioufnefs,  pafllng,  as  is 
ufual,  from  one  extreme  to  another.  It 
would  be  a  miracle  were  they  to  fcop  pre- 
cifely  at  the  point  of  temperate  liberty. 
Thefe  principles,  with  their  language,  they 
will  tranfmit  to  their  children.  In  propor- 
tion to  their  numbers,  they  will  fharc  with 
us  the  iegiflation.     They  will  infufe  into  ic 

their 
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their  fpirit,  warp  and  bias  its  dire6lion,  and 
render  it  a  heterogeneous,  incoherent,  dif- 
tra6ted  mafs.  I  may  appeal  to  experience, 
during  the  prefent  conteft,  for  a  verification 
cf  thefe  conjedures.  But,  if  they  be  not 
certain  in  event,  are  they  not  poflible,  are 
they  not  probable?  Is  it  not  fafer  to  wait 
with  patience  27  years  and  three  months 
longer,  for  the  attainment  of  any  degree  of 
population  defired,  or  expefted  ?  May  not 
our  government  be  more  homogeneous, 
more  peaceable,  more  durable  ?  Suppofe  20 
millions  of  republican  Americans  thrown  all 
of  a  fudden  into  France,  what  would  be  the 
condition  of  that  kingdom  ?  If  it  would  be 
more  tOrbulent,  lefs  happy,  lefs  ftron^,  we 
may  believe  that  the  addition  of  half  a  mil- 
lion of  foreigners  to  our  prefent  numbers 
would  produce  a  fimilar  efFed:  here.  If  they 
come  of  themfelves,  they  are  entitled  to  all 
the  rights  of  citizenfhip:  but  I  doubt  the 
expediency  of  inviting  them  by  extraordi- 
nary encouragements.  I  mean  not  that  thefe 
doubts  (hould  be  extended  to  the  importation 
of  ufeful  artificers.  The  policy  of  that  mea- 
fure  depends  on  very  different  confiderations. 
Spare  no  expence  in  obtaining  them.  They 
will  after  a  while  go  to  the  plough  and  the 
hoe  j  but,  in  the  mean  time,  they  will  teach 
us  fomething  we  do  not  know.     It  is  not  fo 

in 
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in  agriculture.  The  indifferent  (late  of  that 
among  us  does  not  proceed  from  a  want  of 
knowledge  merely ;  it  is  from  our  having 
fuch  quantities  of  land  to  wafte  as  we  pleafe. 
In  Europe  the  obje6l  is  to  make  the  mod  of 
their  land,  labour  being  abundant :  here  it  is 
to  make  the  moft  of  our  labour,  land  being 
abundant. 

It  will  be  proper  to  explain  how  the  num- 
bers for  the  year  1782  have  been  obtained; 
as  it  was  not  from  a  perfeA  cenfus  of  the 
inhabitants.  It  will  at  the  fame  time  deve- 
lope  the  proportion  between  the  free  inha- 
bitants and  flaves.  The  following  return  of 
taxable  articles  for  that  year  was  given  in. 

53,289  free  males  above  21  years  of  age. 
211,698  Haves  of  all  ages  and  fexes. 
23,766  not  diftinguillied  in  the  returns, 

but  faid  to  be  titheable  Haves. 
I95'439  horfes. 
609,734  cattle. 

5,126  wheels  of  riding-carriages. 
191  taverns. 

There  were  no  returns  from  the  8  counties 
of  Lincoln,  Jefferfon,  Fayette,  Monongalia, 
Yohogania,  Ohio,  Northampton,  and  York. 
To  find  the  number  of  l]aves  which  Ihould 

have 
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have  been  returned  inftead  of  the  23,766 
titheables,  we  muft  mention  that  fome  ob- 
fervations  on  a  former  cenfus  had  given  rea- 
fon  to  believe  that  the  numbers  above  and 
below  16  years  of  age  were  equal.  The 
double  of  this  number,  therefore,  to  wit^ 
47,532  muft  be  added  to  211,698,  which 
will  give  us  259,230  flaves  of  all  ages  and 
fexes.  To  find  the  number  of  free  inhabi- 
tants, we  muft  repeat  the  obfervation,  that 
thofe  above  and  below  16  are  nearly  equal. 
But  as  the  number  53,289  omits  the  males 
between  1 6  and  2 1 ,  we  muft  fupply  them  from 
conjcfture.  On  a  former  experiment  it  had 
appeared  that  about  one-third  of  our  milif 
tia,  that  is,  of  the  males  between  16  and  50, 
were  unmarried."  Knowing  how  early  fnar- 
riage  takes  place  here,  we  fliall  not  be  far 
wrong  in  fuppofing  that  the  unmarried  part 
of  our  militia  are  thofe  between  16  and  21. 
If  there  he  young  men  who  do  not  marry 
till  after  21,  there  are  as  many  who  marry 
before  that  age.  But  as  the  men  above  50 
were  not  included  in  the  militia,  we  will 
fuppofe  the  unmarried,  or  thofe  between  16 
and  21,  to  be  one-fourth  of  the  whole  num- 
ber above  16,  then  we  have  the  following 
calculation; 

53*259 
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53}289  free  males  above  21  years  of  age, 
17,763  free  males  between  16  and  21, 
71,052  free  males  under  16. 
142,104  free  females  of  all  ages. 

284,208  free  inhabitants  of  all  ages. 
259,230  flaves  of  all  ages. 

543,438  inhabitants,  exclufive  of  the  8 
counties  from  which  were  no  returns.  In 
thefe  8  counties. in  the  years  1779  and  1780 
were  3,161   militia.     Say  then, 

3,161  free  males  above  the  age  of  16. 

3,161  ditto  under  16. 

6,322  free  females. 

»i  I      -  « 

1 2,644  free  inhabitants  in  thefe  8  counties. 
To  find  the  number  of  flaves,  fay,  as  284,208 
to  259,230,  fo  is  12,644  to  11,532.  Adding 
the  third  of  thefe  numbers  to  the  firft,  and 
the  fourth  to  the  fecond,  we  have, 

296,852  free  inhabitants. 

270,762  flaves. 


567,614  inhabitants  of  every  age,  fex,  and 
condition.  But  296,852,  the  number  of  free 
inhabitants,  are  to  270,762,  the  number  of 
flaves,  nearly  as  1 1  to  10.  Under  the  mild 
treatment  our  flaves  experience,  and  their 
wholefome,  though  coarle,  food,  this  blot  in 
our  country  increafes  as  faft,  or  falter,  than 
L  the 
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the  whites.  During  the  regal  government, 
we  had  at  one  time  obtained  a  law,  which 
impofed  fuch  a  duty  on  the  importation  of 
flaves,  as  amounted  nearly  to  a  prohibition, 
when  one  inconfiderate  affembly,  placed  un- 
der a  peculiarity  of  circumftance,  repealed 
the  law.  This  repeal  met  a  joyful  fanflion 
from  the  then  fovereign,  and  no  devices,  no 
expedients,  which  could  ever  after  be  at- 
tempted by  fubfequent  alTemblies,  and  they 
feldom  met  without  attempting  them,  could 
fucceed  in  getting  the  royal  afient  to  a  re- 
newal of  the  duty.  In  the  very  firfl:  fefiion 
held  under  the  republican  government,  the 
aflembly  pafled  a  law  for  the  perpetual  pro- 
hibition of  the  importation  of  flaves.  This 
will  in  fome  meafure  ftop  the  incrcafe  of 
this  great  political  and  moral  evil,  while 
the  minds  of  our  citizens  may  be  ripening 
for  a  complete  emancipation  of  human  nature. 


Q_U     E     R     Y       IX. 

Military.        THE  number  and  condition  of  the  militi^ 
and  regular  troops,  and  their  pay  ? 

The  following  is  a  (late  of  the  militia, 
taken  from  returns  of  1780  and  1781,  except 
in-  thofe  counties  marked  with  an  afterrflc, 
the  returns  from  which  are  fomewhat  older. 
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Situa- 
tion, 

Counties. 

Militia. 

Situation. 

Counties. 

Vlilitia. 

Lincoln 

600 

rt 

G-reenefville 

500 

'■s  >^ 

Jeffarlbn 

300 

.s 

3inwiddie 

*75o 

Z  s 

Fayette 

JS6 

"o 

Chefterfield 

6^5 

Ohio 

Prince  George 

38^ 

Monongalia 

*iooo 

1     G     -^ 

Su::ry 

380 

^1 

Walhington 
Montgomery 

*829 

107 1 

ri 

0 

Suffex 
Southampton 

*700 
87^ 

Green-briar 

502 

" 

ille  of  VVighc 
Nanfemond 

*6oc 
*644 

i>    lU 

Ham[  fhire 

9:0 

*IIOO 

*9Z5 

—    <^ 

Berkeley 
Frederick 

w 

1 
1 — J 

Norfolk 
t^rincefs  Ann* 

*88o 
*594 

Shenando 

< 

t 

Henrico 

619 

U5 

c  -o   r-. 

iAockingham 

87s 

< 

> 

Hanover 

796 

Auguila 

'3751 

Mew  Kent 

*4i8 

S  >- 

R'jckbridge 

■  *62si 

•- 

Charles  City 

z85 

Cm    ao 

Botetourt 

*7co 

< 

James  City 
Wiliiamlburg 

235 
1Z9 

Loudoun 

1746 
J07S 

Fauquier 

Culpeper 

Spotfylvania 

Orange 

Louifa 

/; 

York 

*244 

/ 

15.3 
480 

c 
z, 

1 
1—) 

War  wick 
Elizabeth  City 

*IOC 

,   182 

*6co 
603 

< 

Caroline 
King  "William 

805 

436 

^ 

Goochland 

*55o 

" 

^  &.  m|King  &  Queen 

S^'- 

" 

Fluvanna 

'296 

< 

yp=5  . 

Eflex 

46£ 

^ 

Albemarle 

%-!i 

^  !  B  -^  -^ 

Middlefex 

*2IC 

n  the 
Tide 
28. 

Amherft 
Euckirgham 

806 
*625 

^  g  s 

Gloucefter 

8jo 
6.2 

1 

Fairfax 

u  -^  '^^ 

Bedford 

1300 

W  1    rt     2 

Prince  William 

614 

5  s  °^ 

4,*     ™     rl 
PQ    bO 

13 

Henry 

1C04 

a    S.6 

'  a,  >     . 

SUirtord 

*5oo 

jPittiylvania 
Halifax 

*725 
*ii39 

J^'rt  2  ^ivi  1^5  George 
n  '  ^  5  ^  Richmond 

4^3 
412 

0 

Charlotte 

612 

w 

u  ^       Wcilmoreland 
S  g       Northum'jer). 

54-4 

Prince  Edward 

589 

63c 

Cumberland 

iPowtiaian 

[Amelia 

[Lunenburg 

iMecklenburg 

400 

jM  c       Lincafter 

302 

330 

677 
1 1 00 

■   Ji  00    Accom.ic 
r.  ^  ^o^iNo)  tliampton 

W  (/3    -  1                           ^ 

*I208 

*43c 

Vv 

hole  Militia  01  tns  Stat< 

-  495971 

• 

Brunfwic 

559 

Every  able-bodied  freeman,  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  50,  is  enrolled  in  the  militia. 
Thofe  of  every  county  are  formed  into  com- 
panies, and  thefe  again  into  one  or  more 
battalions,  according  to  the  numbers  in  the 
county.  They  are  commanded  by  colonels, 
L  2  and 
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and  other  fiibordinate  officers,  as  in  the  re- 
gular fervice.  In  every  county  is  a  county- 
lieutenant,  who  commands  the  whole  militia 
of  his  county,  but  ranks  only  as  a  colonel 
in  the  field.  We  have  no  general  officers 
always  exifting.  Thefe  are  appointed  oc- 
cafionally,  when  an  invafion  or  infurredlion 
happens,  and  their  commiffion  determines 
with  the  occafion.  The  governor  is  head 
of  the  military,  as  well  as  civil  power.  The 
law  requires  every  militia-man  to  provide 
himfelf  with  the  arms  ufual  in  the  ret^ular 
fervice.  But  this  injundion  was  always  in- 
differently complied  with,  and  the  arms  they 
had  have  been  fo  frequently  called  for  to 
arm  the  regulars,  that  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  country  they  are  entirely  difarmed.  In 
the  middle  country  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of 
them  may  have  fuch  firelocks  as  they  had 
provided  to  deftroy  the  noxious  animals 
which  infeft their  farms;  and  on  the  weftcrn 
fide  of  the  Blue  ridge  they  are  generally 
armed  with  rifies.  The  pay  of  our  militia, 
as  well  as  of  our  regulars,  is  that  of  the 
Continental  regulars.  The  condition  of  our 
regulars,  of  whom  we  have  none  but  Conti- 
nentals, and  part  of  a  battalion  of  flate  troops, 
is  fo  conftantly  on  the  change,  that  a  ftate  of 
it  at  this  day  would  not  be  its  ftate  a  month 
hence.  It  is  much  the  famev/ith  the  condi- 
tion 
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tlon  of  the  other  Continental  troops,  which 
is  well  enough  known. 


Q^  U     E     R     Y         X. 

THE  marine?  Marine, 

Before  the  prefent  invafion  of  this  flate  by 
the  Britiih  under  the  command  of  General 
Phillips,  we  had  three  veflels  of  i6  guns, 
one  of  14,  five  fmall  gallies,  and  two  or 
three  armed  boats.  They  were  generally 
fo  badly  manned  as  feldoQi  to  be  in  condi- 
tion fof  fervice.  Since  the  perfed  poffeffion 
of  our  rivers  alTumed  by  the  enemy,  I  believe 
we  are  left  with  a  fingle  armed  boat  only. 


Q_  U      E      R      Y         XL 

A  DES.CRIPTION  of  the  Indians  AboHginee 
eftabliflied  in  that  ftate  ?- 

When  the  firfl:  effeftual  fettlement  of  our 
colony  was  made,  which  was  in  1607,  the 
country  from  the  fea-coaft  to  the  mountains, 
and  from  Patov/mac  to  the  mod  fouthern 
waters  of  James  river,  was  occupied  by 
upwards  of  forty  different  tribes  of  Indians. 
Of  thefe  the  Powhafans,  the  Mannahoacs^  and 
^  L  3  MoymcanSy 
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Monacans,  were  the  moO:  powerful.     Thole 
between  the  fea-coaft  and  falls  of  the  rivers, 
were  in  amity  with  one  another,  and  attach- 
ed to  the  Powhalans  as  their  link  of  union. 
Thof^  between  the  fails  of  the  rivers  and  the 
mountains,  were  divided  into  two  confede- 
racies ;  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  head  waters 
of  Patownaac  and  Rappahanoc  being  attached 
to  the  Mannahoacs ;  and  thofe  on  the  upper 
parts  of  James  river  to  the  Monacans.     But 
the  Monacans  and  their  friends  were  in  amity 
with  the  Mannahoacs  and  their  friends,  and 
waged  joint  and  perpetual  war  againft  the 
Powhatans.    We  are  told  that  the  Powhalans, 
MannahoacSy  and  Monacans^  fpoke  languages 
fo  radically  different,  that  interpreters  were 
neceffary    when    they    tranfadlcd    bufinefs. 
Hence  we  may  conjedlure,  that  this  was  not 
the  cafe  between  all  the  tribes,  and  probably 
that  each  fpoke  the  language  of  the  nation 
to  which  it  was  attached  3  which  we  know  to 
have  been   the  cafe  in  many  particular  in- 
{lances.     Very  poffibly  there  may  have  been 
antiencly  three  different  ftocks,  each  of  v/hich 
multiplying  in   a  long  courfe  of  time,  had 
feparated  into  {o  many  little  focieties.    This 
pradice  refults  from  the  circumftance  of  their 
having  never  fubmitted   themfelves   to  any 
Jaws,    any   coercive  power,    any  fhadow  of 
government.     Their  only  controuls  are  their 

manners. 
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manners,  and  that  moral  fenfe  of  right  and 
wrong,  which,  like  the  fenfe  of  tailing  and 
feeling,  in  every  man  makes  a  part  of  his 
nature.  An  offence  againltthefe  ispunifiied 
by  contempt,  by  exclufion  from  fociety,  or, 
where  the  cafe  is  ferious,  as  that  of  murder, 
by  the  individuals  whom  it  concerns.  Im- 
perfedt  as  this  fpecies  of  coercion  may  feem, 
crimes  are  very  rare  among  them  :  infomuch 
that  were  it  made  a  queftion,  whether  no 
law,  as  ainong  the  favage  Americans,  or  too 
much  law,  as  among  the  civilized  Europeans, 
fubmits  man  to  the  o-reateft  evil,  one  who 
has  feen  both  conditions  of  exigence  would 
pronounce  it  to  be  the  laft:  and  that  the 
fheep  are  happier  of  themfelves,  than  under 
care  of  the  wolves.  It  will  be  faid,  that 
great  focieties  cannot  exilt  without  govern- 
ment. The  Savages  therefore  break  them 
into  fmall  ones. 

The  territories  of  the  Powhatan  confede- 
racy, fouth  of  the  Patowmac,  comprehended 
about  8000  fquare  miles,  30  tribes,  and  2400 
warriors.  Capt,  Smith  tells  us,  that  within 
60  miles  of  James  town  were  5000  people, 
of  whom  15C0  were  warriors.  From  this 
we  find  the  proportion  of  their  warriors  to 
their  whole  inhabitants,  was  as  3  to  10.  The 
Powhatan  confederacy  then  would  confift  of 
L  4  abou! 
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about  8000  inhabitants,  which  was  one  for 

every  fquare  mile;  being  about  the  twentieth 

I         part  of  our  prefent  population  in  the  fame 

■         territory,  and  the  hundredth  of  that  of  the 

Britilh  iflands. 

Befides  thefe^ were  tht Notloways^Wving  on 
Nottoway  river,  the  Meherrins  and  Tiiteloes 
on  Meherrin  river,  who  v;ere  connected  with 
the  Indians  of  Carolina,  probably  with  the 
Chowanocs. 
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The  preceding  table  contains  a  flate  of 
thefe  feveral  tribes,  according  to  their  con- 
federacies and  geographical  fitnation,  with 
their  numbers  when  we  firft  became  ac- 
quainted with  them,  where  thefe  numbers  are 
known.  The  numbers  of  feme  of  them  are 
again  dated  as  they  were  in  the  year  1669, 
when  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  aifembly 
to  enumerate  them.  Probably  the  enumera- 
tion is  imperfeft,  and  in  feme  meafure  con- 
jedural,  and  that  a  further  fearch  into  the 
records  would  furnifli  many  more  particulars. 
What  would  be  the  melancholy  fequel  of 
their  hiftory,  may  however  be  augured  from 
the  cenfus  of  1669  ;  by  which  we  difcover 
that  the  tribes  therein  enumerated  were,  in 
the  fpace  of  62  years,  reduced  to  about  one- 
third  of  their  former  numbers.  Spirituous 
liquors,  the  fmail-pox,  war,  and  an  abridg- 
ment of  territory,  to  a  people  who  lived 
principally  on  the  fpontaneous  produftions 
of  nature,  had  committed  terrible  havoclc 
among  them,  which  generation,  under  the 
obftacles  oppofed  to  it  among  them,  was  not 
likely  to  make  good.  That  the  lands  of  this 
country  v/ere  taken  from  them  by  conqueft, 
is  not  fo  general  a  truth  as  is  fuppofed.  I 
find  in  our  hiftorians  and  records,  repeated 
proofs  of  purchafc,  which  cover  a  confider- 
able  part  of  the  lower  country  j  and  many 

more 
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more  would  doubtlefs.  be  found  on  further 
fearch.     The  upper  country  we   know  has 
been  acquired  altogether  by  purchafes  made 
in  the  mod  unexceptionable  form. 

Weftward  of  all  thefe  tribes,  beyond  the 
mountains,  and  extending  to  the  great  lakes, 
were  the  Majfawomecs,  a  moft  powerful  con- 
federacy, who  harralfed  unremittingly  the 
Powhatans  and  Manahoacs.  Thefe  were  pro- 
bably the  anceftors  of  the  tribes  known  at 
prefent  by  the  name  of  the  6'?>  Nations. 

Very  little  can  now  be  difcovered  of  the 
fubfequent  hiftory  of  thefe  tribes  feverally. 
The  Chickahominies  removed,  about  the  year 
1 66 1,  to  Mattapony  river.  Their  chief,  with 
one  from  each  of  the  tribes  of  the  Pamunkies 
and  Mattaponies,  attended  the  treaty  of  Al- 
bany in  1685.  This  feems  to  have  been  the 
laft  chapter  in  their  hiilory.  They  retained 
however  their  feparate  name  fo  late  as  1705, 
and  were  at  lens-th  blended  with  the  Pa- 
munkies  and  Mattaponies,  and  exifi;  at  pre- 
fent only  under  their  names.  There  remain 
of  the  Mattaponies  three  or  four  men  only, 
and  they  have  more  negro  than  Indian  blood 
in  them.  They  have  loft  their  language, 
have  reduced  themfelvcs,  by  volunrary  fales, 
to  about  fifty  acres  of  land,  v/hich  lie  on  the 
river  of  their  own  name,  and  have,  from  time 
to  time,  been  joining  the  Pamunkies,  from 
2  whom 
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whom  they  are  diftant  but   lo  miles.     The 
Pamunkies  are   reduced  to  about   lO  or   12 
men,  tolerably  pure  from  mixture  with  other 
colours.     The  older  ones  among  them  pre- 
ferve  their  language  in  a  fmall  degree,  which 
are  the  laft:  veftiges  on  earth,  as  far  as  we 
know,    of  the  Powhatan    language.     They 
have  about  500  acres  of  very  fertile  land,  on 
Pamunkey  river,  fo  encompaffed  by   water 
that  a  gate  fhuts  in  the  whole.     Of  the  Not- 
toway Sy  not  a  male  is  left.     A  few  women 
conftitute  the  remains  of  that  tribe.     They 
are  feated  on  Nottoway  river,  in  Southamp- 
ton county,  on  very  fertile  lands.     At  a  very 
early  period,  certain  lands  were  marked  out 
and  appropriated  to  thefe  tribes,  and  were 
kept  from  encroachment  by  the  authority  of 
the   laws.     They  have  ufually   had  truftees 
appointed,  whofe  duty  was  to  watch   over 
their  interefts,  and  guard  them   from  infult 
and  injury. 

The  Monacans  and  their  friends,  better 
known  latterly  by  the  name  of  1'ufcaroraSi 
were  probably  conneded  with  the  MalTa- 
womecs,  or  Five  Nations.  For  though  we 
are  *  told  their  languages  were  fo  different 
that  the  intervention  of  interpreters  was  ne- 
ceflary  between  them,  yet  do  we  alfo  f  learn 
that  the  Erigas,  a  nation  formerly  inhabiting 

*  Smith.  t  Evans. 

on 
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on  the  Ohio,  were  of  the  fame  original  ftock 
with  the  FiveNationSj  and  that  they  partook. 
aifo  of  the  Tufcarora  language.  Their  dia- 
leds  might,  by  long  feparation,  have  become 
fo  unlike  as  to  be  unintelli2;ible  to  one  ano- 
ther.  We  know  that  in  17 12,  the  Five  Na- 
tions received  the  Tufcaroras  into  their  con- 
federacy, and  made  them  the  Sixth  Nation. 
They  received  the  Meherrins  and  Tuteloes 
alfo  into  their  prote6lion  :  and  it  is  moft  pro- 
bable, that  the  remains  of  many  other  of  the 
rribesjof  whom  we  find  no  particular  account,- 
retired  weftwardly  in  like  manner,  and  were 
incorporated  with  one  or  other  of  the  weftern 
tribes.     (5) 

I  know  of  no  fuch  thing  exifting  as  an  In- 
dian monument:  for  1  would  not  honour  with 
that  name  arrow  points,  (lone  hatchets,  fione 
pipes,  and  half-ihapen  images.  Of  labour 
on  the  large  fcale,  I  think  there  is  no  remain 
as  refpeftable  as  would  be  a  common  ditch 
for  the  draining  of  lands :  unlefs  indeed  it 
be  the  Barrows,  of  which  nnany  are  to  be 
found  all  over  this  country.  Thefe  are  of 
different  fizes,  fome  of  them  confi.ru6led  of 
earth,  and  fome  of  loofe  Hones.  That  they 
were  repofitories  of  the  dead,  has  been  ob- 
vious to  ail :  but  on  what  particular  occafion 
conftruded,  was  matter  of  doubt.  Some  have 
thought  they  covered  the  bones  of  thofe  who 

have 
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have  fallen  in  battles  fought  on  the  fpot  of 
interment.  Sonae  afcribed  thenn  to  the  cuf- 
tom,  fiiid  10  prevail  among  the  Indians,  of 
colledling,  at  certain  periods,  the  bones  of  all 
their  dead,  wherefoever  depolited  at  the  time 
of  death.  Others  again  fuppofed  them  the 
general  fepulchres  for  towns,  conjectured  to 
have  been  on  or  near  thefe  grounds  j  and 
this  opinion  was  fupported  by  the  quality  of 
the  lands  in  which  they  are  found,  (thofe 
conftrudled  of  earth  being  generally  in  the 
fofteft  and  moft  fertile  meadow- grounds  on 
river  fides)  and  by  a  tradition,  faid  to  be 
handed  down  from  the  Aboriginal  Indians, 
that,  when  they  fettled  in  a  town,  the  firft 
perfon  who  died  was  placed  ere6V,  and  earth 
put  about  him,  fo  as  to  cover  and  fupport 
him ;  that,  when  another  died,  a  narrow  paf- 
fage  was  dug  to  the  firft,  the  fecond  reclined 
againft  him,  and  the  cover  of  earth  replaced, 
and  fo  on.  There  being  one  of  thefe  in  my 
neighbourhood,  I  wiihed  to  fatisfy  myfelf 
whether  any,  and  which  of  thefe  opinions 
were  juft.  For  this  purpofe  I  determined  to 
open  and  examine  it  thoroughly.  It  was 
fituated  on  the  low  grounds  of  the  Rivanna, 
about  two  miles  above  its  principal  fork, 
and  oppofite  to  fome  hills,  on  wliich  had  been 
an  Indian  town.  It  was  of  a  fpheroidicai 
form,  of  about  40  feet  diameter  at  the  bafe, 
4  and 
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and  had  been  of  about  twelve  feet  altitude, 
though  now  reduced  by  the  plough  to  feven 
and  a  half,  having  been  under  cultivation 
about  a  dozen  years.  Before  this  it  was  co- 
vered with  trees  of  twelve  inches  diameter, 
and  round  the  bafe  was  an  excavation  of 
five  feez  depth  and  width,  from  whence  the 
earth  had  been  taken  of  which  the  hillock 
was  formed.  I  firft  dug  fuperficially  in  fe- 
veral  parts  of  it,  and  came  to  collec5lions  of 
human  bones,  at  different  depths,  from  fix 
inches  to  three  feet  below  the  furface.  Thefe 
were  lying  in  the  utmoil  confufion,  fome  ver- 
tical, fome  oblique,  fome  horizontal,  and  di- 
re<5led  to  every  point  of  the  compafs,  entan- 
gled, and  held  together  in  cluHers  by  the 
earth.  Bones  of  the  moft  diftant  psrtswere 
found  together,  as,  for  inftance,  the  fmall 
bones  of  the  foot  in  the  hollow  of  a  fcull, 
many  fculls  would  fometimes  be  in  conta6t, 
lying  on  the  face,  on  the  fide,  on  the  back, 
top  or  bottom,  fo  as,  on  the  whole,  to  give 
the  jidea  of  bones  emptied  promifcuoufly  from 
a  bag  or  bafket,  and  covered  over  with  earth, 
without  any.  attention  to  their  order.  The 
bones  of  which  the  greateft  numbers  remain- 
ed, were  fculls,  jaw-bones,  teeth,  the  bones 
of  the  arms,  thighs,  legs,  feet,  and  hands. 
A  few  ribs  remained,  fome  vertebra  of  the. 
neck  and  ferine,  without  their  procefles,  and 

one 
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one  inftance  only  of  the  *  bone  which  ferves 
as  a  bale  to   the  vertebral  column.      The 
fculls  were  fo  tender,    that   they  generally 
fell  to  pieces  on  being  touched.     The  other 
bones  were  ftronger.    There  were  fome  teeth 
which  were  judged  to  be  fmaller  than  thofe 
of  an  adult  j  a  fcull,  which,  on  a  flight  view, 
appeared  to  be  that  of  an  infant,  but  it  fell 
to  pieces  on  being  taken  out,  fo  as  to  pre- 
vent fatisfadory  examination  j  a  rib,  and  a 
fragment  of  the-under-jaw  of  a  pcrfon  about 
half  grown  j  another  rib  of  an  infant ;  and 
part  of  the  jaw  of  a  child,  which  had  not  yet 
cut  its  teeth.     This  lafl  furnifhing  the  mofl: 
decifive  proof  of  the  burial  of  children  here, 
I  was  particular  in   my  attention  to  it.     It 
was  part  of  the  right-half  of  the  under-jaw. 
The  proceflfes,  by  which  it  was  articulated 
to  the  temporal  bones,  were  entire;  and  the 
bone  itfelf  firm  to  where  it  had  been  broken 
off,  which,  as  nearly  as  I  could  judge,  was 
about  the  place  of  the  eye-tooth.     Its  upper 
edge,   wherein  would  have  been  the  fockets 
of  the  teeth,   was  perfedly  fmooth.     Mea* 
furing  it  with  that  of  an  adult,  by  placing 
their  hinder  proceflcs   together,  its  broken 
end  extended  to  the  penultimate  grinder  of 
the  adult.  This  bone  was  white,  all  the  others 
of  a  fand  colour.  The  bones  of  infants  being 

*  The  OS  facrum. 
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foftj  theyprobably  decay  fooner,  which  might 
be  the  caufe  fo  few  were  found  here.    I  pro-* 
ceeded  then   to  make  a   perpendicular  cut 
through  the  body  of  the  barrow,  that  I  might 
examine  its  internal  fLru(5]:ure.     This  pafled 
about  three  feet  from  its  center,  was  opened 
to  the  former  furface  of  the  earth,  and  was 
wide  enough  for  a  man  to  walk  through  and 
examine  its  fides.     At  the  bottom,  that  is, 
on  the  level  of  the  circumjacent    plain,   I 
found  bones  j  abovethefeafew  ftones,  brought 
from  a  cliff  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  and  from 
the  river  one-eighth  of  a  mile  off^  then  a 
large  interval  of  earth,   then  a  ftratum  of 
bones,  and  fo  on.    At  one  end  of  the  fedtion 
were  four  ftrata  of  bones  plainly  diflinguifh- 
ablei  at  the  other,  three;    the  flrata  intone 
part  not  ranging  with  thofe  in  another.    The 
bones  neareft  the  furface  were  lead  decayed. 
No  holes  were  difcovered  in  any  of  them,  as 
if  made  with  bullets,  arrows,  or  other  wea^ 
pons.      I    conjeftured   that  in  this   barrow 
might  have  been  a  thoufand  flceletons.  Every 
one  will  readily  feize  the  circumftances above 
related,  which  militate  againft  the  opinion, 
that   it  covered  the   bones  only  of  perfons 
fallen  in  battle;   and  againfl  the  tradition 
alfo,  which  would  make  it  the  common  fe- 
pulchre  of  a  town,  in  which  tii€  bodies  were 
placed  upright,   and   touching  each  other* 

Appearances 
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Appearances  certainly  indicate  that  it  has 
derived  both  origin  and  growth  from  the 
accuftomary  colle6lion  of  bones,  and  depo- 
fition  of  them  together  j  that  the  firft  collec- 
tion had  been  depofited  on  the  common  fur- 
face  of  the  earth,  a  few  ftones  put  over  it, 
and  then  a  covering  of  earth,  that  the  fe- 
cond  had  been  laid  on  this,  had  covered 
more  or  lefs  of  it  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  bones,  and  v/as  then  allb  covered  with 
earth;  and  fo  on.  The  following  are  the 
particular  circumftanccs  which  give  it  this 
afpe£t.  I,  The  number  of  bones.  i.  Their 
confufed  pofition.  3.  Their  being  in  dif- 
ferent ftrata.  4.  The  ftrata  in  one  part  hav- 
ing no  eorrefpondence  with  thofe  in  another. 
5.  The  different  flates  of  decay  in  thefe 
ftrata,  which  feem  to  indicate  a  difference  in 
the  time  of  inhumation.  6.  The  exiftence 
of  infant  bones  among  them. 

But  on  whatever  occafion  they  may  have 
been  made,  they  are  of  confiderable  notoriety 
among  the  Indians :  for  a  party  paffing, 
about  thirty  years  ago,  through  the  part  of 
the  country  where  this  barrow  is,  went 
through  the  woods  direflly  to  it,  without 
any  inftru6lions  or  enquiry,  and  having  ftaid 
about  it  fome  time^  with  expreffions  which 
were  conftrued  to  be  thofe  of  forrow,  they 
returned  to  the  high  road,  which  they  had 
M  left 
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left  about  half  a  dozen   miles  to  pay  this 
vifit,  and  purfued  their  journey.     There  is 
another  barrow,  much  rcfembling  this  in  the 
low  grounds  of  the  South  branch  of  She- 
nandoah, where   it  is   crofTed   by  the  road 
leading  from  the  Rock-fifh  gap   to   Staun- 
ton.    Both  of  thefe  have,  within  thsfe  dozen 
years,  been  cleared  of  their  trees  and   put 
under  cultivation,  are  much  reduced  in  their 
height,  and  fpread  in  width,  by  the  plough, 
and  will  probably  difappear  in  time.    There 
is  another  on   a  hill  in  the  Blue  ridge  of 
mountains,,  a  few   miles  North  of  Wood's 
gap,which  is  made  up  of  fmall  (lones  thrown 
together.     This  has  been  opened  and  found 
to  contain  human  bones,  as  the  others  do. 
There  are  alfo  many  others  in  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

Great  queftion  has  arifen  from  v/hence 
came  thofe  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Ame- 
rica ?  Difcoveries,  long  ago  made,  were  fuf- 
ficient  to  fhew  that  a  paffage  from  Europe 
to  America  was  always  pra6bicable,  even  to 
the  imperfed  navigation  of  ancient  times. 
In  going  from  Norway  to  Iceland,  from 
Iceland  to  Groenland,  from  Groenland  to 
Labrador,  the  firfl  trajedl  is  the  widefl: :  and 
this  having  been  pradiled  from  the  earliefl 
times  of  v/hich  we  have  any  account  of  that 
part  of  the  earth,  it  is  not  difficult  to  fup- 
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pofe  that  the  fubfequent  traje6ts  may  have 
been  fometimes  pafTed.  Again,  the  late 
difcoveries  of  Captain  Cook,  coafting  from 
Kamfchatka  to  California,  have  proved  that, 
if  the  two  continents  of  Afia  and  America 
be  feparated  at  all,  it  is  only  by  a  narrow 
ftreight.  So  that  from  this  fide  alfo,  inhabi- 
tants may  have  paiTed  into  America :  and  the 
refemblance  between  the  Indians  of  America 
and  the  Eaflern  inhabitants  of  Afia,  would 
induce  us  to  co'njedure,  that  the  former  are 
the  defcendants  of  the  latter,  or  the  latter 
of  the  former:  excepting  indeed  the  'EHk.l- 
maux,  who,  from  the  fame  circumftance  of 
refemblance,  and  from  identity  of  language, 
muft  be  derived  from  the  Groenlanders,  and 
thefe  probably  from  fome  of  the  northern  parts 
of  the  old  continent.  A  knowledge  of  their 
feveral  lans;ua2;es  would  be  rhe  moll  certain 
evidence  of  their  derivation  which  could  be 
produced.  In  fad,  it  is  the  belt  proof  of  the 
affinity  of  nations  which  ever  can  be  referred 
to.  How  many  ages  have  elapfed  fince  the 
Englifh,  the  Dutch,  the  Germans,  the  Swifs, 
the  Norwegians,  Danes  and  Swedes  have  fe- 
parated from  their  common  Itock  ?  Yet  how 
many  more  muft  elapfe  before  the  proofs  of 
their  common  origin,  which  exift  in  their 
feveral  languages,  will  difappear  ?  It  is  to 
be  lamented  then^  very  much  to  be  lamented, 
M  2         ^  that 
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that  we  have  fufFered  fo  many  of  the  Indian 
tribes  already  to  extinguifh,  without  our 
having  previoufly  colledted  and  depofited  in 
the  records  of  literature,  the  general  rudi- 
ments at  lead  of  the  languages  they  fpokc. 
Were  vocabularies  formed  of  all  the  lan- 
guages fpoken  in  North  and  South  America, 
preferving  their  appellations  of  the  moft  com- 
mon objefts  in  nature,  of  thofe  which  muft 
be  prefent  to  every  nation  barbarous  or  ci- 
vilifed,  with  the  inflections  of  their  nouns 
and  verbs,  their  principles  of  regimen  and 
concord,  and  thefe  depofited  in  all  the 
public  libraries,  it  would  furnifh  opportu- 
nities to  thofe  fkilled  in  the  languages  of 
the  old  world  to  compare  them  with  thefe, 
now,  or  at  any  future  time,  and  hence  to 
conflrudt  the  befl  evidence  of  the  derivation 
of  this  part  of  the  human  race. 

But  imperfedt  as  is  our  knowledge  of  the 
tongues  fpoken  in  America,  it  fuffices  to  dif- 
cover  the  following  remarkable  fa(5t.  Ar- 
ranging them  under  the  radical  ones  to 
which  they  may  be  palpably  traced,  and 
doing  the  fame  by  thofe  of  the  red  men  of 
Afia,  there  will  be  found  probably  twenty  in 
America,  for  one  in  Afia,  of  thofe  radical 
languages,  fo  called  becaufe,  if  they  were 
ever  the  fame,  they  have  loft  all  refemblance 
to  one  another.  A  feparation  into  dialcds 
2  may 
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may  be  the  work  of  a  few  ages  only,  but  for 
two  dialefts  to  recede  from  one  another  till 
they  have  loft  all  veftiges  of  their  commoa 
origin,  muft  require  an  immenfe  courfe  of 
time;  perhaps  not  Icfs  than  many  people 
give  to  the  age  of  the  earth.  A  greater 
number  of  thofe  radical  changes  of  language 
having  taken  place  among  the  red  men  of 
America,  proves  them  of  greater  antiquity 
than  thofe  of  Afia. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  ftate  the  nations  and 
numbers  of  the  Aborigines  which  ftill  exift 
in  a  refpeftable  and  independant  form.  And 
as  their  undefined  boundaries  would  render  it 
difficult  to  fpecify  thofe  only  which  may  be 
within  any  certain  limits,  and  it  may  not  be 
unacceptable  to  prefent  a  m.ore  general  view 
of  them,  I  will  reduce  within  the  form  of  a 
Catalogue  all  thofe  within,  and  circumja- 
cent to,  the  United  States,  whofe  names  and 
numbers  have  come  to  my  notice.  Thefe 
are  taken  from  four  different  lifts,  the  firft  of 
which  was  given  in  the  year  1759  ^^  ^^' 
neral  Stanwix  by  George  Croghan,  Deputy 
agent  for  Indian  affairs  under  Sir  William 
Johnfon ;  the  fecond  was  drawn  up  by  a 
French  trader  of  confiderable  note,  refident 
among  the  Indians  many  years,  and  annexed 
to  Colonel  Bouquet's  printed  account  of  his 
expedition  in  1764.  The  third  W4s  made 
M  3  out 
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out  by  Captain  Hucchins,  who  vifited  moft 
of  the  tribes,  by  order,  for  the  purpofe  of 
learning  their  numbers  in  1768.  And  the 
fourth  by  John  Dodge,  an  Indian  trader,  in 
1779,  except  the  numbers  marked*,  which 
are  from  other  information. 
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The  following  tribes  are  alfo  mentioned : 


Lezar 


400 1 


5^ 


Webi 


From  the  mouth  of  Ohio  to 

the  mouth  of  Wabafti. 
On  the  Miffifipi  below  the 


.0 


ings     -    200  J'     s^^j^j^^^ 

Oufafoys.      ^  r  On  White  creek,  a  branch  of 

GrandTuc.  5  ^°°°  {     the  Miffifipi. 
^Linways    —    1000     On  the  Miffifipi. 


f  Les  Puans  —  700  Near  Puans  bay, 
•^  j  Folle  avoine  -  350  Near  Puans  bay. 
3  j  Ouanakina  —  300  1 

350  (  Conjeftured  to  be  tribes  of 

800  r     the  creeks. 

200  J 


g'i  ChiakanelTou 
o 


I  Machecous 
LSouikilas     ■ 


Mineamis    -    2000  • 


""  j 


!T3  j  Pianktflias 
Mafcoutins 


ft 


J^  Vermillion  s 


North-weft  of  L.  Michigan, 
to  the  heads  of  Miffifipi, 
{_      and  up  to  L.  Superior. 

J,      (  On  and  near  the  Wabafli,  to- 
(.     wards  the  Illinois, 


But,  apprehending  thefe  might  be  difFerenC 
appellations  for  fome  of  the  tribes  already 
enumerated,  I  have  not  inferted  them  in  the 
table,  but  ftate  them  feparately  as  worthy 
of  further  inquiry.  The  variations  obferv- 
able  in  numbering  the  fame  tribe  may  fome- 
times  be  afcribed  to  imperfed  information, 
and  fometimes  to  a  greater  or  lefs  com- 
prehenfion  of  fettlements  under  the  fame 
name,  (7) 


QUERY 
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CL  U     E     R     Y        XIL 

Counties.       A  NOTICE  of  the  counties,  cities,  town- 
owns,      fi^jps^  and  vilJages  ?~ 

The  counties  have  been  enunnerated  un- 
der Query  IX.  They  are  74  in  number,  of 
very  unequal  fize  and  population.  Of  thefe 
35  are  on  the  tide  waters,  or  in  that  paral« 
lei;  23  are  in  the  Midlands,  between  the 
tide  waters  and  Blue  ridge  of  mountains  s  8 
between  the  Blue  ridge  and  AUeghaney ;  and 
8  weftward  of  the  AUeghaney. 

The  flate,  by  another  divifion,  is  formed 
into  parifhes,  many  of  which  are  commen- 
furate  with  the  counties :  but  fometimes  a 
county  comprehends  more  than  one  parifh, 
and  fometimes  a  parifh  more  than  one  coun- 
ty. This  divifion  had  relation  to  the  reli- 
gion of  the  ftate,  a  Parfon  of  the  Anglican 
church,  with  a  fixed  falary,  having  been 
heretofore  eftablifhed  in  each  parifh.  The 
care  of  the  poor  was  another  obje(5t  of  the 
parochial  divifion. 

We  have  no  townfliips.  Our  country 
being  much  interfecSled  with  navigable  wa- 
ters, and  trade  brought  generally  to  our 
doors,  inftead  of  our  being  obliged  to  go  in 
queft  of  it,  has  probably  been  one  of  the 
caufes  why  we  have  no  towns  of  any  confe- 

quence. 
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quence.  Williamfburgh,  which,  till  the 
year  1780,  was  the  feat  of  our  government, 
never  contained  above  1800  inhabitants; 
and  Norfolk,  the  moft  populous  town  we 
ever  had,  contained  but  6000.  Our  towns, 
but  more  properly  our  villages  or  hamlets, 
are  as  follows. 

On  James  river  and  its  waters,  Norfolk, 
Portfmouth,  Hampton,  Suffolk,  Smithfield, 
Williamfburgh,  Peterfburg,  Richmond  the 
feat  of  our  government,  Manchefter,  Char- 
lottefville,  New  London. 

On  Tork  river  and  its  waters,  York,  New- 
caflle,  Hanover, 

On  RappahannoCj  Urban na,  Portroyal, 
Frederickfburg,  Falmouth. 

On  Patowmac  and  its  waters,  Dumfries, 
Colchefter,  Alexandria,  Winchefter,  Staun- 
ton. 

On  OhiOj  Louifville. 

There  are  other  places  at  which,  like 
fome  of  the  foregoing,  the  laws  have  faid 
there  {hail  be  towns;  but  Nature  has  faid 
there  fhall  not,  and  they  remain  unworthy 
of  enumeration.  Norfolk  will  probably  be 
the  emporium  for  all  the  trade  of  the  Che- 
fapeak  bay  and  its  waters;  and  a  canal  of  8 
or  10  miles  will  bring  to  it  all  that  of  Albe- 
marle found  and  its  waters.  Secondary  to 
to  this  place,  are  the  towns  at  the  head  of 

the 
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the  tidewaters,  to  wit,  Peterfburgh  on  Ap- 
pamattox,  Richmond  on  James  river.  New- 
caftle  ojn  York  river,  Alexandria  on  Patow- 
maCj  and  Baltimore  on  the  Patapfco.  From 
thefe  the  diftribution  will  be  to  fubordinate 
Jjtuations  in  the  country.  Accidental  cir- 
cumftances  however  may  controul  the  indi- 
cations of  nature,  and  in  no  inftances  do 
they  do  it  more  frequently  than  in  the  rife 
and  fall  of  towns* 


Q_U    E    R    Y        XIII. 

THE  conftitution  of  the  ftate,  and  its 
feveral  charters  ? 

Queen  Elizabeth  by  her  letters-patent, 
bearing  date  March  25,  1584,  licenfed  Sir 
"Walter  Raleigh  to  fearch  for  remote  heathen 
lands,  not  inhabited  by  Chriftian  people, 
and  granted  to  him,  in  fee  fimple,  all  the 
foil  within  200  leagues  of  the  places  where 
his  people  fhould,  within  6  years,  make 
their  dwellings  orabidingss  referving  only, 
to  herfelf  and  her  fuccelTors,  their  allegiance 
and  one  fifth  part  of  all  the  gold  and  filver 
ore  they  fhould  obtain.  Sir  Walter  imme- 
diately fent  out  two  fhips  which  vifited 
Wococon  ifland  in  North  Carolina,  and  the 

next 
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next  year  difpatched  feven  with  107  meri;, 
who  fettled  in  Roanoke  ifland,  about  lati- 
tude 35°.  50'.  Here  Okifko,  king  of  the 
Weopomeiocs,  in  a  full  council  of  his  peo- 
ple, is  faid  to  have  acknowledged  himfelf 
the  honnager  of  the  Queen  of  England,  and, 
after  her,  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  A  fupply 
of  50  men  were  fent  in  1586,  and  150  in 
1587.  With  thefe  laft,  Sir  Walter  fent  a 
Governor,  appointed  him  twelve  affiftants, 
gave  them  a  charter  of  incorporation,  and 
inftrufted  them  to  fettle  on  Chefapeak  bay. 
They  landed  however  at  Hatorafk.  In  1588, 
when  a  fleet  was  ready  to  fail  with  a  new 
fupply  of  colonifts  and  necefTaries,  they 
were  detained  by  the  Queen  to  aiTiftagainft 
the  Spanifh  Armada.  Sir  Walter  having 
now  expended  40,0001.  in  thefe  enterprizes, 
obftru6led  occafionally  by  the  crown,  with- 
out a  fhilling  of  aid  from  it,  was  under  a 
neceflity  of  engaging  others  to  adventure 
their  money.  He  therefore,  by  deed  bear- 
ing date  the  7th  of  March  1589,  by  the 
name  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Chief  Gover- 
nor of  Aflamacomoc,  (probably  Acomac), 
alias  Wingadacoia,  alias  Virginia,  granted 
to  Thomas  Smith  and  others,  in  confidera- 
tion  of  their  adventuring  certain  fums  of 
money,  liberty  of  trade  to  his  new  country, 
free  from  all  cuftoms  and  taxes  for  i^y^u. 
N  yearSj, 
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years,  excepting  the  fifth  part  of  the  gold 
and  filver  ore  to  be  obtained;  and  ftipulated 
with  them,  and  the  other  aflifiiants,  then  in 
Virginia,  that  he  would  confirm  the  deed  of 
incorporation  which  he  had  given  in  1587, 
with  all  the  prerogatives,  jurifdidions,  roy- 
alties and  privikges  granted  to  him  by  the 
Queen.  Sir  Walter,  at  different  times,  fent 
five  other  adventures  hither,  the  lafl  of 
which  was  in  1602:  for  in  1603  he  was  at- 
tainted, and  put  into  clofe  imprifonment, 
which  put  an  end  to  his  cares  over  his  in- 
fant colony.  What  was  the  particular  fate 
of  the  colonifts  he  had  before  fent  and 
feated,  has  never  been  known :  whether  they 
were  murdered,  or  incorporated  with  the  fa«« 
vages. 

Some  gentlemen  and  merchants^  fup- 
pofing  that  by  the  attainder  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  the  grant  to  him  was  forfeited,  not 
enquiring  ovej-  carefully  whether  the  fen- 
tence  of  an  Englifh  court  could  afFed  lands 
not  within  the  jurifdiclion'  of  that  court, 
petitioned  king  James  for  a  new  grant  of 
Virginia  to  them.  He  accordingly  executed, 
a  grant  to  Sir  Thomas  Gates  and  others, 
bearing  date  the  9th  of  March  1607,  under 
which,  in  the  fame  year  a  fettlement  was 
effeded  at  James-town  and  ever  after  main-^ 
tainedc  Of  this  grant  however  no  parti- 
cular 
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Clilar  notice  need  be  taken j  as  it  was  fuper- 
feded  by  letters-patent  of  the  fame  king,  of 
May  23,  1609,  to  the  Earl  of  Salifbury 
and  others,  incorporating  them  by  the  name  of 

*  the  Treafurer  and  Company  of  adventurers 

*  and  planters  of  the  City  of  London  for 

*  the  firft  colony  in  Virginia/  granting  to 
them  and  their  fuccefibrs  all  the  lands  in 
Virginia  from  Point  Comfort  along  the  lea 
coaft  to  the  northward  200  miles,  and  from 
the  fame  point  along  the  fea  coaft  to  the 
fouthward  200  miles,  and  all  the  fpace  from 
this  precinft  on  the  fea  coaft  up  into  the 
land.  Weft  and  North- weft,  from  fea  to 
fea,  and  the  iflands  within  one  hundred  miles 
of  it,  with  all  the  commodities,  jurifdidions, 
royalties,  privileges,  franchifes  and  pre-emi- 
nences within  the  fame,  and  thereto  and 
thereabouts,  by  fea  and  land,  appertaining, 
in  as  ample  manner  as  had  before  been 
granted  to  any  adventurer :  to  be  held  o£ 
the  king  and  his  fuccefibrs,  in  common  foe- 
cage,  yielding  one  fifth  part  of  the  gold  and 
filver  ore  to  be  therein  found,  for  all  man- 
ner of  fervices  ;  eftabliftiing  a  council  in 
England  for  the  direftion  of  the  enterprife, 
the  members  of  v/hich  were  to  be  chofen 
and  difplaced  by  the  voice  of  the  majority 
of  the  company  and  adventurers,  and  were 
to  have  the  nomination  and  revocation  of 

N  s  eo« 
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governors,  officers,  and  minifters,  which -by 
them  (liould  be  thought  needful  for  the  co- 
lony,   the  power  of   eftablifhing  laws  and 
forms  of  government  and  magiftracy,  obli- 
gatory not  only  within  the  colony,  but  alfo 
on  the  feas  in  going  and  coming  to  and  from 
it ;    authorifing  them  to  carry  thither  any 
perfons  who  Ihould  Confent  to  go,  freeing 
them  for  ever  from  all  taxes  and  impofitions 
on  any  goods  or  merchandize  on  importation 
into  the  colony,  or  exportation  out  of  it,  ex- 
cept the  five  per  cent,  due  for  cuftom  on  all 
goods  imported  into  the  Britifh  dominions, 
according  to  the  ancient  trade  of  merchants  i 
which  five  per  cent,  only  being  paid,  they 
might,  within  13  months,  re-export  the  fame 
goods  into  foreign  parts,  without  any  cuf- 
tom, tax,  or  other  duty,  to  the  king  or  any 
his  officers    or  deputies :    with   powers   of 
waging  war  againft  thofe  who  fhould  annoy 
them :  giving  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  co- 
lony all  the  rights  of  natural  fubjefts,  as  if 
born  and  abiding  in  England  ;  and  declaring 
that  thefe  letters  fhould  be  conftrued,  in  all 
doubtful  parts,  in  fuch  manner  as  Ihould  be 
mofl  for  the  benefit  of  the  grantees. 

Afterwards,  on  the  12th  of  March  16 12, 
by  other  letters-patent,  the  king  added  to  his 
former  grants,  all  iflands  in  any  part  of  the 
©cean  between  the  30th  and  41  ft  degrees  of 

latitude^ 
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latitude,  and  within  300  leagues  of  any  of 
the  parts  before  granted  to  the  Treafurer  and 
company,  not  being  poflfelied  or  inhabited 
by  any  other  chriftian  prince  or  flate,  nor 
within  the  limits  of  the  northern  colony. 

In  purfuance  of  the  authorities  given  to 
the  company    by  thefe  charters,  and  more 
efpecially  of  that  part  in  the  charter  of  1609, 
which  authorifed  them  to  eftablifh  a  form  of 
government,  they  on  the  24th  of  July  1621, 
by  charter  under  their  common  feal,  declared 
that'  from  thenceforward  there  Ihould  be  two 
fupreme  councils  in  Virginia,  the  one  to  be 
called  the  council  of  ftate,  to  be  placed  and 
difplaced  by  the  treafurer,  council  in  Eng- 
land,    and   company,   from   time    to    time, 
whofe  office  was  to  be  that  of  affifting  and 
advifing  the  governor  3  the  other  to  be  called 
the  general  aifembly,  to  be  convened  by  the 
governor  once  yearly  or  oftener,  which  was 
to  confift  of  the  council  of  ftate,  and  two 
burgefTes  out  of  every  town,    hundred,  or 
plantation,  to  be  refpedively  chofen  by  the 
inhabitants.     In   this  all  matters  were  to  be 
decided   by    the  greater   part  of  the  votes 
prefent ;  referving  to  the  governor  a  nega- 
tive voice  y  and  they  were  to  have  power  to 
treat,  confult,  and    conclude    all    emergent 
occafions  concerning  the  public   weal,  and 
to  make  laws  for  the  behoof  and  s^overn- 
N  3  men£ 
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ment  of  the  colony,  imitating  and  follow- 
ing the  laws  and  policy  of  England  as  nearly 
as    might   be :    providing    that    thefe  laws 
Ihould  have  no  force  till  ratified  in  a  general 
quarter  court  of  the   company  in  England, 
and  recurned  under  their  common  feal,  and 
declaring  that,  after  the  government  of  the 
colony  fhouid   be  well  framed  and  fettled, 
no  orders  of  the  council  in  England  fhouid 
bind  the  colony  unlefs  ratified  in  the  faid 
general  affembly.     The  king  and  company 
quarrelled,  and,  by  a  mixture-  of  law  and 
force,    the  latter  were   oulted   of  all   their 
rights,  without  retribution,  after  having  ex- 
pended 100,000 1.  in  eltabliHiing  the  colony, 
without  the  fmalleil  aid  from  government. 
King  James  fufpended  their  powers  by  pro- 
clamation of  July  15,  1624,  ^^^  Charles  I. 
took   the  government  into  his   own  hands. 
Both  fides  had  their  partifans  in  the  colony  : 
but  in  truth  the  people  of  the  colony  in  ge- 
neral thought  themfelves  little  concerned  in 
the  difpute.     There  being   three  parties  in- 
terefted  in  thefe  feveral  charters,  what  pafTed 
between  the  firft  and  fecond  it  was  thought 
could  not  afFe6t  the  third.  If  the  king  feized 
on  the  powers  of  the  company,  they  only 
pafTed   into  other  hands,  without  increafe  or 
diminution,  while  the  rights  of  the  people 
remained  as  they  were.     But  they  did  not 

remain 
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remain  fb  long.  The  northern  parts  of  their 
country  were  granted  away  to  the  Lords  Bal- 
timore and  Fairfax,  the  firft  of  thefe  obtain- 
ing alfo  the  rights  of  feparatejurifdiftionand 
government.  And  in  1650  the  parliament, 
confidering  itfelf  as  ftanding  in  the  place  of 
their  depofed  king,  and  as  having  fucceeded 
to  all  his  powers,  without  as  well  as  within 
the  realm,  began  to  alfume  a  rig;ht  over  the 
colonies,  paffing  an  a6l  for  inhibiting  their 
trade  with  foreign  natioTis.  This  fucceffion 
to  the  exercife  of  the  kingly  authority  gave 
the  firft  colour  for  parliamentary  interfer- 
ence with  the  colonies,  and  produced  that 
fatal  precedent  which  they  continued  to  fol- 
low after  they  had  retired,  in  other  refpe^ls, 
within  their  proper  fundions.  When  this 
colony,  therefore,  which  ftill  maintained  its 
oppofition  to  Cromwell  and  the  parliament, 
was  induced  in  165 1  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
they  previouQy  fecured  their  moft  effential 
rights,  by  a  folemn  convention,  which  havr- 
ing  never  feen  in  print,  I  will  here  infert 
literally  from  the  records. 

*■  ARTICLES  agreed  on  &  concluded  at 
'  James  Cittie  in  Virginia  for  the  furrender- 
^  ing  and  fettling  of  that  plantation  under 
'  y  obedience  &  govermcnt  of  the  common 
*  wealth  of  England  by  the  Commiffioners 
'  of  the  Councill  of  ftate  by  authoritie  of 
N  4  'the 
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*  the  parliamt,  of  England  &  by  the  Grand 
^  aflembly  of  the  Governour,  Councill  & 

*  BurgelTes  of  that  countrey, 

*  Firft  it  is  agreed  and  confted  that  the 

*  plantation  of  Virginia,  and  all  the  inhabi- 
^  tants  thereof  fhall  be  and  rennaine  in  due, 
'  obedience  and  fubjeclion  to  the  Comon 
^  wealth  of  England,  according  to  y  lawcs 

*  there  eflablifhed,  and  that  this  fubmiffion 

*  and  fubfcription  bee  acknowledged  a  vo- 
'  luntary  a6t  not  forced  nor  conftrained  by 

*  a  conqueft  upon  the  countrey,  and  that 

*  they  Ihall  have  &   enjoy  fuch  freedomes 

*  and  priviledges  as  belong  to  the  free  borne 

*  people  of  England,  and  that  the  former 

*  government  by  the  ComifTions  and  In- 
^  ftruftions  be  void  and  null. 

'  2ly,  Secondly  that  the  Grand  aflembly 
^  as  formerly  fhall  convene  &  tranfad  the 
'^  affairs  of  Virginia  wherein  nothing  is  to  be 

*  a£ted  or  done  contrarie  to  the  government 

*  of  the  Comon  wealth  of  England  &  the 
^  lawes  there  eftablilhed. 

*  3ly,  That  there  fhall  be  a  full  &  totall 

*  remiffion  and  indempnitie  of  all  a6ts,  words, 

*  or  writeings  done  or  fpoken  againft  the 

*  parliament  of  England  in  relation  to  the 

*  fame. 

^  4ly,  That  Virginia  fhall  have  &  enjoy 
:^  y  antient  bounds  and  Lymitts  granted  by 
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the  charters  of  the  former  kings,  and  that 
we  fhall  feek  a  new  charter  from  the  par- 
liament to  that  purpofe  againft  any  that 
have  intrencht  upon  y  rights  thereof. 

*  ^ly.  That  all  the  pattents  of  land  granted 
under  the  collony  feale  by  any  of  the  pre- 
cedent governoui's  Ihall  be  &  remaine  in 
their  full  force  &  ftrength. 

*  61y,  That  the  priviledge  of  haveing  ffif- 
tie  acres  of  land  for  every  perfon  tranf* 
ported  in  that  collonie  fhall  continue  as 
formerly  granted. 

*  yly.  That  y  people  of  Virginia  have  free 
trade  as  y  people  of  England  do  enjoy  to  all 
places  and  with  all  nations  according  to  y 
lawes  of  that  common  wealth,  and  that 
Virginia  fliall  enjoy  all  priviledges  equall 
with  my  Englifh  plantations  in  America. 

'  Sly,  That  Virginia  fhall  be  free  from  all 
taxes,  culloms  &  impofitions  whatfoever, 
&  none  to  be  impofed  on  them  without 
confent  of  the  Grand  affembly,  And  foe 
that  neither  ffortes  nor  caftles  bee  cre6led 
or  garrifons  maintained  without  their  con-, 
fent. 

*  9ly,  That  noe  charge  fhall  be  required 
from  this  country  in  refped  of  this  pre- 
fent  ffleet. 

'  loly,  That  for  the  future  fettlement  of 
the  countrey  in  their  due  obedience,  the 

*  Engagement 
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Engagement  fliall  be  tendred  to  all  y  inha- 
bitants according  to  a6t  of  parliament  made 
to  that  purpofe,  that  all  perfons  who  Jfhall 
refufe  to  lubfcribe  the  faid  engagement, 
fhall  have  a  yeare's  time  if  they  pleafe  to 
remove  themfelves  &  their  eflates  out  of 
Virginia,  and  in  the  mean  time  during 
the  faid  yeare  to  have  equal!  jullice  as 
formerly. 

*  Illy,  That  y  ufe  of  the  booke  of  com- 
mon prayer  fhall  be  permitted  for  one  yeare 
enfueinge  with  referrence  to  the  confent  of 
y  major  part  of  the  parifhes,  provided  that 
thofe  things  which  relate  to  kingfhipp  or 
that  government  be  not  ufed  publiquely, 
and  the  continuance  of  minifters  in  their 
places,  they  not  mifdemeaning  themfelves, 
and  the  payment  of  their  accuftomed  dues 
and  agreements  made  with  them  refpec- 
tively  lliall  be  left  as  they  now  Hand  dure- 
ing  this  enfueing  yeare. 
'  I2ly,  That  no  man's  cattell  fiiall  be 
queftioned  as  y  companies  unles  fuch  aS 
have  been  entrufled  with  them  or  have 
difpofed  of  them  without  order. 
'  ijly.  That  all  ammunition,  powder  & 
armes,  other  then  for  private  ufe,  fhall 
be  delivered  up,  fecuritie  being  given  to 
make  fatisfadion  for  it. 
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*  i4ly.  That  all  goods  allreadle  brought 
'  hither  by  y  Dutch  or  others  which  are  now 

*  on  Ihoar  fhall  be  free  from  furprizall. 

*  I5ly>  That  the  quittrents  granted  unto 

*  us  by  the  late  kinge  for  feaven  yeares  bee 

*  confirmed. 

'  i61y,  That  y  commifTioners  for  the  par- 

*  liament  fubfcribeing  thefe  articles  engage 
'  themfelves   &  the    honour  of  the  parlia- 

*  ment  for  the  full  performance  thereof:  and 

*  that   the  prefent  governour  &  y  councill 

*  &   the  burgeffes  do  likewife  fubfcribe  & 

*  engage  the  whole  collony  on  their  parts. 

Rich.  Bennett. Scale. 

W".  Claiborne. Seale. 

!Edmond  Curtis. Scale. 

*  Theife  articles  were  figned  &  fealed  by 
'  the  Commiffioners  of  the  Councill  of  ftate 

*  for  the   Commonwealth  of  England   the 

*  twelveth  day  of  March  1651.' 

Then  follow  the  articles  ftipulated  by  the 
governor  and  council,  which  relate  merely 
to  their  own  perfons  and  property,  and  then 
the  enfuing  inftrument : 

*  An  a6t  of  indempnitie  made  att  the  fur- 

*  render  of  the  countrey. 

*  Whereas  by  the  authoritie  of  the  par- 

*  liament  of  England  wee  the  commiffioners 
■=^  appointed  by  the  councill  of  llate  autho- 

^  rized  thereto  having  brought  a  fieete  & 

*  force 
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*  force  before  James  cittie  in  Virginia  to  re- 

*  duce  that  coilonie  under  the  obedience  of 

*  the  commonwealth  of  England,  &  finde- 
'  ing  force  raifed  by  the  Governour  &  coun- 

*  trey  to  make  oppofition  againfl  the  faid 

*  ffleet  whereby  afliired  danger  appearinge 

*  of  the  mine  &  deftruflion  of  y  plantation, 

*  for  prevention  whereof  the  Burgeffes  of  all 

*  the  feverall  plantations  being  called  to  ad- 

*  vife  &  aiTifl:  therein^  uppon  long  &ferious 

*  debate,  and  in  fad  contemplation  of  the 

*  greate  miferies  &  certaine  deftrudlion  which 

*  were  foe  neerely  hovering  over  the  whole 

*  countrey;  Wee  the  faid  Comiflioners  have 

*  thought  fitt  &  condefcended  and  granted 

*  to    figne    &   confirme    under  our  hands, 

*  feales,  &  by  our  oath.  Articles  bearinge 

*  date  with  theife  prefents,  and  do  further 
^  declare  that  by  y  authoritie  of  the  par- 
^  liament  &  commonwealth  of  England  de- 

*  rived  unto  us  theire  ComiiTioners,  that  ac- 

*  cording  to  the  articles  in  generall  wee  have 
^  granted  an  ad  of  indempnitie  and  oblivion 
^  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  coUoney  from 

*  all  words,  aflions,  or  writings  that  have 
•^  been  fpoken  aded  or  writt  againft  the  par- 

*  liament  or  commonwealth  of  England  or 

*  any  other  perfon  from  the  beginning  of 
^  the  world  to  this  daye.  And  this,  wee 
^  have  done  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 

*  coilonie 
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^  collonle  may  live  quietly  &  fecurely  unddr 

*  the  comonwealth  of  England.    And  wee  do 

*  promife  that  the  parliament  and  common- 
«  wealth  of  England  fhall  confirme  &  make 
^  good  ail  thole  tranfadions  of  ours.    Witt- 

*  nes  our  hands  &  feales  this  12th  of  March 
<^  1 65 1.    Richard  Bennett— Seale.   W^.Clai- 

*  borne— Seale.     Edm.  Curtis— Seale.' 
The  colony  fuppofed,  that,  by  this  folemn 

convention,  entered  into  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  they  had  fecured  the  *  antient  limits 
of  their  country,  f  its  free  trade,  its  ex- 
emption from  %  taxation  but  by  their  own 
aflembly,  and  exclufion  of  §  military  force 
from  among  them.  Yet  in  every  of  thefe 
points  was  this  convention  violated  by  fub- 
fequent  kings  and  parliaments,  and  other 
infradions  of  their  conftitution,  equally  dan- 
gerous, committed.  Their  General  AlTem- 
bly,  which  was  compofed  of  the  council  of 
(late  and  burgefles,  fitting  together  and  de- 
ciding by  plurality  of  voices,  was  fplit  into 
two  houfes,  by  which  the  council  obtained  a 
feparate  negative  on  their  laws.  Appeals 
from  their  fupreme  court,  which  had  been 
fixed  by  law  in  their  General  AlTembly,  were 
arbitrarily  revoked  to  England,  to  be  there 
heard  before  the  king  and  council.  Inftead 
of  four  hundred  miles  on  the  fea  coaft,  they 
*  Art.  4.       t  Art.  7.       X  Art.  8.       §  Art.  8. 

were 
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were  reduced,  in  the  fpace  of  thirty  yearSj^ 
to  about  one  hundred  miles.     Their  trade 
with  foreigners  was  totally  fuppreffed,  andj, 
when  carried   to   Great-Britain,    was  there 
loaded  with  impofts.   It  is  unneceffary,  how- 
ever, to  glean  up  the  feveral  inftances  of  in- 
jiliry,  as  fcattered  through  American  andBri- 
tilh  hiftory,  and  the  more  efpecially  as,  by 
pafTmgon  to  the  acceffion  of  the  prefent  king, 
we  Ihall  find  fpecimens  of  them  all,  aggra- 
vated, multiplied  and  crouded  within  afmall 
compafs  of  time,  fo  as  to  evince  a  fixed  de- 
fign  of  confidering  our  rights  natural,  con- 
ventional and  chartered  as  mere  nullitieso 
The  following  is  an  epitome  of  the  firft  fifteen 
years  of  his  reign.    The  colonies  were  taxed 
internally  and  externally ;  their  eflential  in- 
terefts  facrificed  to  individuals  in  Great-Bri- 
tain; their  legiflatures  fufpended;  charters 
annulled;  trials  by  juries  taken  away;  their 
perfons  fubjeded  to  tranfportation  acrofs  the 
Atlantic,  and  to  trial  before  foreign  judi- 
catories j     their    fuppiications    for   redrels 
thought  beneath   anfwer;    themfelves  pub- 
lifhed  as  cowards  in  the  councils  of  their 
mother  country  and  courts  of  Europe;  arm- 
ed troops  fent  among  them  to  enforce  fub- 
miflion  to  thefe  violences ;   and  aftual  hofti- 
lities  commenced  againft  them.    No  alterna- 
tive was  prefented  but  refiflance,  or  uncon- 
ditional 
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ditional  fubmiffion.     Between  thefe  could  Be 
no  hefitation.     They  clofed  in  the  appeal  to 
arms.     They  declared  themfelves  indepen- 
dent States.      They  confederated  together 
into  one  great  republic  i    thus  fecuring  to 
every  ftate  the  benefit  of  an  union  of  their 
whole  force.     In  each  ftate  feparately  a  new 
form   of  government  was  eftablilhed.     Of 
ours  particularly  the  following  are  the  out- 
lines.    The  executive  powers  are  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  a  governor,  chofen  annually, 
and  incapable   of  ading   more  than  three 
y^ars  in  fcven.     He  is  affifted  by  a  council 
of  eight  members.     The  judiciary  powers 
are  divided  among  feveral  courts,  as  will  be 
hereafter  explained.    Legillation  is  exercifed 
by  two  houfes  of  aflembly,   the  one  called 
the  houfe  of  Delegates,    com.pofed  of  two 
pnembers  from  each  county,  chofen  annually 
by  the  citizens  pofTefling  an  eftate  for  life  in 
100  acres  of  uninhabited  land,  or  25  acres 
with  a  houfe  on  it,  or  in  a  houfe  or  lot  in 
fome  town :    the  other  called   the   Senate,! 
confifting  of  24  members,  chofen  quadren- 
nially by  the  fame  electors,    who  for  this 
purpofe  are  diftributed  into  24  diftrifts.   The 
concurrence  of  both   houfes   is  necelTary  to 
the  pafTage  of  a  law.     They  have  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  governor  and  council,  the 
judges  of  the  fuperior  courts,  auditors,  at- 
4  torney- 
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torney-general,  treafurer,  regifter  of  the  land 
office,  and  delegates  to  congrefs.  As  the 
difmemberment  of  the  ftate  had  never  had 
its  confirmation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had 
always  been  the  fubjedl  of  proteftation  and 
complaint,  that  it  might  never  be  in  our  own 
power  to  raife  fcrupies  on  that  fubjed,  or  to 
difturb  the  harmony  of  our  new  confederacy, 
the  grants  to  Maryland,  Pennfylvania,  and 
the  two  Carolinas,  were  ratified. 

This  confcitution  was  formed  when  we 
were  new  and  unexperienced  in  the  fcience 
of  government.  It  v/as  the  fiirft  too  which 
was  formed  in  the  whole  United  States.  No 
wonder  then  that  time  and  trial  have  difco- 
vered  very  capital  defe6ts  in  it. 

1.  The  majority  of  the  men  in  the  flate, 
who  pay  and  fight  for  its  fupport,  are  un- 
reprefented  in  the  legiflature,  the  roll  of  free-- 
holders  intided  to  vote,  not  including  ge- 
nerally the  half  of  thofe  on  the  roll  of  the 
militia,  or  of  the  tax-gatherers. 

2.  Among  thofe  who  fhare  the  reprefenta- 
tion,  the  fhares  are  very  unequal.  Thus  the 
county  of  Warwick,  Vv^ith  only  one  hundred 
fighting  men,  has  an  equal  reprefentation 
with  the  countyof  Loudon,  which  has  1746. 
So  that  every  man  in  Warwick  has  as  much 
influence  in  the  government  as  17  men  in 
Loudon.    But  leil  it  fnould  be  thought  that 

an 
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an  equal  interfperfion  of  fmall  among  large 
counties,  through  the  whole  ftate,  may  pre- 
vent any  danger  of  injury  to  particular  parts 
of  it,  we  will  divide  it  into  diltrifts,  and  fhew 
the  proportions  of  land,  of  fighting  men,  and 
of  reprefentation  in  each. 


Square 
miles. 

Fighting 
men. 

Dele- 
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tors.. 
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Between  the  fea-coaft  and  falls  of 
the  rivers  _  _  _ 

Between  the  falls  of  the  rivers  and 
the  Blue  ridge  of  mountains 

Between  the  Blue  ridge  and  the 
Alleghaney      .  _         _ 

Between  the  Alleghaney  and  Ohio 

Total 


An  infpeftion  of  this  table  will  fupply  the 
place  of  commentaries  on  it.  It  will  ap- 
pear at  once  that  nineteen  thoufand  men, 
living  below  the  falls  of  the  rivers,  poffefs 
half  the  fenate^  and  want  four  members  only 
of  poffelTing  a  majority  of  the  houfe  of  de- 
legates 5  a  want  more  than  fupplied  by  the 
vicinity  of  their  fituation  to  the  feat  of  go- 
vernment, and  of  courfe  the  greater  degree 
of  convenience  and  pundluality  with  which 
their  members  may  and  will  attend  in  the 
legiflature.  Thefe  nineteen  thoufand,  there- 
fore, living  in  one  part  of  the  country,  give 

*  Of  thefe,  542  are  on  the  Eailern  fhore. 
f  Of  thefe,  22,616  areEailward  of  the  meridian  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanhaway.- 

O  law 
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law  to  upwards  of  thirty  thoufand,  living  irt 
another^  and  appoint  all  their  chief  officers 
executive  and  judiciary.  From  the  difference 
of  their  fituation  and  circumftances,  their 
interefts  will  often  be  very  different. 

J,  The  fenate  is,  by  its  conflitution,  too 
homogenet>us  with  the  houfe  of  delegates. 
Being  chofen  by  the  fame  eledors,  at  the 
fame  time,  and  out  of  the  fame  fubjedls,  the 
choice  falls  of  courfe  on  men  of  the  fame 
defcription.    Thepurpofe  of  eftablifhing  dif- 
ferent houfes  of  legiflation  is  to  introduce 
the  influence  of  different  interefls  or  different 
principles.     Thus  in  Great-Britain  it  is  faid 
their  conftitution  relies  on  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons for  honefty,  and  the  lords  for  wifdom; 
which  would  be  a  rational  reliance  if  honeifty 
were  to  be  bought  with  money,  and  if  wif- 
dom were  hereditary.     In  fome  of  the  Ame- 
rican ftate5  the  delegates  and  fenators  are  fa 
chofen,  as  that  the  firPc  reprefent  the  perfons, 
and  the  fecond  the  property  of  the  Hate.   But 
with  us,  wealth  and  wifdom  have  equal  chance 
for  admifiion  into  both  houfes.     We  do  not 
therefore  derive  from  the  feparation  of  our 
legiflature    into    two    houfes,  thofe  benefits 
which  a  proper  complication  of  principles  is 
capable  of  producing,  and  thofe  which  alone 
can  compenfate  the  evils  vv'hich  may  be  pro- 
duced by  their  diiTenlions-. 

4.  All 
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4.  All  the  powers  of  government,  Iegifla» 
tivc,  executivej  and  judiciary,  refult  to  the 
kgiflative  body.     The  concentrating  thefe 
in  the  fame  hands  is  precifely  the  definition  of 
dcfpotic  government.     It  will  be  no  allevia- 
tion that  thefe  powers  will  be  exercifed  by 
a  plurality  of  hands,  and  not  by  a  fingle  one. 
173  defpots  would  furely  be  as  oppreflive  as 
one.     Let  thofe  who  doubt  it  turn  their  eyes 
on  the  republic  of  Venice^     As  little  will  it 
avail  us  that  they  are  chofen  by  ourfelves. 
An  ele^ive  defpotijm  was  not  the  governmeni' 
we  fought  for ;    but  one  which  Ihould  not 
only  be  founded  on  free  principles,  but  in 
which  the  powers  of  government  fhouid  be 
fo  divided  and  balanced  among  feveral  bo- 
dies of  magiflrracy,  as  that  no  one  could  tran- 
fcend  their  legal  limits,  without  being  effec- 
tually checked  and  reftrained  by  the  others. 
For  this  reafon  that  convention,  which  pafTcd 
the  ordinance  of  government,  laid  its  foun- 
dation on  this  bafis,  that  the  legiilative,  exe- 
cutive and  judiciary  departments  fhouid  be 
feparate  and  diftindl,  fo  that  no  perfon  fliould 
exercife  the  powers  of  more  than  one  of  them 
at  the  fame  time.     But  no  barrier  was  pro- 
vided between   thefe  feveral  powers.     The 
judiciary  and  executive  members  were  lefc 
dependant  on  the  legiflative,  for  their  fub- 
fiftence  in  ofiice,  andfome  of  them  for  their 
O  a  continuance 
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,  continuance  in  it.     If  therefore  the  legifia- 
ture  alTumes  executive  and  judiciary  powers, 
no  oppofition  is  likely  to  be  made  ;    nor,  if 
made,  can  it  be  effcftuali  becaufe  in  that 
cafe  they  may  put  their  proceedings  into  the 
form  of  an  a6t  of  affembly,  which  will  render 
them  obligatory  on  the  other  branches.  They 
have  accordingly,  in  many  inftances,  decided 
rights  which  fhould  have  been  left  to  judi- 
ciary controverfy  :    and  the  diredlion  of  the 
executive,    during  the  whole   time  of  their 
feffion,  is  becoming  habitual  and  familiar. 
And  this  is  done  with  no  ill  intention.    The 
views  of  the  prefent  m.embers  are  perfeftly 
upright.     When  they  are  led  out  of  their 
regular  province,  it  is  by  art  in  others,  and 
inadvertence  in  themfelves.     And  this  will 
probably  be  the  cafe  for  fome  time  to  come. 
But  it  will  not  be  a  very  long  time.     Man- 
kind foon  learn  to  make  interefled  ufes  of 
every  right  and  povv^er  which  they  poflefs,  or 
may  aiTume.     The  public  money  and  public 
liberty,  intended  to  have  been  depofited  with 
three  branches  of  magiftracy,  but  found  in- 
advertently to  be  in  the  hands  of  one  only, 
will   foon  be  difcovered  to   be  fources  of 
wealth  and  dominion    to   thofe    who   hold 
them  j    diftinguifhed  too  by  this  tempting 
circumflance,  that  they  are  the  inftrument, 
as  well  as  the  objed  of  acquifition.     With 

monej^ 
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money  we  will  get  men,  faid  C^efar,  and 
with  men  we  will  get  money.  Nor  fhould 
our  aflembly  be  deluded  by  the  integrity  of 
their  own  purpofes,  and  conclude  that  thefe 
unlimited  powers  will  never  be  abufed,  be- 
caufe  themfelves  are  not  difpofed  to  abufe 
them.  They  fhould  look  forward  to  a  time, 
and  that  not  a  diftant  one,  when  corruption 
in  this,  as  in  the  country  from  which  we  de- 
rive our  origin,  will  have  feized  the  heads  of 
government,  and  be  fpread  by  them  through 
the  body  of  the  people ;  when  they  will  pur- 
chafe  the  voices  of  the  people,  and  make 
them  pay  the  price.  Human  nature  is  the 
fame  on  every  fide  of  the  Atlantic,  ,and  will 
be  alike  influenced  by  the  fame  caufes.  The 
time  toguard  againft  corruption  and  tyranny, 
is  before  they  fhall  have  gotten  hold  on  us. 
It  is  better  to  keep  the  wolf  out  of  the  fold, 
than  to  truft  to  drawing;  his  teeth  and  talons 
after  he  fhall  have  entered.  To  render  thefe 
coniiderations  the  more  cogent,  we  mud  ob- 
ferve  in  addition, 

5.  That  the  ordinary  legiilature  may  alter 
the  confiitution  itfelf.  On  the  difconti- 
nuance  of  affemblies,  it  became  neceffary  to 
fubRitute  in  their  place  fome  other  body, 
competent  to  the  ordinary  bufinefs  of  go- 
vernment, and  to  the  calling  forth  the  powers 
of  the  Hate  for  the  maintenance  of  our  oppo- 
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fition   to  Great-Britain.     Conventions  were 
,  therefore  introduced,  confifting  of  two  dele- 
gates from  each  county,  meeting  together 
and  forming  one  houfe,  on  tlie  plan  of  the 
former  houfe  of  BurgefTes,   to  whofe  places 
they  fucceeded.     Thefe  were  at  firft  chofen 
anew  for  every  particular  feffion.     But   in 
March  1775,  they  recommended  to  the  peo- 
ple to  chufe  a  convention,  which  fliould  con- 
tinue in  office  a  year.     This  was  done  ac-^ 
cordingly  in  April  1775,  and  in  the  July  fol- 
lowing that  convention  paffed  an  ordinance 
for  the  elediion  of  delegates  in  the  month 
of  April  annually.     It  is  well  known,  that  in 
July  1775,  a  feparation  from  Great-Britain 
and  eitablifhment  of  Republican  government 
had  never  yet  entered  into  any  perfon's  mind, 
A  convention  therefore,  chofen  under  that 
ordinance,    cannot   be   faid    to   have   been 
chofen  for.purpofes  which  certainly  did  not 
exift  in  the  minds  of  thofe  who  paffed  it. 
Under  this  ordinance,  at  the  annual  eleftion 
in  April  1776,  a  convention  for  the  year  was 
ehofen.      Independance,  and  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  a  new  form  of  government,  were  not 
even  yet  the  obje6ts  of  the  people  at  large. 
One  extract  from  the  pamphlet  called  Com- 
mon Senfe  had  appeared  in  the  Virginia  pa- 
pers in  February,  and  copies  of  the  pamphlet 
itfelf  had  got  into  a  fev/  hands.    But  the  idea 
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had  not  been  opened  to  the  mafs  of  the  peo- 
ple in  April,  much  lefs  can  it  be  faid  that 
they  had  made  up  their  minds  in  its  favor. 
So  that  the  eledors  of  April  1776,  no  more 
than  the  legiflators  of  July  1775,  not  think- 
ing of  independance  and  a  permanent  repub- 
lic, could  not  mean  to  veft  in  thefe  delegates 
powers  of  eftablifhing  them,  or  any  authori- 
ties other  than  thofe  of  the  ordinary  legifla- 
ture.     So  far  as  a  temporary  organization 
of  government  was  necefTary  to  render  our 
oppofition  energetic,  fo  far  their  organization 
was  valid.     But  thej  received  in  their  crea- 
tion no  powers  but  what  were  given  to  every 
legifiature   before   and  fince.      They  could 
not  therefore  pafs  an  a6l  tranfcendant  to  the 
powers  of  other  legiflatures.     If  the  prefent 
afTembly  pafs  any  adt,  and   declare  it  fhall 
be  irrevocable  by  fubfequent  alTemblies,  the 
declaration  is  merely  void,  and  the  acl  re- 
pealable,   as  other  ads  are.     So  far,   and  no 
farther  authorized,  they  organized  the  go- 
vernm.ent  by  the  ordinance  entitled  a  Con- 
flitution  or  Form  of  government.     It  pre- 
tends to  no  higher  authority  than  the  other 
ordinances  of  the  fame  feffion;    it  does  not 
fay,  that  it  fnall  be  perpetual ;  that  it  fhall  be 
unalterable  by  other  legiflatures  j  that  it  fnall 
be  tranfcendant  above  the  powers  of  thofe, 
who  they  knew  y/ould    have  equal   power 
with  themfelves.     Not  only  the  filence  of 
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the  inftrument  is   a  proof  they  thought  It 
would  be  alterable,  but  their  own  pradice 
alfo  :  for  this  very  convention,  meeting  as  a 
Houfe  of  Delegates  in  General  Afiembly  with 
the  new  Senate  in  the  autumn  of  that  year, 
pafied  a6ls  of  afiembly  in  con  tradition  to 
their  ordinance  of  government  5   and  every 
afiembly  from  that  time  to  this  has  done  the 
fame.     I  am  fafe  therefore  in  the  pofition, 
that  the  conftitution  itfelf  is  alterable  by  the 
ordinary  legiflature.     Though  this  opinion 
feems  founded  on  the  firfi:  elements  of  com- 
mon fenfe,  yet   is  the  contrary  maintained 
by  fome  perfons.     i.  Becaufe,  fay  they,  the 
conventions  were  vefl:ed  with  every  power 
necefiary   to   make   effedual   oppofition   to 
Great-Britain.     But  to  complete  this  argu- 
ment, they  mufi:  go  on,  and  fay  further,  that 
cfiedlual  oppofition  could  not   be  made  to 
Great-Britain,  without  eftablifliing  a  form  of 
government  perpetual  and  unalterable  by  the 
legifiaturej  which  is  not  true.     An  oppofi- 
tion which  at  feme  time  or  other  was  to 
come  to  an  end,  could  not  need  a  perpetual 
inftitution  to  carry  it  on  :    and  a  govern- 
ment, amendable  as  its  defedls  fiiould  be  dii^ 
covered,  was  as  likely  to  make  efi'eflual  re- 
fiftance,  as  one  which  fiiould  be  unalterably 
■wrong.    Befides,  the  afiemblies  were  as  much 
vefted  with  all  powers  requifite  for  refifiance 
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as  the  conventions  were.  If  therefore  thefe 
powers  included  that  of  modelling  the  form 
of  government  in  the  one  cafe,  they  did  fo 
in  the  other.  The  aflemblies  then  as  well 
as  the  conventions  may  model  the  govern- 
ment 5  that  is,  they  may  alter  the  ordinance 
of  government.  2.  They  urge,  that  if  the  con- 
vention had  meant  that  this  inflrument  fhould 
be  alterable,  as  their  other  ordinances  were, 
they  would  have  called  it  an  ordinance:  but 
-they  have  called  it  a  conjiitution,  vv^hich  ex 
vi  termini  means  ^  an  aft  above  the  power 
of  the  ordinary  legiUature.'  I  anfwer,  that 
conJiitutiOi  conftitutum^  Jlatutumj  lex,  are  con- 
vertible terms.  *  Conjiitutio  6.\c\t.uY  yjiS  quod 
a  principe  conditur.'  '  Confiitutum,  quod 
ab  imperatoribus  refcriptum  ftatutumve  eft.* 
*  Statutum,  idem  quod  lex.*  Calvini  Lexicon 
juridicum.  Conftitution  znd  Jtatute 'wtrQ  ori- 
ginally terms  of  the  *  civil  law,  and  from 
thence  introduced  by  Ecclefiaftics  into  the 
Englifh  law.  Thus  in  the  ftatute  25Hen.  8. 
c.  19.  §.1.  '  Conjiitutions  and  ordinances'  are 
ufed  as  fynonimous.  The  term  conftitiitioji 
has  many  other  fignifications  in  phyfics  and 
in  politics  j  but  in  Jurifprudcnce,  whenever 
it  is  applied  to  any  act  of  the  legiflature,  it 

*  To  hid,  io/et,  was  the  antient  legiflative  word  of 
the  Englifh.  LI.  Hlotharii  Sc  Eadrici.  L\.  Inae.  LI. 
Eadwerdi.     LL  Aathelliaai. 
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invariably  means  a  flatute,  law,  or  ordinance, 
which  is  the  prelent  cafe.  No  inference  then 
of  a  different  meaning  can  be  drawn  from 
the  adoption  of  this  title  :  on  the  contrary, 
we  might  conclude,  that,  by  their  affixing 
to  it  a  terni  fynonimous  with  ordinance,  or 
Hatute,  they  meant  it  to  be  an  ordinance  or 
llatute.  Biit  of  what  confequence  is  their 
meaning,  where  their  power  is  denied?  If 
they  meant  to  do  more  than  they  had  power 
to  do,  did  this  give  them  power  ?  It  is  not 
the  name,  but  the  authority  which  renders 
an  aft  obligatory.  Lord  Coke  fays,  '  an 
'  article  of  the  ilatute   ii  R.  2.   c  5.   that 

*  no  perfon  fnould  attempt  to  revoke  any 
'  ordinance  then  made,  is  repealed,  for  that 

*  fuch  reftraint  is  againft  the  jurifdiftion 
^  and  power  of  the  parliament.'  4.  inft,  42. 
and  again,  '  though  divers  parliaments  have 

*  attempted-  to  reftrain  fubfequent  parlia- 
^  ments,  yet  could  they  never  efFecl  it;  for. 

*  the  latter  parliament  hath  ever  power  to 

*  abrogate,    fufpend,    qualify,    explain,    or 

*  make  void  the  former  in  the  whole  or  in 

*  any  part  thereof,  notwithfcandingany  words 
'  of  reftraint,  prohibition,  or  penalty,  in  the 
^  former :  for  it  is  a  m^axim  in   the  laws  of 

*  the  parliament,  quod  leges  pofteriores 
'  priores  contrarias  abrogant.'  4.  inft.  43. — • 
To  get  rid  of  the  magic  fuppofed  to  be  in 
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the  word  confiitution,  let  us  tranflate  it  into 
its  definition   as  given   by  thofe  who  think 
it  above  the  power  of  the  law;  and  let  us 
fuppofe  the    convention   inftead  of  laying, 
«  We,  the  ordinary  legiflature,   eftablilh  a 
conftitutiony    had  faid,  '  We,  the  ordinary  le- 
giflature,  eftablifii  an  adt  above  the  -power  of 
the  ordinary  legijlature.^    Does  not  this  expofe 
-the  abfurdity  of  the  attempt?  3.  But,  fay  they, 
the  people  have  acquiefced,  and  this  has  given 
it  an  authority  fuperior  to  the  laws.     It  is 
true,  that  the  people  did  not  rebel  againft 
it :  and.  was  that  a  time  for  the  people  to  rife 
in  rebellion  ?  Should  a  prudent  acquiefcence, 
at  a  critical  time,  be  conftrued  into  a  con- 
firmation of  every  illegal  thing  done  during 
that  period  ?  Befides,  why  fhouid  they  rebel? 
At  an  annual  elecStion,   they  had  chofen  de- 
legates for  the  year,  to  exercife  the  ordinary 
powers  of  legiflation,  and  to  m.anage  the  great 
conteft  in  Which  they  were  engaged.    Thefe 
delegates  thought  the  contefl:  would  be  befl: 
managed  by  an  organized  government.  They 
therefore,  among  others,  paffed  an  ordinance 
of  government.     They  did  not  prefume  to 
call  it  perpetual  and  unalterable.    They  well 
knew  they  had   no  power  to  make  it   fo  ; 
that  our  choice  of  them  had  been  for  no  fuch 
purpofe,  and  at  a  time  when  we  could  have 
no  fuch  purpofe  in  contemplation.     Had  an 
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unalterable  form  of  government  been  medi- 
tated, perhaps  we  fhould  have  chofen  a  dif- 
ferent fet  of  people.  There  was  no  caufe 
then  for  the  people  to  rife  in  rebellion.  But 
to  what  dangerous  lengths  will  this  argument 
lead  ?  Did  the  acquiefcence  of  the  colonies 
under  the  various  afts  of  power  cxercifed 
by  Great-Britain  in  our  infant  flate,  confirm 
thefe  a6ls^  and  fo  far  inveft  them  with  the 
authority  of  the  people  as  to  render  them  un- 
alterable, and  our  prefent  refiftance  wrong? 
On  every  unauthoritative  exercife  of  power 
by  the  legiflature,  muft  the  people  rife  in  re- 
bellion, or  their  filence  be  conftrued  into  a 
furrender  of  that  power  to  them  ?  If  fo,  how 
many  rebellions  Ihould  we  have  had  already  ? 
One  certainly  for  every  feffion  of  alTembly. 
The  other  ftates  in  the  Union  have  been  of 
opinion,  that  to  render  a  form  of  government 
unalterable  by  ordinary  a6ls  of  alTembly,  the 
people  muft  delegate  perfons  with  fpecial 
powers.  They  have  accordingly  chofen  fpe- 
cial conventions  to  form  and  fix  their  go- 
vernments. The  individuals  then  who  main- 
tain the  contrary  opinion  in  this  country, 
fhould  have  the  modefty  to  fuppofe  it  pof- 
fible  that  they  may  be  wrong  and  the  reft 
of  America  right.  But  if  there  be  only  a 
poffibility  of  their  being  wrong,  if  only  a- 
plaufibie  doubt  remains  of  the  validity  of 
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the  ordinance  of  government,  is  it  not  bet- 
ter to  remove  that  doubt,  by  placing  it  on 
a  bottom  which  non-e  will  difpute  ?  If  they 
be  right,  we  fhall  only  have  the  unnecefTary 
trouble  of  meeting  once  in  convention.  If 
they  be  wrong,  they  expofe  ts  to  the  hazard 
of  having;  no  fundamental  rio-hts  at  all. 
True  it  is,"  this  is  no  time  for  deliberating 
on  forms  of  government.  While  an  enemy 
is  within  our  bowels,  the  firil  objedt  is  to 
expel  him.  But  when  this  fhall  be  done, 
when  peace  fhall  be  eflablifhed,  and  leifure 
given  us  for  intrenching  within  good  forms, 
the  rights  for  which  we  have  bled,  let  no 
man  be  found  indolent  enough  to  decline  a 
little  more  trouble  for  placing  them  beyond 
the  reach  of  queftion.  If  any  thing  more 
be  requifite  to  produce  a  conviction  of  the 
expediency  of  calling  a  convention,  at  a 
proper  feafon,  to  fix  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, let  it  be  the  refledion, 

6.  That  the  afTembly  exercifes  a  power  of 
determining  the  Quorum  of  their  own  body 
which  may  iegiflate  for  us.  After  the  efta- 
blilhment  of  the  new  form  they  adhered  to 
the  Lex  jnajoris  partis,  founded  in  *  common 
law  as  well  as  common  right.  It  is  the  f  na- 

*  Bro.  abr.  Corporations.  31.  34.     Hakewell,  93. 
f  Puff.  OiF.  horn.  I  2,  c.  6.  §.  12. 
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rural  law  of  every  affembly  of  men,  whofc 
numbers  are  not  fixed  by  any  other  law. 
They  continued  for  fome  time  to  require 
the  prefence  of  a  majority  of  their  whole 
number,  to  pafs  an  a6t.,  But  the  Britifh 
parliament  fixes  its  own  quorum  :  our  for- 
mer alTemblies  fixed  their  own  quorum : 
and  one  precedent  in  favour  of  power  is 
ftronger  than  an  hundred  againfl:  it.  The 
houfe  of  delegates  therefore  have  J  lately 
voted  that,  during  the  prefent  dangerous 
invafion,  forty  members  fhall  be  a  houfe  to 
proceed  to  bufinefs.  They  have  been 
moved  to  this  by  th€  fear  of  not  being  able 
to  colled  a  houfe.  But  this  danger  could 
not  authorize  them  to  call  that  a  houfe 
which  was  none :  and  if  they  may  fix  it  at 
one  number,  they  may  at  another,  till  it 
lofes  its  fundamental  charader  of  being  a 
reprefentative  body.  As  this  vote  expires 
with  the  prefent  invafion,  it  is  probable  the 
former  rule  will  be  permitted  to  revive :  be- 
caufe  at  prefent  no  ill  is  meant.  The  power 
however  of  fixing  their  own  quorum  has 
been  avowed,  and  a  precedent  fet.  From 
forty  it  may  be  reduced  to  four,  and  from 
four  to  one :  from  a  houfe  to  a  committee, 
from  a  committee  to  a  chairman  or  fpeaker, 
and  thus  an  oligarchy  or  monarchy  be  fub-^ 

J  June  4,  1781. 
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ilituted  under  forms  fuppofed  to  be  regular. 

*  Omnia  mala  exempla  ex  bonis  orta  funt : 

*  fed  ubi  imperium  ad  ignaros  aut  minus 

*  bbnos    pervenit,  novum    illud   exemplum 

*  ab  dignis  et  idoneis  ad  indignos  et  non 

*  idoneos  fertui'.'  When  therefore  it  is  con- 
iSdered,  that  there  is  no  legal  obftacle  to  the 
afTumption  by  the  aflembly  of  all  the  powers 
legiflative,  executive,  and  judiciary,  and  that 
thefe  may  come  to  the  hands  of  the  fmalieft 
rag  of  delegation,  furely  the  people  will  fay, 
and  their  reprefentatives,  while  yet  they 
have  honeft  reprefentatives,  will  advife  them 
to  fay,  that  they  will  not  acknowledge  as 
laws  any  a6ls  not  confidered  and  aflented  to 
by  the  major  part  of  their  delegates. 

In  enumerating  the  defers  of  the  confti- 
tution,  it  would  be  wrong  to  count  among 
them   what  is  only   the   error  of  particular 
perfons.     In  December  1776,  our  circum- 
ftances  being  much  diftrefied,  it  was  pro- 
pofed  in  the  houfe  of  delegates  to  create  a 
di£fator,  invefted  with  every  power  legifla- 
tive, executive  and  judiciary,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, of  life  and  of  death,  over  our  perfons 
and  over  our  properties:  and  in  June  1781, 
again  under  calamity,  the  fame  propofition 
was  repeated,  and  wanted  a  few  votes  only 
of  being  paffed. — One  who  entexed  into  this 
conteft  from  a  pure  love  of  liberty,  and  a 
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fenfe  of  injured  rights,  who  determined  to 
make  every  facrifice,  and  to  meet  every 
danger^  for  the  re-eftablifhment  of  thofe 
rights  on  a  firm  bafis,  who  did  not  mean  to 
expend  his  blood  and  fubftance  for  the 
wretched  purpofe  of  changing  this  mafter 
for  that,  but  to  place  the  powers  of  govern- 
ing him  in  a  plurality  of  hands  of  his  own 
choice,  fo  that  the  corrupt  will  of  no  one 
man  might  in  future  opprefs  him,  mull 
ftand  confounded  and  difmayed  when  he  is 
told,  that  a  confiderable  portion  of  that  plu- 
rality had  meditated  the  ftirrender  of  them 
into  a  fingle  hand,  and,  in  lieu  of  a  limited 
monarch,  to  deliver  him  over  to  a  defpotic 
one  1  How  muft  we  find  his  efforts  and 
facrifices  abufed  and  baffled,  if  he  may  ftill 
by  a  fingle  vote  be  laid  proflrate  at  the  feet 
of  one  man  !  In  God's  name,  from  whence 
have  they  derived  this  power?  It  is  from 
our  ancient  Jaws  ?  None  fuch  can  be  pro- 
duced. Is  it  from  any  principle  in  our  new 
conftitution,  exprefTed  or  implied  ?  Every 
lineament  of  that  exprefTed  or  implied,  is  in 
full  oppoficion  to  it.  Its  fundamental  prin- 
ciple is,  that  the  flate  fliall  be  governed  as  a 
commonwealth.  It  provides  a  republican 
organization,  profcribes  under  the  name  of 
prerogative  the  exercife  of  all  powers  unde- 
fined by  the  lawsj  places  on  this  bafis  the 
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whole  fydem  of  our  laws;  and,  by  confo- 
lidating  them  together,  chules  that  they 
fliall  be  left  to  (land  or  fall  together,  never 
providing  for  any  c i re u  111  (lances,  nor  admit- 
ting that  fuch  could  arife,  wherein  either 
fhould  be  fufpended,  no,  not  for  a  moment. 
Our  antient  laws  exprefsly  declare,  that 
thofe  who  are  but  delegates  thcmfelves  fliall 
not  delegate  to  others  powers  which  require 
judgment  and  integrity  in  their  exercife. — 
Or  was  this  propofition  moved  on  a  fuppofed 
right  in  the  movers  of  abandoning  their 
pofts  in  a  moment  of  diftrefs  ?  The  fame 
laws  forbid  the  abandonment  of  that  poft, 
even  on  ordinary  occafions;  and  much  more 
a  transfer  of  their  powers  into  other  hands 
and  other  forms,  without  confulting  the  peo- 
ple. They  never  admit  the  idea  that  thefe, 
like  Iheep  or  cattle,  may  be  given  from 
hand  to  hand  without  an  appeal  to  their  own 
will. — Was  it  from  the  neceffity  of  the  cafe? 
NecefTities  which  diflblve  a  government,  da 
not  convey  its  authority  to  an  oligarchy  or 
a  monarchy.  They  throw  back,  into  the 
hands  of  the  people,  the  powers  they  had 
delegated,  and  leave  them  as  individuals  to 
fhift  for  themfelves.  A  leader  may  offer, 
but  not  impofe  himfelf,  nor  be  impofed  on 
them.  Much  lefs  can  their  necks  be  fub- 
mitted  to  his  fword,  their  breath  be  held  at 
P  his 


ills  will  or  caprice.     The  neceflity  which 
Ihould    operate    thefe     tremendous    effefts 
fhould  at  leafl:  be  palpable  and  irrefiftible. 
Yet  in  both  inftances,  where  it  was  feared, 
or  pretended  with  us,,  it  was  belied  by  the 
event.     It  :gras  belied  too  by  the  preceding 
experience   of  our   fifier   flates,    fcveral   of 
whom  had  grappled   through  greater  diffi- 
culties without  abandonino;  their  forms  of 
government.     When    the    proportion    was 
firft  made,  Maflfachufets  had  found  even  the 
government  of  committees  fufficient  to  carry 
them  through  an  invafian.     But  we  at  the 
time  of  that  proportion  were  under  no  inva- 
fion.     When   the  fecand  was  made,  there 
had  been   added  to  this  example   thofe.  of 
Rhode-Ifland,  New-York,  New-Jerfey,  and 
Pennfylvania,  in  all  of  which  the  republican 
form  had  been  found  equal  to  the  tafk  of 
carrying  them   through   the  feverefc   trials. 
In  this  ftate  alone  did  there  exift  fo  little 
virtue,  that  fear  was  to  be  fixed  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  and  to  become  the  motive  of 
their  exertions  and  the  principle  of  their  go- 
vernment ?  The  very  thought  alone  was  trea- 
fon  again  ft  the  people;  was  treafon  againft 
mankind  in  general;  as  rivetting  for  ever 
the  chains  which  bow  down  their  necks,  by 
giving  to   their  opprefibrs  a   proof,   which 
they    would   have   trumpeted    through   the 
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Uhivel'fe,  of  the  imbecility  of  republican  go- 
vernment, in  times  of  prelTing  danger,  to 
ihield  them  from  harm.  Thofe  who  affume 
the  right  of  giving  away  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment in  any  cafe,  mud  be  lure  that  the 
herd,  whom  they  hand  on  to  the  rods  and 
hatchet  of  the  dictator,  will  lay  their  necks 
on  the  block  when  he  fhall  nod  to  them. 
But  if  our  aflemblies  fuppofed  fuch  a  refig- 
ruation  in  the  people,  I  hope  they  miftook 
their  charader.  1  am  of  opinion,  that  the 
government,  inflead  of  being  braced  and 
invigorated  for  greater  exertions  under  their 
difficulties,  would  have  been  throv/n  back 
upon  the  bungling  machinery  of  county 
committees  for  adminiftration,  till  a  con- 
vention could  have  been  called,  and  its  wheels 
again  fet  into  regular  motion.  What  a 
cruel  moment  was  this  for  creating  fuch  an 
embarralTment,  for  putting  to  the  proof  the 
attachment  of  our  countrymen  to  republican 
government!  Thofe  who  meant  well,  of  the 
advocates  for  this  meafure,  (and  moft  of 
them  meant  well,  for  I  know  them  per- 
fonally,  had  been  their  fellow-labourers  in 
the  common  caufe,  and  had  often  proved 
the  purity  of  their  principles),  had  been  fe- 
duced  in  their  judgment  by  the  example  of 
an  ancient  republic,  whofe  conltitution  and 
circumftances  were  fundamentally  drfFerenr. 
P  2  They 
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They  had  fought  this  precedent  in   the  hif- 
tory   of  Rome,  where   alone  it  was  to  be 
found,  and  where  at  length  too  it  had  proved 
fatal.     They  had  taken   it  from  a  republic, 
rent  by  the  nnoft  bitter  fa6tions  and  tumults, 
where  the  government  was  of  a  heavy-handed 
unfeeling  ariftocracy,  over   a   people   fero- 
cious, and  rendered   defperate   by   poverty 
and  wretchednefs  ;  tumults  which  could  not 
be  allayed  under  the  moft  trying  circum- 
ftances,  but  by  the  omnipotent  hand  of  a. 
fingle  defpot.     Their  conftitution   therefore 
allowed  a  temporary  tyrant  to  be  erefted,, 
under   the   name   of  a  Diflator  -,  and   that 
temporary  tyrant,  after  a  few  examples,  be- 
cam.e  perpetual.     They  mifapplied  this  pre- 
cedent to  a  people,  mild  in  their  difpofi- 
tions,  patient  under  their  trial>   united   for 
the  public  liberty,  and  affeftionate  to  their 
leaders.     But  if  from  the  conftitution  of  the 
Roman  government  there  refulted  to  their 
Senate  a  power  of  fubmitting  all  their  rights. 
to  the  will  of  one  man,   does  it  follow,  that 
the  aflembly  of  Virginia  have  the  fame  au- 
thority ?  What  claufe  in  our  conftitution  has 
fubftituted  that  of  Rome,  by  way  of  refi- 
duary  provifion,  for  all  cafes  not  othervvifc 
provided  for  ?    Or  if  they  may  ftep  ad  libi- 
tum into  any  other  form  of  government  foe 
precedents  to  rule  us  by,  for  what  oppref- 
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fion  may  not  a  precedent  be  found  in  thi£ 
world  of  the  bellum  omnium  in  omnia  ? — 
Searching  for  the  foundations  of  this  pro- 
pofition,  I  can  find  none  which  may  pretend 
a  colour  of  right  or  reafon,  but  the  defed 
before  developed,  that  there  being  no  bar- 
■rier  between  the  legitlative,  executive,  and 
judiciary  departments,  the  legiflature  may 
feize  the  whole :  that  having  feized  it,  and 
poflelTing  a  right  to  fix  their  own  tjuorum, 
they  may  reduce  that  quorum  to  one,  whom 
they  may  call  a  chairman,  fpeaker,  dictator, 
or  by  any  other  name  they  pleafe. — Our 
fituation  i-s  indeed  perilous,  and  I  hope  my 
countrymen  will  be  fenfible  of  it,  and  will 
apply,  at  a  proper  feafon,  the  proper  re- 
medy i  which  is  a  convention  to  fix  the  con- 
ftitution,  to  amend  its  defeds,  to  bind  up 
the  fcverai  branches  of  government  by  cer- 
tain laws,  which  when  they  tranfgrefs  their 
afts  fhall  become  nullities  ^  to  render  unne- 
ceffary  an  appeal  to  the  people,  or  in  other 
words  a  rebellion,  on  every  infradtion  of 
their  rights,  on  the  peril  that  their  acqui- 
efcence  fhall  be  conftrued  into  an  intention 
to  furrender  thofe  rights. 
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Q_  U     E     R     Y        XIV. 

Laws,  T  H'E  adminiftration  of  juilice  and  de- 

fcription  of  the  laws  ? 

The  flate   is  divided   into   counties.     In 
every    county    are    appointed   magiftrates, 
called  juftices   of   the  peace,  ufuaily  from 
eight  to  thirty  or  forty   in  number,  in  pro- 
portion   to    the  fize  of  the   county,  of  the 
moft  difcreet  and  honeft  inhabitants.     They 
are  nominated  by  their  fellows,  but  com- 
miffioned   by  the  governor,  and  act  without 
reward.     Thefe  magiftrates  have  jurifdi6lion 
both   criminal    and    civil.     If  the   queftion 
before  them  be  a  queftion  of  law  only,  they 
decide  on    it  themfelves  :  but    if   it   be  of 
fa£l,  or  of  fadt  and  law  combined,  it  muffc 
be  referred  to  a  jury.     In  the  latter  cafe,  of 
a  combination   of  law  and  fa6b,  it  is   ufual 
for  the  jurors  to  decide  the  fa6l,  and  to  refer 
the  law  arifing  on  it  to  the  decifton  of  the 
judges.     But  this  divifion  of  the  fubjeft  lies 
with  their  difcretion  only.    And  if  the  quef- 
tion relate  to  any  point  of  public  liberty,  or 
if  it  be  one  of  thofe  in  which  the  judges 
may  be  fufpedled  of  bias,  the  jury  under- 
take to  decide  both  law  and  fa6l.     If  they 
be  miftaken,  a  decifion  againft  right,  which 
is  cafual  oniy^^  is  lefs  dangerous  to  the  ftate, 
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and  lefs  afHiding  to  the  lofer,  than  one 
which  makes  part  of  a  regular  and  uniforni 
fyftem.  In  truth,  it  is  better  to  tofs  up  crofs 
and  pile  in  a  caufe,  than  to  refer  it  to  a 
judge  whofe  mind  is  warped  by  any  motive 
whatever,  in  that  particular  cafe.  But  the 
common  fenfe  of  twelve  honeft  men  gives 
ftill  a  better  chance  of  juft  decifion,  than  the 
hazard  of  crofs  and  pile.  Thefe  judges  exe- 
cute their  procefs  by  the  llierifF  or  coroner 
of  the  county,  or  by  conftables  of  their  own 
appointment.  If  any  free  perfon  commit 
an  offence  againft  the  commonwealth,  if  ic 
be  below  the  degree  of  felony,  he  is  bound 
by  a.  juftice  to  appear  before  their  court,  to 
anfwer  it  on  indiftment  or  information.  If 
it  amount  to  felony,  he  is  committed  to  jail, 
a  court  of  thefe  juftices  is  called;  if  they  on 
examination  think  him  guiky,  they  fend  him 
to  the  jail  of  the  general  court,  before  which 
court  he  is  to  be  tried  firft  by  a  grand  jury 
of  24,  of  whom  13  mud  concur  in  opinion  : 
if  they  find  him  guilty,  he  is  then  tried  by 
a  jury  of  12  men  of  the  county  where  the 
offence  was  committed,  and  by  their  verdi(5t, 
which  mull  be  unanimous,  he  is  acquitted 
or  condemned  without  appeal.  If  the  cri- 
minal be  a  Have  the  trial  by  the  county  court 
is  final.  In  every  cafe  however,  except  that  of 
high  treafon,  there  refides  in  the  governor  a 
P  4  power 
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power  of  pardon.  In  high  treafon,  the  par- 
don can  only  flow  from  the  general  afTembly. 
In  civil  matters  thefe  juitices  have  jurifdic- 
tion  in  all  cafes  of  whatever  value,  not  ap- 
pertaining to  the  department  of  the  admi- 
ralty. This  jurifdi6tion  is  twofold.  If  the 
matter  in  difpiite  be  of  lefs  value  than  4^ 
dollars,  a  fingle  member  may  try  it  at  any 
time  and  place  within  his  county,  and  may 
award  execution  on  the  goods  of  the  party 
call.  If  it  be  of  that  or  greater  value,  it  is 
determinable  before  the  county  court,  which 
confifts  of  four  at  the  leaft  of  thofe  juftices, 
and  aflembles  at  the  court-houfe  of  the 
county  on  a  certain  day  in  every  month. 
From  their  determination,  if  the  matter  be 
of  the  value  of  ten  pounds  fterling,  or  con- 
cern the  title  or  bounds  of  lands,  an  appeal 
lies  to  one  of  the  fuperior  courts. 

There  are  three  fuperior  courts,  to  wit, 
the  high-court  of  chancery,  the  general 
court,  and  court  of  admiralty.  The  firft 
and  fecond  of  thefe  receive  appeals  from  the 
county  courts,  and  alfo  have  original  jurif' 
didlion  where  the  fubjed  of  controverfy 
is  of  the  value  of  ten  pounds  fterling,  or 
where  it  concerns  the  title  or  bounds  of  land. 
The  jurifdidlion  of  the  admiralty  is  original 
altogether.  The  high-court  of  chancery  is 
compofed  of  three  judges,  the  general  court 
8  of 
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of  five,  and  the  court  of  admiralty  of  three; 
The  two  firft  hold  their  feffions  at  Richmond 
at  dated  times,  the  chancery  twice  in  the 
year,  and  the  general  court  twice  for  bufi- 
nefs  civil  and  criminal,  and  twice  more  for 
criminal  only.  The  court  of  admiralty  fits 
at  Williamiburgh  whenever  a  controverfy 
arifes. 

There  is  one  fupremc  court,  called  the 
court  of  appeals,  compofed  of  the  judges  of 
the  three  fuperior  courts,  aflembling  twice  a 
year  at  ftated  times  at  Richmond.  This 
court  receives  appeals  in  all  civil  cafes  from 
each  of  the  fuperior  courts,  and  determines 
them  finally.  But  it  has  no  original  jurif- 
didion. 

If  a  controverfy  arife  between  two  foreign- 
ers of  a  nation  in  alliance  with  the  United 
States,  it  is  decided  by  the  Conful  for  their 
State,  or,  if  both  parties  chufe  it,  by  the 
ordinary  courts  ofjuftice.  If  one  of  the 
parties  only  be  fuch  a  foreigner,  it  is  triable 
before  the  courts  ofjuftice  of  the  country. 
But  if  it  Ihall  have  been  inftituted  in  a 
county  court,  the  foreigner  may  remove  it 
into  the  general  court,  or  court  of  chancery, 
who  are  to  determine  it  at  their  firfl  feffions, 
as  they  muft  alfo  do  if  it  be  originally  com- 
menced before  them.  In  cafes  of  life  and 
death,  fuch  foreigners  have  a  right  to  be 
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tried  by  a  jury,  the  one  half  foreigners,  the 
other  natives. 

All  public  accounts  are  fettled  with  a 
board  of  auditors,  confiding  of  three  mem- 
bers, appointed  by  the  general  aiTembly, 
any  two  of  whom  may  ail.  But  an  indivi- 
dual, diflatisfied  with  the  determination  of 
that  board,  may  carry  his  cafe  into  the  pro- 
per fuperior  court. 

A  defcription  of  the  laws. 

The  general  aflfembly  was  conflituted,  as 
has  been  already  fhewn,  by  letters-patent  of 
March  the  9th,  1607,  in  the  4th  year  of  the 
reign  of  James  the  Firft.  The  laws  of  Eng- 
land feem  to  have  been  adopted  by  confent 
of  the  fettlers,  which  might  eafily  enough 
be  done  whilft  they  were  few  and  living  all 
together.  Of  fuch  adoption  however  we  have 
no  other  proof  than  their  praftice,  till  the 
year  1 661,  when  they  were  exprefsly  adopted 
by  an  aft  of  the  affembly,  except  fo  far  as 
'  a  difference  of  condition'  rendered  them 
inapplicable.  Under  this  adoption,  the  rule, 
in  our  courts  of  judicature  was,  that  the 
common  law  of  England,  and  the  general 
ftatutes  previous  to  the  4th  of  James,  were 
in  force  here^  but  that  no  fubfequent  fta- 
tutes  were,  unlefs  we  were  named  in  them, 
faid  the  judges  and  other  partifans  of  the 
crown,  but  named  or  not  named,  faid  thofe 
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who  refl€6led  freely.     It  will  be  unnecelTary 
to  attempt  a  defcription  of  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, as  that  may  be  found  in  Englifli  pub- 
lications.    To  thofe  which  were  eftablifhed 
here,  by  the  adoption  of  the  legiflature,  have 
been  fmce  added  a  number  of  ads  of  aflem- 
bly  pafTed  during  the  monarchy,  and  ordi- 
nances of  convention  and  a<5ts  of  aflembly 
enacted  fince  the   eftablifhment   of  the  re- 
public.    The  following  variations  from  the 
Britilh  model  are  perliaps  worthy  of  being 
fpecified. 

Debtors  unable  to  pay  their  debts,  and 
making  faithful  delivery  of  their  whole  ef- 
fefls,  are  releafed  from  confinement,  and 
their  perfons  for  ever  difcharged  from  re- 
ftraint  for  fuch  previous  debts :  but  any 
property  they  may  afterwards  acquire  will  be 
fubjedl  to  their  creditors. 

The  poor,  unable  to  fupport  themfelves, 
are  maintained  by  an  aflelTment  on  the  tithe- 
able  perfons  in  their  parifh.  This  afiefTment 
is  levied  and  adminiftered  by  twelve  perfons 
in  each  parifh,  called  veftrymen,  originally 
chofen  by  the  houfekeepers  of  the  parifh, 
but  afterwards  filling  vacancies  in  their  own 
body  by  their  own  choice.  Thefe  are  ufually 
the  mod  difcreet  farmers,  fo  diftributed 
through  their  parifli,  that  every  part  of  it 
may  be  under  the  immediate  eye  of  fome  one 
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of  them.  They  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  details  and  ceconomy  of  private  life,  and 
they  find  fufficient  inducements  to  execute 
their  charge  well,  in  their  philanthropy,  in 
the  approbation  of  their  neighbours,  and 
the  di{tin6lion  which  that  gives  them.  The 
poor  who  have  neither  property,  friends,  nor 
flrength  to  labour,  are  boarded  in  the  houfes 
of  good  farmers,  to  whom  a  ftipulated  fum 
is  annually  paid.  To  thofc  who  are  able  to 
help  themfelves  a  little,  or  have  friends  from 
whom  they  derive  fome  fuccours,  inadequate 
however  to  their  full  maintenance,  fupple- 
mentory  aids  are  given,  which  enable  them 
to  live  comfortably  in  their  own  houfes,  or 
in  the  houfes  of  their  friends.  Vagabonds, 
without  vifible  property  or  vocation,  are 
placed  in  workhoufes,  where  they  are  well 
cloathed,  fed,  lodged,  and  made  to  labour. 
Nearly  the  fame  method  of  providing  for 
the  poor  prevails  through  all  our  dates  j  and 
from  Savannah  to  Portfmouth  you  will  fel- 
dom  meet  a  beggar.  In  the  larger  towns 
indeed  they  fometimes  prefent  themfelves. 
Thefe  are  ufually  foreigners,  who  have  never 
obtained  a  fettlement  in  any  parifli.  I  never 
yet  faw  a  native  American  begging  in  the 
ftreets  or  highways.  A  fubfiftence  is  eafily 
gained  here :  and  if,  by  misfortunes,  they 
are  thrown  on  the  charities  of  the   world, 
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thofe  provided  by  their  own  country  arc  lb 
comfortable  and  fo  certain,  that  they  never 
think  of  relinquifliing  them  to  become 
ilrolling  beggars.  Their  fituation  too,  when 
fick,  in  the  family  of  a  good  farmer,  where 
every  member  is  emulous  to  do  them  kind 
offices,  where  they  are  vifited  by  all  the 
neighbours,  who  bring  them  the  little  rari- 
ties which  their  fickly  appetites  may  crave^ 
4nd  who  take  by  rotation  the  nightly  watch 
over  them,  when  their  condition  requires  it, 
is  without  comparilbn  better  than  in  a  ge- 
neral hofpital,  where  the  fick,  the  dying,, 
and  the  dead  are  crammed  together,  in  the 
fame  rooms,  and  often  in  the  fame  beds. 
The  difadvantages,  infeparable  from  general 
hofpitals,  are  fuch  as  can  never  be  councer- 
poifed  by  all  the  regularities  of  medicine 
and  regimen.  Nature  and  kind  nurfing  fave 
a  much  greater  proportion  in  our  plain  way„ 
at  a  fmallcr  expence,  and  with  lefs  abufc. 
One  branch  only  of  hofpital  inftitution  is 
wanting  with  us  ;  that  is,  a  general  eftabliflv 
ment  for  thofe  labouring  under  difficult  cafes 
of  chirurgery.  The  aids  of  this  art  are  not 
equivocal.  But  an  able  chirurgeon  cannot 
be  had  in  every  parifh.  Such  a  receptacle 
fhould  therefore  be  provided  for  thofe  pa- 
tiejits  :  but  no  others  ihould  be  admitted. 

Marriages 
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Marriages  mull  be  folemnized  either  on 
fpecial  licence,  granted  by  the  firfl  magiftrate 
of  the  county,  on  proof  of  the  confent  of  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  either  party  under  age, 
or  after  foleinn  publication,  on  three  feveral 
Sundays,  at  fome  place  of  religious  worfhip, 
in  the  parilhes  wliere  the  parties  refide.  The 
ad  of  folemnization  may  be  by  the  minifter 
of  any  fociety  of  Chriftians,  who  fhall  have 
been  previoufly  licenfed  for  this  purpofe  by 
the  court  of  the  county.  Quakers  and  Me- 
nonills  however  are  exempted  from  all  thefe 
conditions,  and  marriage  among  them  is  to 
be  folemnized  by  the  fociety  itfelf. 

A  foreigner  of  any  nation,  not  in  open  war 
with  us,  becomes  naturalized  by  removing  to 
the  flate  to  refide,  and  taking  an  oath  of 
fidelity:  and  thereupon  acquires  every  right 
of  a  native  citizen :  and  citizens  may  divelt 
themfelves  of  that  charader,  by  declaring, 
by  folcmn  deed,  or  in  open  court,  that  they 
mean  to  expatriate  themfelves,  and  no  longer 
to  be  citizens  of  this  flate. 

Conveyances  of  land  muft  be  regillered 
in  the  court  of  the  county  wherein  they  lie, 
or  in  the  general  court,  or  they  are  void,  as 
to  creditors,  and  fubfequent  purchafers. 

Slaves  pafs  by  defcent  and  dower  as  lands 
do.  Where  the  defcent  is  from  a  parent,  the 
heir  is  bound  to  pay  an  equal  fhare  of  their 
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value  in  money  to  each  of  his  brothers  and 
lifters. 

Slaves,  as  well  as  lands,  were  entailable 
during  the  monarchy  :  but,  by  an  a6l  of  the 
iirft  republican  affembly,  all  donees  in  tail, 
preient  and  future,  were  vefted  with  the  ab- 
folute  dominion  of  the  entailed  fubjedt. 

Bills  of  exchange,  being  protefted,  carry 
10  per  cent,  intereft  from  their  date. 

No  perfon  is  allowed,  in  any  other  cale, 
to  take  more  than  five  per  cent,  per  annum 
fimplc  intereft,  for  the  loan  of  monies. 

Gaming  debts  are  made  void,  and  monies 
adually  paid  to  difcharge  fuch  debts  (if  they 
exceeded  40  Ihillings)  may  be  recovered  by 
the  payer  within  three  months,  or  by  any 
other  perfon  afterwards. 

Tobacco,  flour,  beef,  pork,  tar,  pitch,  and 
turpentine,  muft  be  infpeded  by  perfons 
publicly  appointed,  before  they  can  be  ex- 
ported. 

The  ereding  iron-works  and  mills  is  en- 
couraged by  many  privileges ;  with  necefTary 
cautions  however  to  prevent  their  dams  from 
obftru6ling  the  navigation  of  the  water- 
courfes.  The  general  aflembly  have  on  fe- 
veral  occafions  fhewn  a  great  defire  to  en- 
courage the  opening  the  great  falls  of  James 
and  Patowmac  rivers.  As  yet,  however, 
neither  gf  thefe  have  been  efFe<^ed, 
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The  laws  have  alfo  defcended  to  the  pre- 
fervation  and  improvement  of  the  races  of 
nfeful  animals,  fuch  as  horfes,  cattle,  deer; 
to  the  extirpation  of  thofe  which  are  noxious, 
as  wolves,  fquirrels,  crows,  blackbirds;  and 
to  the  guarding  our  citizens  againft  infectious 
diforders,  by  obliging  lufpected  vefTels  com- 
ing into  the  (late,  to  perform  quarantine,  and 
by  regulating  the  condu6l  of  perfons  having 
fuch  diforders  v/ithin  the  flate. 

The  mode  of  acquiring  lands,  in  the  ear- 
lieft  times  of  our  fettlement,  was  by  peti- 
tion to  the  general  affembly.  If  the  lands 
prayed  for  were  already  cleared  of  the  In- 
dian title,  and  the  affembly  thought  the  prayer 
reafonable,  they  paffed  the  property  by  their 
vote  to  the  petitioner.  But  if  they  had  not 
yet  been  ceded  by  the  Indians,  it  was  necef- 
fary  that  the  petitioner  Ihould  previoufly 
purchafe  their  right.  This  purchafe  the  af- 
fembly verified,  by  enquiries  of  the  Indian 
proprietors;  and  being  fatisfied  of  its  reality 
and  fairnefs,  proceeded  further  to  examine 
the  reafonablenefs  of  the  petition,  and  its 
confidence  with  policy;  and,  according  to 
the  refult,  either  granted  or  rejeded  the  pe- 
tition. The  company  alfo  fometimes,  though 
very  rarely,  granted  lands,  independantly  of 
the  general  affembly.  As  the  colony  in- 
creafed,  and  individual  applications  for  land 
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Inukiplled,  it  was  found  to  give  too  much 
occupation  to  the  general  affembly  to  en- 
quire into  and  execute  the  grant  in  every 
fpecial  cafe.  They  therefore  thought  it  bet- 
ter to  eftablifli  general  rules,  according  to 
which  all  grants  fhould  be  made,  and  to  leave 
to  the  goverrlor  the  execution  of  them,  un- 
der thefe  rules.  This  they  did  by  what  have 
been  ufually  called  the  land  laws,  amending 
tTiem  from  time  to  time,  as  their  defects  werd 
developed.  According  to  thefe  laws,  when 
an  individual  wiflied  a  portion  of  unappro- 
priated land,  he  was  to  locate  and  furvey  it 
by  a  public  officer,  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pofe  :  its  breadth  was  to  bear  a  certain  pro- 
portion to  its  length  :  the  grant  was  to  be 
executed  by  the  governor :  and  the  lands 
were  to  be  improved  in  a  certain  manner, 
within  a  given  time.  From  thefe  regula- 
tions there  refulted  to  the  flate  a  fole  and 
exclufive  power  of  taking  conveyances  of  the 
Indian  right  of  foil:  fince,  according  to  them, 
an  Iridian  conveyance  alone  could  give  no 
right  to  an  individual,  which  the  laws  would 
acknowledge.  The  ftate,  or  the  crown, 
thereafter,  made  general  purchafes  of  the 
Indians  from  time  to  time,  and  the  governor 
parcelled  them  out  by  fpecial  grants,  con- 
formed to  the  rules  before  defcribed,  which 
it  was  not  in  his  power,  or  in  that  of  the 
Q^  crown^ 
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crown,  to  difpenfe  with.  Grants,  unaccom- 
panied by  their  proper  legal  circumftances,, 
were  fee  afide  regularly  by  Jcire  facias ^  or  by 
bill  in  Chancery.  Since  the  eftablillirnent 
of  our  new  government,  this  order  of  things 
is  but  little  changed.  An  individual,  wilh- 
ing  to  appropriate  to  himfelf  lands  ftiil  un- 
appropriated by  any  other,  pays  to  the  public 
treafurer  a  fum  of  money  proportioned  to 
the  quantity  he  wants.  He  carries  the  trea- 
furer's  receipt  to  the  auditors  of  public  ac- 
compts,  who  thereupon  debit  the  treafurer 
with  the  fum,  and  order  the  regifter  of  the 
land-offiae  to  give  the  party  a  warrant  for 
his  land.  With  this  warrant  from  the  re- 
gifter,  he  goes  to  the  furveyor  of  the  county 
where  the  land  lies  on  which  he  has  call 
Ills  eye.  The  furveyor  lays  it  off  for  him, 
gives  him  its  exaft  defeription,  in  the  form 
of  a  certificate,  which  certificate  he  returns 
to  the  land-oiiice,  where  a  grant  is  made 
out,  and  is  figned  by  the  governor.  This 
vefts  in  him  a  perfect  dominion  in  his  lan^ds, 
tranfmifTible  to  whom  he  pleafes  by  deed 
or  will,  or  by  defcent  to  his  heirs  if  he  die 
intellate.        ■» 

Many  of  the  laws  which  were  in  force 
during  the  monarchy  being  relative  merely 
to  that  form  of  government,  or  inculcating 
principles   Inconfiflent  with  republicanifm, 
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the  firft  aflembly  which  met  after  the  efla- 
biifhment  of  the  commonwealth  appointed 
a  committee  to  revife  the  whole  code,  to 
reduce  it  into  proper  form  and  volume, 
and  report  it  to  the  affembly.  This  work 
has  been  executed  by  three  gentlemen,  and 
reported ;  but  probably  will  not  be  taken 
up  till  a  reftoration  of  peace  fhall  leave  to 
the  legiflature  leifure  to  go  through  fuch  a 
work. 

The  plan  of  the  revifal  was  this.  The 
common  law  of  England^  by  which  is  meant, 
that  part  of  the  Englifh  law  which  was  ante- 
rior to  the  date  of  the  oldeft  ftatutes  extant, 
is  made  the  bafis  of  the  work.  It  was  thought 
dangerous  to  attem.pt  to  reduce  it  to  a  text: 
it  was  therefore  left  to  be  collected  from  the 
ufual  monuments  of  it.  Neceflary  alterations, 
in  that,  and  fo  much  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  Britifh  ftatutes,  and  of  a6ts  of  affembly, 
as  were  thought  proper  to  be  retained,  were 
digefted  into  126  new  ads,  in  which  fimpli- 
city  of  ftiie  was  aimed  at,  as  far  as  was  fafe. 
The  following  are  the  moft  remarkable  alter- 
ations propofed : 

To  change  the  rules  of  defcent,  fo  as  that 
the  lands  of  any  perfon  dying  inteftate  fhall 
be  divifible  equally  among  all  his  children, 
or  other  reprefentatives,  in  equal  degree. 
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To  make  flaves  diflributable  among  the 
next  of  kin,  as  other  moveables. 

To  have  all  public  expences,  whether  of 
the  general  treafury,  or  of  a  parifli  or  county^ 
(as  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  build- 
ing bridges,  court-houfes,  &c.)  fupplied  by 
afielTments  on  the  citizens,  in  proportion  to 
their  property. 

To  hire  undertakers  for  keeping  the  pub* 
lie  roads  in  repair,  and  indemnify  individuals 
through  whofe  lands  new  roads  fhall  be 
opened. 

To  define  with  precifion  the  rules  whereby 
aliens  Ihould  become  citizens,  and  citizens 
make  themfelves  aliens. 

To  eftablifh  religious  freedom  on  the 
broadeft  bottom. 

To  emancipate  all  flaves  born  after  paf- 
fing  the  aft.  The  bill  reported  by  the  revi* 
fors  does  not  itfelf  contain  this  propofition  i 
but  an  amendment  containing  it  was  pre* 
pared,  to  be  offered  to  the  iegiflature  when- 
ever the  bill  fhould  be  taken  up,  and  further 
directing,  that  they  fhould  continue  with  their 
parents  to  a  certain  age,  then  be  brought 
up,  at  the  public  expence,  to  tillage,  arts  or 
faiences,  according  to  their  geniulTes,  till  the 
females  fliould  be  eighteen,  and  the  males 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  when  they  fhould 
be  colonized  to  fuch  place  as  the  circum- 
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fiances  of  the  time  fhould  render  moft. pro- 
per, lending  them  out  with  arms,  implements 
of  houihold  and  of  the  handicraft  arts,  feeds, 
pairs  of  the  iifeful  domeftic  animals,  &c.  to 
declare  them  a  free  and  independant  people, 
and  extend  to  them  our  alliance  and  protec- 
tion,, till  they  fhall  have  acquired  flrengthj 
and  to  fend  veffels  at  the  fame  time  to  other 
parts  of  the  world  for  an  equal  number  of 
white  inhabitants  i  to  induce  whom  to  mi^ 
grate  hither,  proper  encouragements  were  to 
be  propofed.  It  will  probably  be  afked. 
Why  not  retain  and  incorporate  the  blacks 
into  the  ftate,  and  thus  fave  the  expence  of 
fupplying,  by  importation  of  white  fettlers, 
the  vacancies  they  will  leave  ?  Deep  rooted 
prejudices  entertained  by  the  whites;  ten 
thoufand  recolleftions,  by  the  blacks,  of  the 
injuries  they  have  fuftained ;  new  provoca-^ 
tions ;  the  real  diftinclions  which  nature  has 
made  J  and  many  other  circumftances,  will 
divide  us  into  parties,  and  produce  convul- 
fions  which  will  probably  never  end  but  in 
the  extermination  of  the  one  or  the  other 
race. — To  thefe  objeflions,  which  are  poli- 
tical, may  be  added  others,  which  are  phy- 
fical  and  moral.  The  firft  difference  which 
ftrikes  us  is  that  of  colour.  Whether  the 
black  of  the  negro  refides  in  the  reticular 
piennbrane  between  the  fl^in  and  fcarf-flcin, 
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or  in  the  fcarf-fkin  itfelf  ^  whether  It  proceeds 
from  the  colour  of  the  blood,  the  colour  of 
the  bile,  or  from  that  of  fome  other  fecre- 
tion,  the  difference  is  fixed  in  nature,  and 
is  as  real  as  if  its  feat  and  caufe  were  better 
known  to  us.     And  is  this  difference  of  no 
importance  ?  Is  it  not  the  foundation  /)f  a 
greater  or   lefs   fliare  of  beauty  in   the  two 
races  ?  Are  not  the  fine  mixtures  of  red  and 
white,  the   exprcffions  of  every  paffion   by 
greater  or  lefs  fuffufio.ns  of  colour  in  the 
one,  preferable    to   that  eternal  monotony, 
which  reigns  in  the  countenances,  that  im- 
moveable veil  of  black  which  covers  all  the 
emotions  of  the  other  race  ?    Add  to  thefe. 
Bowing  hair,   a  more  elegant  fymmetry  of 
form,  their  ov;n  judgment  in  favour  of  the 
\i'hites,  declared  by  their  preference  of  them, 
as  uniformly  as  is  the  preference  of  the  Oran- 
ootan  for  the  black  women  over  thofe  of  his 
own  fpecies.     The  circumftance  of  fuperior 
beauty,  is  thought  worthy  attention  in   the 
propagation  of  our  horfes,  dogs,  and  other 
domeftic  animals;  why  not  in  that  of  man  ? 
Befides  thofe  of  colour,  figure,    and   hair, 
there  are  other  phyfical  diftin6lions  proving 
a  difference  of  race.     They  have  lefs   hair 
on  the  face  and  body.     They  fecrete  lefs  by 
the  kidnies,  and  more  by  the  glands  of  the 
fkin,  which  gives  them   a  very  ftrong  and 
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difagreeable  odonr.  This  greater  degree  of 
tranfpiration  renders  them  more  tolerant  of 
heat,  and  lefs  fo  of  cold,  than  the  whites. 
Perhaps  too  a  difference  of  flruflure  in  the 
pulmonary  apparatus,  which  a  late  ingenious 
*  experimentalift  has  difcovered  to  be  the 
principal  regulator  of  animal  heat,  may  have 
difabled  them  from  extricating,  in  the  afl  of 
infpiration,  fo  much  of  that  fluid  from  the 
outer  air,  or  obliged  them  in  expiration,  to 
part  with  more  of  it.  Theyfeem  to  require 
lefsfleep.  A  black,  after  hard  labourthrough 
the  day,  will  be  induced  by  the  flighteft 
amufements  to  fit  up  till  midnight,  or  later, 
though  knowing  he  muft  be  out  with  the  firft 
dav/n  of  the  morning.  They  are  at  leaft  as 
brave,  and  more  adventurefomiC.  But  this 
may  perhaps  proceed  from  a  want  of  fore- 
thought, which  prevents  their  feeing  a  danger 
till  it  be  prefent.  When  prefent,  they  do 
not  go  through  it  with  more  coolnefs  or 
fteadinefs  than  the  whites.  They  are  more 
ardent  after  their  female :  but  love  feems  with 
them  to  be  more  an  eager  defire,  than  a  ten- 
der delicate  mixture  of  fentiment  and  fenfa- 
tion.  Their  griefs  are  tranfient.  Thofe  num- 
berlefs  afflictions,  which  render  it  doubtful 
whether  heaven  has  given  life  to  us  in  mercy 
or  in  v/rath,  are  Icfs  felt,  and  fooner  forgot- 
*  Crawford. 
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ten  with  them.  In  general,  their  exiftencq 
appears  to  participate  more  of  feniation  than 
reiiedlion.  To  this  uiufl  be  afcribed  their 
difpofition^to  lleep  when  abftra^ed  from  their 
diverfions,  and  unemployed  in  labour.  An 
animal  vvhofe  body  is  at  reft,  and  who  does 
not  reflect,  muft  be  difpofed  to  fleep  of 
courfe.  Comparing  them  by  their  faculties 
of  memory,  reafon,  and  imagination,  it  ap- 
pears to  ine,  that  in  memory  they  are  equal 
to  the  whites  3  in  reafon  much  inferior,  as  I 
think  one  could  fcarcely  be  found  capable 
of  tracing  and  comprehending  the  inveftiga- 
tions  of  Euclid  -,  and  that  in  imagination  they 
are  dull,  taftelcfs,  and  anomalous.  It  would 
be  unfair  to  follow  them  to  Africa  for  thi$ 
inveftigation.  We  will  confider  them  here, 
on  the  fame  ftac^e  with  the  whites,  and  where 
the  fatfts  are  not  apocryphal  on\vhich  a  judg- 
ment is  to  be  formed.  It  will  be  right  to 
make  great  allowances  for  the  difference  of 
condition,  of  education,  of  converfation,  of 
the  fphere  in  which  they  move.  Many  mil- 
lions of  them  have  been  brought  to,  and 
born  in  America.  Mofl  of  them  indeed 
have  been  confined  to  tillage,  to  their  own 
homes,  and  their  own  fociety  :  yet  many 
have  been  fo  fituated,  that  they  might  have 
availed  themfelves  of  the  converfation  of 
their  maftersi  many  have  been   brought  up 
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to  the  handicraft  arts,  and  from  that  circum* 
ilance  have  always  been  affociated  with  the 
whites.  Some  have  been  liberally  educated, 
and  all  have  lived  in  countries  where  the  arts 
and  fciences  are  cultivated  to  a  confiderable 
degree,  and  have  had  before  their  eyes  fam- 
ples  of  the  beft  works  fron;i  abroad.  The 
Indians,  v/ith  no  advantages  of  this  kind, 
will  often  carve  figures  on  their  pipes  not 
deftitute  of  dcfign  and  merit.  They  will 
jcrayon  out  an  animal,  a  plant,  or  a  country, 
fo  as  to  prove  the  exiftence  of  a  germ  in  their 
minds  which  only  wants  cultivation.  They 
aftonifh  you  with  ftrokes  of  the  moft  fublime 
oratory  i  fuch  as  prove  their  reafon  and  fen- 
timent  flrong,  their  imagination  glowing  and 
elevated.  But  never  yet  could  1  find  that  a 
black  had  uttered  a  thought  above  the  level  of 
plain  narration  ;  never  fee  even  an  elementary 
trait  of  painting  or  fculpture.  In  mufic  they 
are  more  generally  gifted  than  the  whites 
with  accurate  ears  for  tune  and  time,  and 
they  have  been  found  capable  of  imagining 
a  fmall  catch  *.  Whether  they  will  be  equal 
to  the  compofition  of  a  more  extenfive  run 
of  melody,  or  of  complicated  harmony,  is 

*  The  inftrument  proper  to  them  Is  the  Banjar,  which, 
they  brought  hither  from  Africa,  and  which  is  the  ori- 
ginal of  the  guitar,  its  chords  being  precifely  the  four 
lower  chords  of  the  guitar. 
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yet  to  be  proved.     Mifery  is  often  the  pa- 
rent of  the  moft  afFefling  touches  in  poetry. — ^ 
Among  the  blacks  is  mifery  enough,  God 
knows,  but  no  poetry.     Love  is  the  peculiar 
oefcrum  of  the  poet.     Their  love  is  ardent, 
but  it  kindles  the  fenfes  only,   not  the  ima- 
gination.    Religion  indeed  has  produced  a 
Phyllis  Whately  -,   but  it  could  not  produce 
a  poet.     The  compofitions  publiflied  under 
her  name  are  below  the  dignity  of  criticifm. 
The  heroes  of  the  Dunciad  are   to   her,  as 
Hercules  to  the  author  of  that  poem.     Igna- 
tius Sancho  has  approached  nearer  to  merit 
in   compofition  ;     yet    his  letters   do  more 
honour  to   the  heart   than  the  head.     They 
breathe  the  pureft  effufions  of  friendfhip  and 
general  philanthropy,  and  (hew  how  great  a 
degree  of  the  latter  may  be  compounded 
with  flrong  religious  zeal.     He  is  often  hap- 
py in  the  turn  of  his  compliments,  and  his 
ftile    is   eafy  and   familiar,  except  when  he 
afFectS  aShandean  fabrication  of  words.   But 
his    imagination   is   v/ild    and   extravagant, 
efcapes   incefTantly  from  every  reftraint  of 
reafon  and  tafte,  and,  in  the   courfe  of  its 
vagaries,  leaves  a  trad  of  thought  as  inco- 
herent and  eccentric,  as  is  the  courfe  of  a 
meteor  through  the  llcy.    His  fubjefls  {houid 
often  have  led  him  to  a  procefs  of  fober  rea- 
foning  :  yet  we  find  him  always  fubftituting 
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fentiment  for  demonftration.  Upon  the  whole, 
though    we   admit   him    to   the    firft   plaqa 
among   thole  of  his   own  colour  who  have 
prefented  themlelvcs  to  the  public  judgment, 
yet  when  we  compare  him  with  the  writers 
of  the  race  among  whom  he  lived,  and  par- 
ticularly with    the  epiftolary  clafs_,  in  which 
he  has  taken  his  own  (land,  we  are  compelled 
to  enroll  him  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  column. 
This  criticifm  fuppofes  the  letters  publifhed 
under  his  name  to  be  genuine,  and  to  have 
received  amendment  from  no  other  hand  ; 
points  which  would  not   be  of  eafy  invefti- 
gation.     The  improvement  of  the  blacks  in 
body  and  mind,  in  the  firfl:  inftance  of  their 
mixture  with  the  whites,  has  been  obferved 
by  every  one^    and  proves  that  their  infe- 
riority is  not  the  effect  merely  of  their  con- 
dition of  life.     We  know  that  among  the 
Romans,  about  the  Auguftan  age  efpecially, 
the  condition^of  their  flaves  was  much  more 
deplorable  than  that  of  the  blacks  on  the 
continent  of  America.     The  two  fexes  were 
confined  in  feparate  apartments,  becaufe  to 
raife  a  child   cod  the  mafter  more  than  to 
buy  one.     Gato,  for  a   very  reftrided   in- 
dulgence to   his   flaves   in   this   particular, 
*  took  from  them  a  certain  price.     But  in 

*   Ta?  aaXyc  tMk^iv   upa-jxiva  m{A.iai/.uloi;  e/x.iAei)'  ran;  Stpa- 
vecinaiv.     Plutarch,  Cato. 
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this  country  the  flaves  multiply  as  faft  as 
the  free  inhabitants.  Their  fituation  and 
manners  place  the  commerce  between  the 
two  fexes  almoft  without  reftraint.  —  The 
fame  Cato,  on  a  principle  of  ceconomy,  al- 
ways fold  his  fick  and  fuperannuated  flaves. 
He  gives  it  as  a  ftanding  precept  to  a  mailer 
vifiting  his  farm,  to  fell  his  old  oxen,  old 
waggons,  old  tools,  old  and  difeafed  fer^ 
vants,  and  every  thing  tKe  become  ufelefs, 
*  Vendat  boves  vetulos,  plauftrum  vetuSj, 
ferramenta  Vetera,  fervum  fenem,  fervum 
morbofunrj,  &  fi  quid  aliud  fuperfit  vendat.' 
Cato  de  re  ruftica.  c.  2.  The  American 
flaves  cannot  enumerate  this  among  the  in-, 
juries  and  infults  they  receive,  It  was  the 
common  pradice  to  expofe  in  the  ifland  of 
Suet.  i^fculapius,  in  the  Tyber,  difeafed  flaves, 
^■^'whofe  cure  was  like  to  become  tedious, 
The  Emperor  Claudius,  by  an  edidt,  gave 
freedom  to  fuch  of  them  as  fhould  recover, 
and  firft  declared,  that  ifanyperfon  chofe  to 
kill  rather  than  to  expofe  them,  it  Ihould  be 
deemed  homicide.  The  expofing  them  is  a 
crime  of  which  no  inftance  has  exifted  with 
US;  and  v/ere  it  to  be  followed  by  death,  it 
would  be  punilhed  capitally.  We  are  told 
of  a  certain  Vedius  Pollio,  who,  in  the  pre-r 
ftnce  of  Augustus,  would  have  given  a  (lave 
as  food  to  his  fiib,  for  having  broken  a  glafs. 

With 
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With  the  Romans,  the  regular  method  o£ 
taking  the  evidence  of  their  flaves  was  under 
torture.  Here  it  has  been  thousjht  better 
never  to  refort  to  their  evidence.  When  a 
mafter  vi'as  murdered,  all  his  flaves,  in  the 
fame  houfe,  or  within  hearing,  were  con- 
demned to  death.  Here  punifhment  fails  on 
the  guilty  only,  and  as  precife  proof  is  re- 
quired againft  him  as  againft  a  freeman.  Yet 
Jiotwithftanding  thefe  and  other  difcouraging 
circumftances  among  the  Romans,  their  flaves 
were  often  their  rareft  artiils*  They  excel- 
led too  in  fcience,  infomuch  as  to  be  ufually 
employed  as  tutors  to  their  mafter's  chil- 
dren. Epic^tetus,  Terence,  and  Phasdrus,  were 
flaves.  But  they  were  of  the  race  of  whites* 
It  is  not  their  condition  then,  but  nature, 
which  has  produced  the  diftindion. — Whe- 
ther further  obfervation  will  or  will  not  ve- 
rify the  conjedure,  that  nature  has  been  lefs 
bountiful  to  them  in  the  endowments  of  the 
head,  I  believe  that  in  thofe  of  the  heart 
fhe  will  be  found  to  have  done  them  juftice. 
That  difpofition  to  theft  with  which  they  have 
been  branded,  muft  be  afcribed  to  their  fitua- 
tion,  and  not  to  any  depravity  of  the  moral 
fenfe.  The  man,  in  whole  favour  no  laws 
of  property  exift,  probably  feels  himfelf  lefs 
bound  to  refped:  thofe  made  in  favour  of 
others.    When  arguing  for  ourfelves,  we  lay 

it 
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it  down  as  a  fundamental,  that  laws,-  to  he 
juft,  muft  give  a  reciprocation  of  right:  that^ 
without  this,  they  are  mere  arbitrary  rules 
of  conduft,  founded  in  force,  and  not  in 
confcience  :  and  it  is  a  problem  which  I  give 
to  the  mafter  to  folve,  whether  the  religious 
precepts  againft  the  violation  of  property 
were  not  framed  for  him  as  well  as  his  Have? 
And  whether  the  flave  may  not  as  juftifiably 
take  a  little  from  one,  who  has  taken  all 
from  him,  as  he  may  flay  one  who  would 
flay  him  I  That  a  change  in  the  relations 
in  which  a  man  is  placed  fliould  change  his 
ideas  of  moral  right  and  wrong,  is  neither 
new,  nor  peculiar  to  the  colour  of  the  blacks. 
Homer  tells  us  it  was  fo  2600  years  ago. 

^Avicoc,  ivr  kv  i/Av  zccra,  oa^ics  vi/.a^  t7\Y,c-iv»      Odt  17.  XZXt, 

Jove  iix'd  it  certain,  that  whatever  day 
Makes  man  a  flave,  takes  half  his  worth  away. 

But  the  fiaves  of  which  Homer 'fpeaks 
were  whites.  Notwithftanding  thefe  confi- 
derations  which  mull  weaken  th^ir  refpe6l 
for  the  laws  of  property,  we  find  among 
them  numerous  inftances  of  the  moft  rigid 
integrity,  and  as  many  as  among  their  bet- 
ter inftruded  mafters,  of  benevolence,  grati- 
tude, and  unfnaken  fidelity. — The  opinion, 
that  they  are  inferior  in  the  faculties  of  rea- 
I  fon 
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fon  and  imagination,  nnuft  be  hazarded  with 
great  diffidence.  To  juftify  a  general  con- 
clufion,  requires  many  obfervafions,  even 
where  the  fubjed  may  be  fubmitted  to  the 
Anatomical  knife,  to  Optical  glafTes,  to 
analyfis  by  fire,  or  by  folvents.  How  much 
more  then  v/here  it  is  a  faculty,  not  a  fub- 
ilance,  Vv^e  are  examining  j  where  it  eludes 
the  refearch  of  all  the  fenfesj  where  the 
conditions  of  its  exigence  are  various  and 
varioufly  combined  3  where  the  efFe6ts  of 
thofe  which  are  prefent  or  abfent  bid  de- 
fiance to  calculation ;  let  me  add  too,  as  a 
circumftance  of  great  tendernefs,  where  our 
conclufion  would  desfrade  a  whole  race  of 
men  from  the  rank  iq  the  fcale  of  beings 
which  their  Creator  may  perhaps  have  given 
them.  To  our  reproach  it  muPc  be  faid,  that 
though  for  a  century  and  a  half  we  have 
had  under  our  eyes  the  races  of  black  and 
of  red  men,  they  have  never  yet  been  view- 
ed by  us  as  fubje6ls  of  natural  hiilory.  I 
advance  it  therefore  as  a  fufpicion  only,  that 
the  blacks,  whether  originally  a  diftindt 
race,  or  made  diftind:  by  time  and  circum- 
ftances,  are  inferior  to  the  whites  in  the  en- 
dowments both  of  body  and  mind.  It  is 
not  againft  experience  to  fuppofe,  that  dif- 
ferent fpecies  of  the  fame  genus,  or  varieties 
of  the  fame  fpecies,  may  polTefs  different 

qualifi- 
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Qualifications.     Will  not  a  lover  of  natural 
hiftory  then,  one  who  views  the  gradations 
in  all  the  races  of  animals  with  the  eye  of 
philofophy,  excufe  an  effort  to  keep  thofe  in 
the  department  of  man  as  diftinft  as  nature 
has  formed  them  ?  This  unfortunate  differ- 
ence of  colour,    and  perhaps  of  faculty,  is 
a  powerful  obftacle  to   the  emancipation  of 
thefe    people.     Many   of   their    advocates^ 
while  they  willi  to  vindicate  the  liberty  of 
human  nature,  are  anxious  alfo  to  preferve 
its  dignity  and  beauty.     Some  of  thefe,  em- 
barraffed  by  the  queftion  '  What  further  is 
^  to  be  done  with  them  ?'  join  themfelves 
in  oppofition  with  thofe  who  are  aduated  by 
fordid  avarice  only.     Among  the  Romans 
emancipation  required  but  one  effort.     The 
flave,  when   made   free,   might   mix   withi 
without  ftaining-  the  blood  of  his  maften 
But  with  us  a  fecond  is  necelfary,  unknowri 
to  hiflory.     When  freed,  he   is  to  be  re- 
moved beyond  the  reach  of  mixture. 

The  revifed  code  further  propofes  to  pro--- 
portion  crimes  and  punifhments.  This  is 
attempted  on  the  following  fcale. 


I.  Crimes 
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Pardon  and  privilege  of  clergy  are  pro- 
pofed  to  be  abolifhed;  but  if  the  verdidl  be 
againft  the  defendant,  the  court  in  their  dif- 
cretion,  may  allow  a  new  trial.  No  attain- 
der to  caufe  a  corruption  of  blood,  or  for- 
feiture of  dower.  Slaves  guilty  of  offences 
punifhable  in  others  by  labour,  to  be  tranf- 
ported  to  Africa,  or  elfewhere,  as  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  time  admit,  there  to  be 
continued  in  Ilavery.  A  rigorous  regimen 
propofed  for  thofe  condemned  to  labour. 

Another  objeft  of  the  revifal  is,  to  difFufe 
knowledge  more  generally  through  the  mafs 
of  the  people.  This  bill  propofes  to  lay  off 
every  county  into  fmall  diflridts  of  five  or 
fix  miles  fquare,  called  hundreds,  and  in 
each  of  them  to  eflablilh  a  fchool  for  teach* 
ing  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The 
tutor  to  be  fupported  by  the  hundred,  and 
every  perfon  in  it  entitled  to  fend  their  chil- 
dren three  years  gratis,  and  as  much  longer 
as  they  pleafe,  paying  for  it.  Thefe  fchools 
to  be  under  a  vifitor,  who  is  annually  to 
chufe  the  boy,  of  beft  genius  in  the  fchool, 
of  thofe  whofe  parents  are  too  poor  to  give 
them  further  education,  and  to  fend  him 
forward  to  one  of  the  grammar  fchools,  of 
which  twenty  are  propofed  to  be  ereded  in 
difFerents  parts  of  the  country,  for  teaching 
Greek,  Latin,  geography,  and  tlie  higher 
R  a  branches 
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branches  of  numerical  arithmetic.     Of  the 
boys  thus  fent  in  any  one  year,  trial  is  to  be 
made  at  the  grammar  fchools  one  or  two 
years,  and  the  bcft  genius  of  the  whole  fe- 
Jecled,  and  continued  fix  years,  and  the  refi- 
due  difmifTed.    By  this  means  twenty  of  the 
befl  geniufles  will  be  raked  from  the  rubbifli 
annually,  and  be  inftrudted,  at  the  public 
expence,  fo  far  as  the  grammer  fchools  go. 
At  the  end  of  fix  years  infl:ru(5lion,  one  half 
are  to  be  difcontinued  (from  among  whom 
the  grammar  fchools  will  probably  be  fup- 
plied  with  future  mafters)  j  and  the  other 
half,  who   are  to   be  chofen   for  the  fupe- 
riority  of  their  parts  and  difpofition,  are  to 
be  fent  and  continued  three  years   in   the 
fludy  of  fuch  fciences  as  they  fhall  chufe,  at 
William    and    Mary    college,    the    plan    of 
which  is  propofed  to  be  enlarged,  as  will  be 
hereafter  explained,  and  extended  to  all  the 
ufcful  fciences.     The  ultimate  refult  of  the 
whole  fcheme   of  educarion  would    be   the 
teaching  all  the  children  of  the  flate  reading, 
writing,  and    common   arithmetic:  turning 
out  ten   annually  of  fuperior   genius,  well 
taught    in    Greek,    Latin,    geography,  and 
the  higher  branches  of  arithmetic  :  turning 
out   ten   others   annually,    of  ftill    fuperior 
parts,  who,  to  thofe  branches  of  learning, 
j^all  have  added  fuch  of  the  fciences  as  their 

genius 
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genius  lliall  have  led  them  to :  the  fur- 
nifhing  to  the  wealthier  part  of  the  people 
convenient  fchools,  at  which  their  children 
may  be  educated,  at  their  own  expence.— 
The  general  objeds  of  this  law  are  to  pro- 
vide an  education  adapted  to  the  years,  to  the 
capacity,  and  the  condition  of  every  one, 
and  dired:ed  to  their  freedom  and  happinefs. 
Specific  details  were  not  proper  for  the  law. 
Thefe  muft  be  the  bufinefs  of  the  vifitors 
entrufted  with  its  execution.  The  firfl;  (lage 
of  this  education  being  the  fchools  of  the 
hundreds,  wherein  the  great  mafs  of  the 
people  will  receive  their  inftruftion,  the 
principal  foundations  of  future  order  will 
be  laid  here,  Inftead  therefore  of  putting 
the  Bible  and  Teftament  into  the  hands  of 
the  children,  at  an  age  when  their  judg- 
ments are  not  fufficiently  matured  for  re- 
ligious enquiries,  their  memories  may  here 
be  ftored  with  the  moft  ufeful  fads  from 
Grecian,  Roman,  European  and  American 
hiltory.  The  firft  elements  of  morality  too 
may  be  inftiiled  into  their  minds;  fuch  as, 
when  further  developed  as  their  judgments 
advance  in  ftrength,  may  teach  them  how 
to  work  out  their  own  greatell  happinefs, 
by  Ihewing  them  that  it  does  not  depend  on 
the  condition  of  life  in  which  chance  has 
placed  them,  but  is  always  the  refult  of  a 
R  3  good 
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good  confcience,  good  health,  occupation, 
and   freedom    in    all  juft   purfuits. — Thofe 
whom  either  the  wealth  of  their  parents  or 
the  adoption   of  the  ftate  fhall   deftine   to 
higher  degrees  of  learning,  will  go  on  to 
the  grammar  fchools,  which  conftitute  the 
next  flage,  there  to  be  inllrudted  in  the  lan- 
guages.    The  learning  Greek  and  Latin,  1 
am  toldj  is  going  into  difuie  in  Europe.     I 
know  not  what  their  manners  and  occupa- 
tions may  call  for:  but  it  would  be  very  ill- 
judged  in  us  to  follow  their  example  in  this 
inftance.     There  is  a  certain  period  of  life, 
fay  from  eight  to  fifteen  or  fixteen  years  of 
age,  when  the  mind,  like  the  body,  is  not 
yet  firm  enough  for  laborious  and  clofe  ope- 
rations.   If  applied  to  fuch,  it  falls  an  early 
victim  to  premature  exertion;  exhibiting  in- 
deed at  firft,  in  thefe  young  and  tender  fub- 
jecls,  the  flattering  appearance  of  their  be- 
■ilfog  men  while  they  are  yet  children,  but 
ending  in   reducing  them   to   be  children 
when  they  Ihould  be  men.     The  memory  is 
then  moft  fufceptible  and  tenacious  of  im- 
prefBons;    and   the   learning   of  languages 
being  chiefly  a  work  of  memory,  it  feems 
precifely  fitted  to  the  powers  of  this  period, 
which  is  long  enough  too  for  acquiring  the 
moft  ufeful  languages  antient  and  modern, 
I  do  not  pretend  that  language  is  fcience. 

It 
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It  is  only  an  inftrument  for  the  attainment 
of  fcience.  But  that  time  is  not  loft  which 
is  employed  in  providing  tools  for  future 
operation :  more  efpecially  as  in  this  cafe 
the  books  put  into  the  hands  of  the  youth 
for  this  purpofe  may  be  fuch  as  will  at  the 
fame  time  imprefs  their  minds  with  ufeful 
fa6ls  and  good  principles.  If  this  period  be 
fufFered  to  pafs  in  idlenefs,  the  mind  be-» 
comes  lethargic  and  impotent,  as  would  the 
body  it  inhabits  if  unexercifcd  during  the 
fame  time.  The  fympathy  between  body 
and  mind  during  their  rife,  progrefs  and  de- 
cline, is  to  ftri6t  and  obvious  to  endanger 
our  being  milled  while  we  reafon  from  the 
one  to  the  other. — As  foon  as  they  are  of 
fufficient  age,  it  is  fuppofed  they  will  be 
fent  on  from  the  grammar  fchools  to  the 
univcrfity,  which  conftitutes  our  third  and 
laft  ftage,  there  to  ftudy  thofe  fciences  which 
may  be  adapted  to  their  views. — By  that 
part  of  our  plan  which  prefcribes  the  felec- 
tion  of  the  youths  of  genius  from  among 
the  ciafles  of  the  poor,  we  hope  to  avail  the 
ftate  of  thofe  talents  which  nature  has  fown 
as  liberally  among  the  poor  as  the  rich,  but 
which  perilh  without  ufe,  if  not  fought  for 
and  cultivated. — But  of  all  the  views  of  this 
law  none  is  more  important,  none  more  le- 
gitimate, than  that  of  rendering  the  people 
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the  fafe,  as  they  are  the  ultimate,  guardians 
of  their  own  liberty.  For  this  purpofe  the 
reading  in  the  firft  ftage,  where  they  will  re- 
ceive their  whole  education,  is  propofed,  as 
has  been  faid,  to  be  chiefly  hiftorical.  Hif- 
tory  by  apprifing  them  of  the  pad  will  ena- 
ble them  to  judge  of  the  future  j  it  will 
avail  them  of  the  experience  of  other  times 
and  other  nations;  it  will  qualify  them  as 
judges  of  the  aftions  and  defigns  of  men  j 
it  will  enable  them  to  know  ambition  under 
every  difguife  it  may  affumej  and  knowing 
it,  to  defeat  its  views.  In  every  govern- 
ment on  earth  is  feme  trace  of  human  weak- 
nefs,  fome  germ  of  corruption  and  degene- 
racy, which  cunning  will  difcover,  and  wick- 
ednefs  infenfibly  open,  cultivate,  and  im- 
prove. Every  government  degenerates  when 
trufted  to  the  rulers  of  the  people  alone. 
The  people  themfelves  therefore  are  its  only 
fafe  depofitories.  And  to  render  even  them 
fafe  their  minds  mull  be  improved  to  a  cer- 
tain degree.  This  indeed  is  not  all  that  is 
neceffary,  though  it  be  eflentially  neceffary. 
An  amendment  of  our  conftitution  muft 
here  come  in  aid  of  the  public  education. 
The  influence  over  government  muft  be 
Ihared  among  all  the  people.  If  every  indi- 
vidual which  compofes  their  mafs  partici- 
pates of  the  ultimate  authority,  the  govern- 
ment 
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mcnt  will  be  fafe ;  becaufe  the  corrupting 
the  whole  mafs  will  exceed  any  private  re- 
fources  of  wealth :  and  public  ones  cannot 
be  provided  but  by  levies  on  the  people.  In 
this  cafe  every  man  would  have  to  pay  his 
own  price.  The  government  of  Great-Bri- 
tain has  been  corrupted,  becaufe  but  one 
man  in  ten  has  a  right  to  vote  for  members 
of  parliament.  The  fellers  of  the  govern- 
ment therefore  get  nine-tenths  of  their  price 
clear.  It  has  been  thought  that  corruption 
is  retrained  by  confining  the  right  of  fuf- 
frage  to  a  few  of  the  wealthier  of  the  people: 
but  it  would  be  more  efFedually  reftrained 
by  an  extenfion  of  that  right  to  fuch  num- 
bers as  would  bid  defiance  to  the  means  of 
corruption. 

Laftly,  it  is  propofed,  by  a  bill  in  this  re- 
vifal,  to  begin  a  public  library  and  gallery, 
by  laying  out  a  certain  fum  annually  in 
books,  paintings,  and  ftatues. 


Q_  U    E    R    Y      XV. 

THE  colleges  and  public  eftablifhments,  Colleges, 
the  roads,  buildings,  &c.  ?  S^ 

The  college  of  William  and  Mary  is  the 
only  public  feminary  of  learning  in  this  ftate. 
It  was  founded  in  the  time  of  king  William 

and 
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and  queen  Mary,  who  granted  to  it  20,000 
acres  of  land,  and  a  penny  a  pound  duty  on 
certain  tobaccoes  exported  from  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  which  had  been  levied  by  the 
ilatute  of  25  Car.  2.  The  afTembly  al fa  gave 
it,  by  temporary  laws,  a  duty  on  liquors  im- 
ported, and  fkins  and  firs  exported,  From 
thefe  refources  it  received  upwards  of  3000I. 
communibus  annis.  The  buildings  are  of 
brick,  fufficient  for  an  indifferent  accommo- 
dation of  perhaps  an  hundred  ftudents.  By 
its  charter  it  was  to  be  under  the  govern- 
ment of  twenty  vifitors,  who  were  to  be  its 
legiHators,  and  to  have  a  prefident  and  fix 
profefiTors,  who  were  incorporated.  It  was 
allowed  a  reprefentative  in  the  general  af- 
fembly.  Under  this  charter,  a  profeflbrfhip 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  a  pro- 
feflbrfhip of  mathematics,  one  of  moral  phi^ 
lofophy,  and  "two  of  divinity,  were  efta- 
blifhed.  To  thefe  were  annexed,  for  a  fixth 
profeiTorfiiip,  a  confiderable  donation  by 
Mr.  Boyle  of  England,  for  the  inftrudtion  of 
the  Indians,  and  their  converfion  to  Chrif- 
tianity.  This  was  called  the  profeflbrfhip  of 
BrafFerton,  from  an  eflate  of  that  name  in 
England,  purchafed  with  the  monies  given. 
The  admiffion  of  the  learners  of  Latin  and 
Greek  filled  the  college  with  children.  This 
rendering  it  difagreeable  and  degrading  to 

'     young 
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young  gentlemen  already  prepared  for  en- 
tering on  the  fciences,  they  were  difcouraged 
from  reforting  to  it,  and  thus  the  fchools  for 
mathematics  and  moral  philofophy,  which 
might  have  been  of  fome  fervice,  became  of 
very  little.     The  revenues  too  were  exhauft- 
ed  in  accommodating  thofe  who  came  only 
to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  fcience.     After 
the  prefent  revolution,  the  vifitors,  having 
no  power  to  change  thofe  circumftances  in 
the  conflitution  of  the  college  which  were 
fixed   by  the  charter,  and  being  therefore 
confined  in  the  number  of  profeflbrfhips,  un^ 
dertook  to  change  the  objeds  of  the  pro- 
fefforfhips.     They  excluded  the  two  fchools 
for  divinity,  and  that  for  the  Greek  and  La- 
tin languages,  and  fubftituted  others  j  fo  that 
at  prefent  they  Hand  thus : 

A  Profeflbrfhip  for  Law  and  Polices 
Anatomy  and  Medicine : 
Natural  Philofophy  and  Mathematics  s 
Moral  Philofophy,  the  Law  of  Nature 

and  Nations,  the  Fine  Arts: 
Modern  Languages : 
For  the  BrafFerton. 
And  it  is  propofed,  fo  foon  as  the  legifla- 
ture  fliall  have  leifure  to  take  up  this  fubjedt, 
to  defire  authority  from  them  to  increafe  the 
number  of  profeflbrfhips,  as  well  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  fubdividing  thofe  already  inftituted, 

as 
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as  of  adding  others  for  other  branches  of 
fcience.  To  the  profelTorfhips  ufually  efta- 
bliihed  in  the  univerfities  of  Europe,  it 
would  ftem  proper  to  add  one  for  the  an- 
tient  languages  and  literature  of  the  North, 
on  account  of  their  connection  with  our  own 
language,  laws,  cuftonns,  and  hiftory.  The 
purpofes  of  the  Brafferton  inftitution  would 
be  better  anfwered  by  maintaining  a  perpe- 
tual miffion  among  the  Indian  tribes,  the  ob- 
ject of  which,  befides  inftrucling  them  in  the 
principles  of  Chriftianity,  as  the  founder  re- 
quires, fhould  be  to  colled  their  traditions. 
Jaws,  cuftoms,  languages,  and  other  circum- 
ftances  which  might  lead  to  a  difcovery  of 
their  relation  with  one  another,  or  defcent 
from  other  nations.  When  thefe  objeds  are 
accomplilhed  with  one  tribe,  the  miiTionary 
might  pafs  on  to  another. 

The  roads  are  under  the  government  of 
the  county  courts,  fubjed:  to  be  controuled 
by  the  general  court.  They  order  new  roads 
to  be  opened  wherever  they  think  them  ne- 
ceflary.  The  inhabitants  of  the  county  arc 
by  them  laid  off  into  precinfts,  to  each  of 
which  they  allot  a  convenient  portion  of  the 
public  roads  to  be  kept  in  repair.  Such 
bridges  as  may  be  built  without  the  affiftance 
of  artificers,  they  are  to  build.  If  the  dream 
be  fuch  as  to  require  a  bridge  of  regular 
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workmanlhip,  the  court  employs  workmca 
to  build  it,  at  the  expence  of  the  whole 
county.  If  it  be  too  great  for  the  county, 
application  is  made  to  the  general  affembiy, 
who  authorize  individuals  to  build  it,  and  to 
take  a  fixed  toll  from  all  paflengers,  or  give 
iandion  to  uich  other  propofition  as  to  them 
appears  reafonable. 

Ferries  are  admitted  only  at  fuch  places 
as  are  particularly  pointed  out  by  law,  and 
the  rates  of  ferriage  are  fixed. 

Taverns  are  iicenfed  by  the  courts,  who 
fix  their  rates  from  time  to  time. 

The  private  buildings  are  very  rarely  con- 
ftrud:ed  of  ftone  or  brick ;  much  the  greateil 
proportion  being  of  fcantling  and  boards, 
plaiftered  with  lime.  It  is  impolTible  to  de- 
vife  things  more  ugly,  uncomfortable,  and 
happily  more  perifhable.  There  are  two  or 
three  plans,  on  one  of  which,  according  to 
its  fize,  mod  of  the  houfes  in  the  ftate  are 
built.  The  pooreft  people  build  huts  of  logs, 
iaid  horizontally  in  pens,  lloppin'g  the  in- 
terftices  with  mud.  Thefe  are  warmer  in 
winter,  and  cooler  in  fun7mer,  than  the  more 
expenfiveconftru&ionsoffcantling  and  plank. 
The  w^ealthy  are  attentive  to  the  raifing  of 
vegetables,  but  very  little  fo  to  fruits.  The 
poorer  people  attend  to  neither,  living  prin- 
cipally on  milk  and  animal  diet.  This  is 
4  -  the 
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the  more  inexcufable,  as  the  cllinate  requires 
indifpenfably  a  free  ufe  of  vegetable  food, 
for  health  as  well  as  comfort,  and  is  very 
friendly  to  the  raifing  of  fruits. — The  only 
public  buildings  worthy  mention  are  the  Ca- 
pitol, the  Palace,  the  College,  and  the  Hof- 
pital  for  Lunatics,  all  of  them  in  Williamf- 
burg,  heretofore  the  feat  of  our  government. 
The  Capitol   is   a  light  and  airy  ftru6lure, 
with  a  portico  in  front  of  two  orders,  the 
lower  of  which,  being  Doric,  is  tolerably 
juft  in  its  proportions  and  ornaments,  fave 
only  that  the  intercolonnations  are  too  large. 
The  upper  is  Ionic,  much  too  fmall  for  that 
on  which  it  is  mounted,  its  ornaments  not 
proper  to  the  order,  nor  proportioned  within 
themfelves.    It  is  crowned  with  a  pediment, 
which  is  too  high  for  its  fpan.     Yet,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  the  moft  pleafing  piece  of  archi- 
tecture we  have.     The  Palace  is  not  hand- 
fome  without :  but  it  is  fpacious  and  com- 
modious within,    is   prettily  firuated,    and, 
with  the  grounds  annexed  to  it,   is  capable 
pf  being  made  an  elegant  feat.     The  Col- 
lege and  Hofpital  are  rude,  mif-fliapen  piles, 
which,  but  that  they  have  roofs,  would  be 
taken  for  brick-kilns.     There  are  no  other 
public  buildings  but  churches  and  court- 
houfes.  in  which  no  attempts  are  made  at 
elegance.     Indeed  it  would  not  be  eafy  to 
8  execute 
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execute  fuch  an  attempt,  as  a  workman  could 
fcarcely  be  found  here  capable  of  drawing  an 
order.     The  genius  of  architedure  feems  to 
have  {bed  its  malediftions  over  this   land. 
Buildings  are  often  erefted,  by  individuals, 
of  confiderable  expence.    To  give  thefe  fym- 
metry  and  tafte  would  hot  increafe  their  coft» 
It  would  only  change  the  arrangement  of  the 
materials,  the  form  and  combination  of  the 
members.     This  would  often  cofl:  lefs  than 
the  burthen  of  barbarous  ornaments  with 
which  thefe  buildings  are  fometimes  charged. 
But  the  firft  principles  of  the  art  are  un- 
known,   and  there  exifts  fcarcely  a  model 
among  us  fufficiently  chafte  to  give  an  idea 
of  them..    Architeflure  being  one  of  the  tine 
arts,  and  as  fuch  within  the  department  of 
a  profejGTor  of  the  college,  according  to  the 
new  arrangement,  perhaps  a  fpark  may  fall 
on  fome  young  fubjeds  of  natural  tafte,  kin- 
dle up  their  genius,  and  produce  a  reforma- 
tion in  this  elegant  and  ufeful  art.     But  all 
we  (hall  do  in  this  way  will  produce  no  per- 
manent improvement  to  our  country,  while 
the  unhappy  prejudice  prevails  that  houfes 
of  brick  or  ftone  are  lefs  wholefome  than 
thofe  of  wood.     A  dew  is  often  obferved  on 
the  walls  of  the  former  in  rainy  weather,  and 
the  moft  obvious  folution  is,  that  the  rain 
lias  penetrated  through  thefe  walls.  The  fol- 
lowing 
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lowing  fa£ts  however  are  fufHcient  jto  prove 
the  error  of  this  folution.     i.  This  dew  on 
the  walls  appears  when  there  is  no  rain,  if 
the  flate  of  the  atmofphere  be  moiflr.     2.  It 
appears  on  the  partition  as  well  as  the  ex- 
terior walls.     3.  So  alfo  on  pavements  of 
brick  or  flone.     4,  It  is  nnore  copious  in 
proportion  as  the  walls  are  thicker  >  the  re- 
verfe  of  which  ought  to  be  the  cafe,  if  this 
hypothefis  were  juft.   If  cold  water  be  poured 
into  a  veflel  of  ftone,  or  glafs,  a  dew  forms 
inftantly  on  the  outfide :  but  if  it  be  poured 
'  into  a  velTel  of  wood,  there  is  no  fuch  ap- 
'  pearance.   It  is  not  fuppofed,  in  the  firft  cafe, 
that  the  water  has  exuded  through  the  glafs, 
but  that  it  is  precipitated  from  the  circum- 
ambient air;  as  the  humid  particles  of  va- 
pour, palling  from  the  boiler  of  an  alembic 
through  its  refrigerant,  are  precipitated  from 
the  air,  in  which  they  were  fufpended,  on 
the  internal  furface  of  the  refrigerant.    Walls 
of  brick  or  ftone  ad   as  the  refrigerant  in 
this  inftance.     They  are  fufRciently  cold  to 
condenfe  and  precipitate  the  moifture  fuf- 
pended in  the  air  of  the  room,  when  it  is 
heavily  charged  therewith.      But  walls   of 
wood  are  not  fo.      The  queftion  then   is, 
whether  air  in  which  this  moifture  is  ]c(t 
floating,  or  that  which  is  deprived  of  it,  be 
moft  wholefome  ?    In  both  cafes  the  remedy* 
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is  cafy.  A  little  fire  kindled  in  the  room, 
whenever  the  air  is  damp,  prevents  the  pre- 
cipitation on  the  walls:  and  this  pradlice, 
found  healthy  in  the  warmeft  as  well  as 
coldeft  feafons,  is  as  neceflary  in  a  wooden 
as  in  a  ftone  or  a  brick  houfe.  I  do  not 
mean  to  fay,  that  the  rain  never  penetrates 
through  walls  of  brick.  On  the  contrary  I 
have  feen  inftances  of  it.  But  with  us  it 
is  only  through  the  northern  and  eaftern 
walls  of  the  houfe,  after  a  north-eafterly 
ftorm,  thefe  being  the  only  ones  which  con- 
tinue long  enough  to  force  through  the  walls. 
This  however  happens  too  rarely  to  give  a 
juft  charafter  of  unwholefomenefs  to  fuch 
houfes.  In  a  houfe,  the  walls  of  which  are 
of  well-burnt  brick  and  good  mortar,  I  have 
feen  the  rain  penetrate  through  but  twice 
in  a  dozen  or  fifteen  years.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Europe,  who  dwell  chiefly  in  houfes 
of  llone  or  brick,  are  fureiy  as  healthy  as 
thofe  of  Virginia.  Thefe  houfes  have  the 
advantage  too  of  being  warmer  in  winter 
and  cooler  in  fummer  than  thofe  of  wood; 
of  being  cheaper  in  their  firfl:  conftruftion^ 
where  lime  is  convenient,  and  infinitely  morq: 
durable.  The  latter  confideration  renders  it 
of  great  importance  to  eradicate  this  preju- 
dice from  the  minds  of  our  countrymen.  A 
country  whofe  buildings  are  of  wood,  can. 
S  never 
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nerer  increafe  in  its  improvements  to  any 
confiderable  degree.  Their  duration  is  high- 
ly eftimated  at  50  years.  Every  half  cen- 
tury then  our  country  becomes  a  tabula  rafa, 
whereon  we  have  to  fet  out  anew,  as  in  the 
firft  moment  of  feating  it.  Whereas  when 
buildings  are  of  durable  materials,  every  new 
edifice  is  an  a6tual  and  permanent  acquifi- 
tion  to  the  ftate,  adding  to  its  value  as  well 
as  to  its  ornament. 


Q_U     E     R    Y       XVI. 

Tories.  THE  meafures  taken  with  regard  of  the 
eftates  and  pofTeffions  of  the  rebels,  com- 
monly called  Tories  ? 

A  Tory  has  been  properly  defined  to  be  a 
traitor  in  thought,  but  not  in  deed.  The 
only  defcription,  by  which  the  laws  have  en- 
deavoured to  come  at  them,  was  that  of  non- 
jurors, or  perfons  refufing  to  take  the  oath 
of  fidelity  to  the  ftate.  Perfons  of  this  de- 
fcription were  at  one  time  fubje{5led  to  double 
taxation,  at  another  to  treble,  and  laftly  were 
allowed  retribution,  and  placed  on  a  level 
with  good  citizens.  It  may  be  mentioned 
as  a  proof  both  of  the  lenity  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  unanimity  of  its  inhabitants,  that 
7  ^  though 
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though  this  war  has  now  raged  near  feven 
years,  not  a  fingle  execution  for  treafon  has 
taken  place. 

Under  this  query  I  will  date  the  mea- 
fures  which  have  been  adopted  as  to  Britifli 
.property,  the  owners  of  which  ftand  on  a 
much  fairer  footing  than  the  Tories.  By  our 
laws,  the  fanne  as  the  Engiifli  in  this  refpefl:, 
no  alien  can  hold  lands^  nor  alien  enemy 
maintain  an  a61;ion  for  money,  or  other  move- 
able thing.  Lands  acquired  or  held  by  aliens 
become  forfeited  to  the  flate  j  and,  on  an 
a6tion  by  an  alien  enemy  to  recover  money, 
or  other  moveable  property,  the  defendant 
may  plead  that  he  is  an  alien  enemy.  This 
extinguifhes  his  right  in  the  hands  of  the 
debtor  or  holder  of  his  moveable  property. 
By  our  feparation  from  Great-Britain,  Britifh 
fubjetts  became  aliens,  and  being  at  war,  they 
were  alien  enemies.  Their  lands  were  of 
courfe  forfeited,  and  their  debts  irrecovera- 
ble. The  aflembly  however  pafied  laws,  at 
various  times,  for  faving  their  property.  They 
firft  feque^pered  their  lands,  flaves,  and  other 
property  on  their  farms,  in  the  hands  of  com- 
miffioners,  who  were  moftly  the  confiden- 
tial friends  or  agents  of  the  owners,  and  di- 
reded  their  clear  profits  to  be  paid  into  the 
treafury :  and  they  gave  leave  to  all  perfons 
owing  debts  to  Britifh  fubjeds  to  pay  them 
S  z  alfp 
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alfo  into  the  treafury.     The  monies  fo  to  be 
brought   in   were   declared   to   remain   the 
property  of  the  Britifh  fubjed,   and,  if  ufed 
by  the  ftate,  were  to  be  repaid,  unlefs  an 
improper  condu6t   in  Great-Britain  fhould 
render  a  detention  of  it  reafonable.     Depre- 
ciation had  at  that  time,  though  unacknow- 
ledged and  unperceived  by  the  Whigs,  be- 
gun in  fome  fmall  degree.     Great  fums  of 
money  were  paid  in  by  debtors.     At  a  later 
period,  the  afTembly,  adhering  to  the  poli- 
tical principles  which  forbid  an  alien  to  hold 
lands  in  the  (late,  ordered  all  Britilh  pro- 
perty to  be  fold:    and,    become  fenfible  of 
the  real  progrefs  of  depreciation,    and  of 
the  lofles  which  would  thence  occur,  if  not 
guarded  againft,  they  ordered  that  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  fales  fhould  be  converted  into 
their  then  worth  in  tobacco,   fubjed  to  the 
future  diredlioii  of  the  legiflature.     This  ad: 
has  left  the  queftion  of  retribution  more  pro- 
blematical.    In  May  1780  another  aft  took 
away  the  permifTion  to  pay  into  the  public 
treafury  debts  due  to  Britilh  fubjedts. 


QJJ  E  R  y 
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QJJ  E  R  y    XVII, 

THE  different  religions  received  into  that  Religiofti 
ftate  ? 

The  firlt  fettlers  in  this  country  were  emi- 
grants from  England,  of  the  Englilh  church, 
juft  at  a  point  of  time  when  it  was  fluflied 
with  complete  vi6lory  over  the  religious  of 
all   other  perfuafions.      PofTefred,    as    they 
became,  of  the  powers  of  making,  adminif- 
tering,  and  executing  the  laws,  they  fhewed 
equal   intolerance  in  this  country  with  their 
Pre/by terian   brethren,  who  had  emigrated 
to   the   northern   government,      The  poor 
Quakers   were    flying  from    perfecution    in 
England.     They  caft  their  eyes  on  thefe  new 
countries  as  afylums  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom  ;  but  they  found  them  free  only  for 
the  reigning  fe6l.     Several  ads  of  the  Vir- 
ginia affembly  of  1659,  1662,  and  i<593,  had 
made  it  penal  in  parents  to  refufe  to  have 
their  children  baptized  -,  had  prohibited  the 
tinlawful  alTcmbling  of  Quakers ;   had  made 
it  penal  for  any  mailer  of  a  veflel  tQ  bring  a 
Quaker  into  the  ftate;  had  ordered  thofe  al- 
ready here,  and  fuch  as  Ihould  come  there- 
after, to  be  imprifoned  till  they  fhould  ab- 
jure the  country  j  provided  a  milder  punilh- 
S  3  n??nt 
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ment  for  their  firll  and  fecor.d  return,  but 
death  for  their  third  j  had  inhibited  all  per- 
fons  from  fufFering  their  meetings  in  or  near 
their  houfesj  entertaining  them  individually, 
or  difpofing  of  books  which  fupported  their 
tenets.     If  no  capital  execution  took  place 
here,  as  did  in  New-England,    it  was  not 
owing  to  the  moderation  of  the  church,  or 
fpirit  of  the  legifiature,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  law  itfelf  j  but  to  hiftorical  circum- 
ftances  which  have  not  been  handed  down  to 
us.   The  Anglicans  retained  full  pofTeffion  of 
the  country  about  a  century.     Other  opi- 
nions began  then  to  creep  in,  and  the  great 
care  of  the  government  to  fupport  their  own 
church,  having  begotten  an  equal  degree  of 
indolence  in  its  clergy,   two-thirds  of  the 
people  had  become  diffenters  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  prefent  revolution.     The 
laws  indeed  were  ftill  oppreffive  on  them, 
but  the  fpirit  of  the  one  party  had  fubfided 
i^y  ^  into  moderation,  and  of  the  other  had  rifen 
to  a  degree  of  determination   which  com- 
manded refpeft. 

The  prefent  flate  of  our  laws  on  the  fub- 
je6t  of  religion  is  this.  The  convention  of 
May  1776,  in  their  declaration  of  rights, 
declared  it  to  be  a  truth,  and  a  natural  right, 
that  the  exercife  of  religion  fhould  be  free ; 
but  when  they  proceeded  to  form  on  that 
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declaration  the  ordinance  of  governmeiV:?  in- 
Head  of  taking  up  every  principle  declared 
in  the  bill  of  rights,  and  guarding  it  by  le- 
giflative  fanftion,  theypaffed  over  that  which 
afTerted  our  religious  rights,  leaving  them 
as  they  found  them.     The  fame  convention, 
however,    when   they  met  as  a  member  of 
the  general  affembly  in  Odlober  1776,  re- 
pealed all  a5is  of  ■parliament  which  had  ren- 
dered criminal  the  maintaining  any  opinions 
in  matters  of  religion,  the  forbearing  to  re- 
pair to  church,  and  the  exercifing  any  mode 
of  worfhip  i  and  fufpended  the  laws  giving 
falaries  to  the  clergy,  which  fufpenfion  was 
made  perpetual  in  October  1779.    Statutory 
opprefTions    in  religion    being   thus    wiped 
away,  we  remain  at  prefent  under  thofe  only 
impofed  by  the  common  law,  or  by  our  own 
ads  of  alTembly.     At  the  common  law,  he- 
refy  was  a  capital  offence,    punilhable   by 
burning.     Its  definition  was  left  to  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  judges,  before  whom  the  convi6lion 
was,  till  the  ftatute  of  the  i  El.  c.  i.  cir- 
cumfcribed  it,  by  declaring,   that  nothing 
Ihould  be  deemed  herefy,  but  what  had  been 
fo  determined  by  authority  of  the  canonical 
fcriptures,  or  by  one  of  the  four  firft  gene- 
ral councils,  or  by  fome  other  council  hav- 
ing for  the  grounds  of  their  declaration  the 
fxprefs  and  plain  words  of  the  fcriptures. 
S  4  Herefy, 
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Herefy,  thus  circumfcribed,  being  an  offence 
at  the  common  law,  our  ad  of  aflembly  of 
October  1777,  c.  17.  gives  cognizance  of  it 
to  the  general  court,  by  declaring,  that  the 
jurifdiftion  of  that  court  fhall  be  general  in 
all  matters  at  the  common  law.  The  execu- 
tion is  by  the  writ  De  h^retico  comburendo. 
By  our  own  afl  of  aflembly  of  1705,  c.  2^3 
if  a  perfon  brought  up  in  the  Chriflian  re- 
ligion denies  the  being  of  a  God,  or  the 
Trinity,  or  aflerts  there  are  more  Gods  than 
one,  or  denies  the  Chriflian  religion  to  be 
true,  or  the  fcriptures  to  be  of  divine  au- 
thority, he  is  punilhable  oiv  the  firft  offence 
by  incapacity  to  hold  any  office  or  employ- 
ment ecclefiaftical,  civil,  ormilitaryj  on  the 
fecond  by  difability  to  fue,  to  take  any  gift 
or  legacy,  to  be  guardian,  executor,  or  ad* 
miniftrator,  and  by  three  years  imprifonment, 
without  bail.  A  father's  right  to  the  cuflody 
of  his  own  children  being  founded  in  law  on 
his  right  of  guardianihip,  this  being  taken 
away,  they  may  of  courfe  be  fevered  from 
him,  and  put,  by  the  authority  of  a  court, 
into  more  orthodox  hands.  This  is  a  fum- 
mary  view  of  that  religious  flavery,  under 
v/hich  a  people  have  been  willing  to  remain, 
who  have  lavifhed  their  lives  and  fortunes 
for  the  eftablilhment  of  their  civil  freedom. 
*  The  error  feems  not  fufficiently  cradi- 
*  Furneaux  paflim. 
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cated,  that  the  operations  of  the  mind,  as 
well  as  the  ads  of  the  body,  are  fubjeft  to 
the  coercion  of  the  laws.  But  our  rulers 
can  have  authority  over  fuch  natural  rights 
only  as  we  have  fubmitted  to  them.  The 
rights  of  confcience  we  never  fubmitted,  we 
could  not  fubmit.  We  are  anfwerable  for 
them  to  our  God.  The  legitimate  powers 
of  government  extend  to  fuch  afts  only  as 
are  injurious  to  others.  But  it  does  me  no 
injury  for  my  neighbour  to  fay  there  are 
twenty  gods,  or  no  god.  It  neither  picks 
my  pocket  nor  breaks  my  leg.  If  it  be  faid, 
his  tellimony  in  a  court  of  juftice  cannot  be 
relied  on,  reje6l  it  then,  and  be  the  ftigma 
on  him.  Conftraint  may  make  him  worfe 
by  making  him  a  hypocrite,  but  it  will  never 
make  him  a  truer  man.  It  may  fix  him  ob- 
flinately  in  his  errors,  but  will  not  cure 
them.  Reafon  and  free  enquiry  are  the  only 
efFe6tual  ag-ents  a^ainfl:  error.  Give  a  loofe 
to  them,  they  will  fupport  the  true  religion, 
by  bringing  every  falfe  one  to  their  tribunal, 
to  the  teil  of  their  inveftigation.  They  are 
the  natural  enemies  of  error,  and  of  error 
only.  Had  not  the  Roman  government 
permitted  free  enquiry,  Chriftianity  could 
never  have  been  introduced.  Had  not  free 
enquiry  been  indulged,  at  the  ^era  of  the 
reformation,  the  corruptions  of  Chriftianity 

could 
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could  not  have  been  purged  away,     l{  it  be 
fe&ained  now,  the  prefent  corruptions  will 
be    protected,  ■  and   irew   ones  encouraged. 
Was  the  government  to  prefcribe  to  us  our 
medicine  and  diet,  our  bodies  would  be  in 
fuch  keeping  as  our  fouh  are  now.    Thus  in 
France  the  emetic  was  once  forbidden  as  a 
m-edicine,  and  the  potatoe  as  an  article  of 
food.     Government  is  juft  as  infallible  too 
when   it  fixes   fyftems    in  phyiics.     Galileo 
was  fentto  the  inquifition  for  affirmJng  that 
the  earth  was  a  fphere  :  the  government  had 
declared  it  to  be  as  flat  as  a  trencher,  and 
Galileo   was   obliged   to   abjure    his  error. 
This  error  however  at  length  prevailed,  the 
earth  becam.e  a  globe,  and  Defcartes  declared 
it  was  whirled   round  its  axis  by  a  vortex. 
The  government  in  which  he  lived  was  wife 
enough  to  fee  that  this  was  no  queftion  of 
civil  jurifdi6lion, 'or  we  fhould  all  have  been 
involved  by  authority  in  vortices.     In  fact, 
the  vortices  have  been  exploded,  and  the 
Newtonian  principle  of  gravitation  is  now 
more  firmly  eftablilhed,  on  the  balls  of  rea- 
fon,  than  it  would  be  were  the  government 
to  ilep  in,  and  to  make  it  an  article  of  necef- 
fary   faith.      Reafon  and   experim.ent   have 
been   indulged,   and   error  has  fled   before 
them.     It  is  error  alone  which  needs   the 
fupport  of  government.    Truth  canftand  by 

itfelf. 
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itfelf.     Subjeft  opinion  to  coercion  :  whom 
will  you   make  your  inquifitors  ?    Fallible 
men  ;    men  governed  by  bad  pafTions,  by 
private  as  well  as  public  reafons.     And  why 
fubjedl  it  to  coercion  ?  To  produce  unifor- 
mity.    But  is  uniformity  of  opinion  defire- 
able  ?    No  more  than  of  face  and  ftature. 
Introduce  the  bed  of  Procruftes  then,  and  as 
there  is  danger  that  the  large  men  may  beat 
the  fmall,  make  us  all  of  a  fize,  by  lopping 
the  former  and  ftretchingr  the  latter.    Differ- 

O 

ence  of  opinion  is  advantageous  in  religion. 
The  feveral  fc<5ts  perform  the  ofHce  of  a  Cen- 
for  morum  over  each  other.     Is  uniformity 
attainable  ?  Millions  of  innocent  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  fince  the  introdu6lion  of 
Chriftianity,have  been  burnt,  tortured,  fined, 
imprifoned ;  yet  we  have  not  advanced   one 
inch  towards  uniformity.     What  has  been 
the  effe<5t  of  coercion  ?    To  make  one  half 
the  world  fools,  and  the  other  half  hypocrites. 
To  fupport  roguery  and  error  all  over  the 
earth.     Let  us  refled  that  it  is  inhabited  by 
a  thoufand  millions  of  people.     That  thefe 
profefs  probably  a  thoufand  different  fyftems 
of  religion.     That  ours  is  but  one  of  that 
thoufand.     That  if  there  be  but  one  right, 
and  ours  that  one,  we  fhould  wifh  to  fee  the 
999  wandering  feds  gathered  into  the  fold 
of  truth.     But  againft  fuch  a  majority  we 
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cannot  effed  this  by  force.    Reafon  and  per- 
fuafion  are  the  only  practicable  inilrumcnts. 
To  make  way  for  thefe,  free  enquiry  muft 
be  indulged  j  and  how  can  we  wifli  others  to 
indulge  it  while  we  refufe  it  ourfelves.     But 
every  Hate,  fays  an  inquifitor,  has  eftabliihed 
fome  religion.     No  two,  fay  I,  have  efta- 
blifhed  the  fame.     Is  this  a  proof  of  the  in- 
fallibility of  eftablifhments?  Our  fifter  ftates 
of  Pennfylvania  and  New  York,  however, 
have  longfubfifted  without  any  eftablilhment 
at  all.     The  experiment  was  new  and  doubt- 
ful when  they   made  it.     It   has  anfvvered 
beyond  conception.   They  flourifh  infinitely. 
Religion  is  well  fupported  ;  of  various  kinds, 
indeed,   but  all  good  enough  j  all  fufficient 
to  preferve  peace  and  order :  or  if  a  fe6t  arifes, 
whofe  tenets  would  fubvert  morals,  good  fenfe 
has  fair  play,  and  reafons  and  laughs  it  out 
of  doors,   without  fuffering  the  ftate  to  be 
troubled  with  it.     They  do  not  hang  more 
malefadrors  than  we  do.    They  are  not  more 
difturbed  with  religious  diflenfions.     On  the 
contrary,  their  harmony  is  unparalleled,  and 
can  be  afcribed  to   nothing  but  their  un- 
bounded tolerance,  becaufe  there  is  no  other 
circumftance  in  which  they  differ  from  every 
nation  on  earth.    They  have  made  the  happy 
difcovery,  that  the  way  to  filence  religious 
difputesj  is  to  take  no  notice  of  them,    Lee 
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t3s  too  give  this  experiment  fair  piay,  and 
get  rid,  while  we  may,  of  thole  tyrannical 
laws.  It  is  true,  we  are  as  yet  fecured  againft 
them  by  the  fpirit  of  the  times.  I  doubt 
whether  the  people  of  this  country  would 
fufFer  an  execution  for  herefy,  or  a  three 
years  imprifonment  for  not  comprehending 
the  myfteries  of  the  Trinity.  But  is  the  fpi^ 
rit  of  the  people  an  infallible,  a  permanent 
reliance  ?  Is  it  government  ?  Is  this  the  kind 
of  protedion  w^  receive  in  return  for  the 
rights  we  give  up  ?  Befides,  the  fpirit  of  the 
times  may  alter,  will  alter.  Our  rulers  will 
become  corrupt,  our  people  carelefs.  A 
fingie  zealot  may  commence  perfecutor,  and 
better  men  be  his  vidlims.  It  can  never  be 
too  often  repeated,  that  the  time  for  fixing 
every  eflential  right  on  a  legal  bafis  is  while 
our  rulers  are  honeft,  and  ourfelves  united^ 
From  the  conclufion  of  this  war  we  iliali  be 
going  down  hill.  It  will  not  then  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  refort  every  moment  to  the  people 
for  fupporr.  They  will  be  forgotten,  there- 
fore, and  their  rights  difregarded.  They  will 
forget  themfelves,  but  in  the  fole  faculty 
of  making  money,  and  will  never  think 
of  uniting  to  effedt  a  due  refped:  for  their 
rights.  The  fliackles,  therefore,  which  fhaii 
not  be  knocked  off  at  the  conclufion  of  this 
war,  will  remain  on  us  long,  will  be  made 
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heavier  and  heavier,  till  our  rights  fhall  re- 
vive or  expire  in  a  convulfion. 


Q_  U     E     R     Y       XVIIL 

Manners.  THE  particular  cuftoms  and  manners 
that  may  happen  to  be  received  in  that 
flate? 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  on  the  ftandard 
by  which  the  manners  of  a  nation  may  be 
tried,  whether  catholic,  or  particular.  It  is 
more  difficult  for  a  native  to  bring  to  that 
ftandard  the  manners  of  his  own  nation,  fa- 
miliarized to  him  by  habit.  There  muft 
doubtlefs  be  an  unhappy  influence  on  the 
manners  of  our  people  produced  by  the  ex- 
iftence  of  flavery  among  us.  The  whole 
commerce  between  mafler  and  Have  is  a 
perpetual  exercife  of  the  moft  boifterous 
paffions,  the  moft  unremitting  defpotifm  on 
the  one  part,  and  degrading  fubmiffions  on 
the  other.  Our  children  fee  this,  and  learn 
to. imitate  it;  for  man  is  an  imitative  animal. 
This  quality  is  the  germ  of  all  education  in 
him.  From  his  cradle  to  his  grave  he  is 
learning  to  do  what  he  fees  others  do.  If  a 
parent  could  find  no  motive  either  in  his 
philanthropy  or  his  felf-love,  for  reftraining 
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the  intemperance  of  paffion  towards  his  ilare^ 
k  (hould  always  be  a  fiifficient  one  that  his 
child    is    prefent.     But  generally  it  is  not 
fufficient.      The   parent   llorms,    the   child 
looks  on,  catches  the  lineaments  of  wrath, 
puts  on  the  fame  airs  in  the  circle  of  fmalier 
flaves,  gives  a  loofe  to  his  worft  of  pafTionSj 
and  tlws  nurfed,  educated,  and  daily  exer- 
cifed  in  tyranny,  cannot  but  be  damped  by 
it  with  odious  peculiarities.     The  man  muft 
be  a  prodigy   who  can  retain  his  manners 
and   morals   undepraved    by  fuch   circum- 
{lances.     And  with  what  execration  fhould 
the  ftatefman   be  loaded.,  who   permitting 
one  half  the  citizens  thus  to  trample  on  the 
rights  of  the   other,  transforms   thofe  into 
defpots,  and  thefe  into  enemies,  deftroys  the 
morals  of  the  one  part,  and  the  amor  patris 
of  the    other.       For   if   a  (lave  can  have 
a   country  in  this  world,    it   muft  be  any 
other  in  preference  to  that  in  which  he  is 
born   to   live    and   labour    for    another:  in 
which  he  muit  lock  up  the  faculties  of  his  na- 
ture, contribute  as  far  as  depends  on  his  in- 
dividual endeavours  to  the  evaniihm.ent  of 
the  human  race,  or  entail  his  own  miferable 
condition  on  the  endlefs  generations  proceed- 
ing from  him.  With  the  morals  of  the  people,. 
their  induftry  alfo  is  deftroyed.     For  in   a 
warm  climate,  no  man  will  labour  for  him- 
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•felf  who  can  make  another  labour  for  him. 
This  is  fo  true,  that  of  the  proprietors  of 
(laves  a  very  fmall  proportion  indeed  are 
ever  feen  to  labour.     And  can  the  liberties 
of  a  nation  be  thought  fecure  when  we  have 
removed  their  only  firm  bafis,  a  convidtion 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  thefe  liber- 
ties are  of  the  gift  of  God  ?  That  they  are 
not  to  be  violated  but  with  his  wrath  ?  In- 
deed I  tremble  for  my  country  when  I  re- 
flect that  God  is  jufl:  that  his  juftice  cannot 
fleep  for  ever :  that  confidering  numbers, 
nature  and  natural  means  only,  a  revolution 
of  the   wheel   of  fortune,  an  exchange   of 
lituation,  is  among  poflible  events  :  that  it 
may  become  probable  by  fupernatural  inter- 
ference !    The  Almighty   has    no    attribute 
which  can  take  fide  with  us  in  fuch  a  conteft. 
— But  it  is  impoflible  to  be  temperate  and 
to  purfue  this  fubjedt  through  the  various 
confiderations  of  policy,  of  morals,  of  hif- 
tory  natural  and  civil.     We  mull  be  con- 
tented to  hope  they  will  force  their  way  into 
every  one's  mind.    I  think  a  change  already 
perceptible,  fince  the  origin  of  the  prefent 
revolution.     The   fpirit    of   the   mafter   is 
abating,  that  of  the  Have  rifing  from   the 
dud,    his  condition  mollifying,  the  way  I 
hope  preparing,  under  the  aufpices  of  heaven, 
for  a  total  emancipation,  and  that  this  is 
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difpofed,  in  the  order  of  events,  to  be  with 
the  cbnfent  of  the  mafters,  rather  than  by 
their  extirpationi 


CL  U    E    R    Y        XIX. 

THE  prefent  ftate  of  nianufa6lures,  com-Manufaco 
merce,  interior  and  exterior  trade  ?  *"'^^^° 

We  never  had  an  interior  trade  of  any 
importance.  Our  exterior  commerce  has 
fufFered  very  much  from  the  beginning  of 
the  prefent  conteft.  During  this  time  we 
have  manufadured  within  our  families  the 
moft  neceflary  articles  of  cloathing.  Thofe 
of  cotton  will  bear  fome  comparifon  with 
the  fame  kinds  of  manufafture  in  Europe^ 
but  thofe  of  wool,  flax  and  hemp  are  very 
coarfe,  unfightly,  and  unpleafant:  and  fuch 
is  our  attachment  to  agriculture,  and  fuch 
our  preference  for  foreign  manufadbures,  that 
be  it  wife  or  unwife,  our  people  will  cer- 
tainly return  as  foon  as  they  can,  to  the 
railing  raw  materials,  and  exchanging  them 
for  finer  manufaftures  than  they  are  able  to 
execute  themfelves. 

^  The  political  ceconomifts  of  Europe  have 

eftabiilhed  it  as  a  principle  that  every  ftate 
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iJjoijld  endeavour  to  manufadlure  for  itftlf: 
and   this   principley  like    many   G:ther&,  we 
transfer  to  America,  without  calculating  ihp 
diiference  of  circumftance  which  fhould  of- 
ten produce  a  difference  of  refult.     In  Eu- 
rope the  lands  are  either  cultivated,  or  lock- 
ed up  againft  the  cultivator.     Manufa6turd 
mud   therefore   be  reforted   to  of  fleceflity 
not  of  choice,  to  fupport  the  furplus  of  their 
people.     But  we  have  an  immenfity  of  land 
courting  the   induftry  of  the  hufbandman. 
Is  it  bed  then  that  all  our  citizens  fhould' bs 
employed  in  its  improvement,  or  tliat  G^e 
half  fiiould  be  called  off  from  that  to  exfr- 
cife  manufactures  and  handicraft  arts  for  the 
other?  Thofe  who  labour  in  the  earth  ar^ 
the  chofen  people  of  God,  if  ever  he  had  a 
chofen  people,  whofe  breads   he  has  mad.e 
his  peculiar  depofit  for  fubftantial  and  ge- 
nuine virtue.     It  is  the  focus  in  which  lie 
keeps  alive  tliat  facred  fir.e,  which  otherwife 
might  efcape  from   the   face  of  the  earth. 
Corruption  of  morals  in  the  mafs  of  cultiva- 
tors is  a  phsenomenon  of  which  no  age  nor 
nation  has  furniihed  an  example.     It  is  the 
mark  fee  on  thofe,  who  not  looking  wp.  tQ 
heaven,  to  their  own   foil  and  induftry,  as 
does  the  hufbandman,  for  their  fubfiftance,. 
depend  for  it  on  the  cafualties  and  caprice  of 
cuilomers.    Dependance  begets  fubfefyience 
and  venality,  fufFocate?  the  germ  of  virtue^^ 
4  •  .  and 
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and  prepares  fit  tools  for  the  defigns  of  am- 
bition. This,  the  natural  progrefs  and  con- 
fequence  of  the  arts,  has  fometimes  perhaps 
been  retarded  by  accidental  circumftances : 
butj  generally  fpeaking,  the  proportion  which 
the  aggregate  of  the  other  claffes  of  citizens 
bears  in  any  ftate  to  that  of  its  hufbandmen, 
is  the  proportion  of  its  unfound  to  its  healthy 
parts,  and  is  a  good-enough  barometer 
whereby  to  meafure  its  degree  of  corruption. 
While  we  have  land  to  labour  then,  let  us 
never  wifh  to  fee  our  citizens  occupied  at  a 
work- bench,  or  twirling  a  diftafF.  Carpen- 
ters, mafons,  fmiths,  are  wanting  in  hufbandry: 
but,  for  the  general  operations  of  manufac- 
ture, let  our  work-lliops  remain  in  Europe, 
It  is  better  to  carry  provifions  and  materials 
to  workmen  there,  than  bring  them  to  the 
provifions  and  materials,  and  with  them  their 
manners  and  principles.  The  lofs  by  the 
tranfportation  of  commodities  acrofs  the  At- 
lantic will  be  made  up  in  happinefs  and  per- 
manence of  government.  The  mobs  of  great 
cities  add  juft  fo  much  to  the  fupport  of 
pure  government,  as  fores  do  to  the  ftrcngth 
of  the  human  body.  It  is  the  manners  and 
fpirit  of  a  people  which  preferve  a  republic 
in  vigour,  A  degeneracy  in  thefe  is  a  canker 
v/hich  foon  eats  to  the  heart  of  its  laws  and 
coriftitution, 

T  %  QUERY 
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Q_U    E     R     Y      XX. 

Commer-       A  N  O  T I C  E  of  the  commercial  prodiic- 

cial  pro-        ^  ^  ^ 

duaions.  tions  particular  to  the  ftate,  and  of  thofe 
obje6ls  which  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to 
get  from  Europe  and  from  other  parts  of  the 
world  ? 

Before  the  prefent  war  we  exported,  com- 
munibus  annis,  according  to  the  beft  infor- 
mation I  can  get,  nearly  as  follows : 
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In  the  year  1758  we  exported  feventy 
thoufand  hogfheads  of  tobacco,  which  was 
the  greateft  quantity  ever  produced  in  this 
country  in  one  year.  But  its  culture  was 
faft  declining  at  the  cojinmencement  of  this 
war  and  that  of  wheat  taking  its  place :  and 
it  muft  continue  to  decline  on  the  return  of 
peace.  I  fufpecl  that  the  change  in  the  tem- 
perature of  our  climate  has  become  fenfible 
to  that  plant,  which,  to  be  good,  requires 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  heat.  But  it 
requires  flill  more  indifpenfably  an  uhcom- 
mon  fertility  of  foil :  and  the  price  which  it 
commands  at  market  will  not  enable  the 
planter  to  produce  this  by  manure.  Was 
the  fupply  ftill  to  depend  on  Virginia  and 
Maryland  alone,  as  its  culture,  becomes 
more  difficult,  the  price  would  rife,  fo  as 
to  enable  the  planter  to  furmount  thofe  dif- 
ficulties and  to  live.  But  the  weftern  coun- 
try on  the  Miffifipi,  and  the  midlands  of 
Georgia,  having  frelh  and  fertile  lands  in 
abundance,  and  a  hotter  fun,  will  be  able 
tounderfeli  thefc  two  ftates,  an4  will  oblige 
them  to  abandon  the- raifing^tobadco  alto- 
gether. And  a  hapi^y  obligatioTi  for;  them 
it  will  be.  It  is  a.  culture  produ(5li\^e  pf  in- 
finite wretchednefs.  Thofe  employed  in  it 
are  in  a  continued  ftate  of  exertion  beyond 
the  powers  of  nature   to  fupport.     Little 

food 
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food  of  any  kind  is  raifed  by  them  ;  lb  that 
ifhe  men  and  animals  on  rhefe  farms  are  badly 
fed,  and  the  earth  is  rapidly  impoveriHied. 
The  cultivation  of  wheat  is  the  reverfe  in 
^very.  circum (lance.  Befides  cloathing  the 
car.th  with  herbage,  and  preferving  its  ftr- 
tiHfry,-ic  feeds  the  labourers  plentifully,  re- 
e|uires  from  them  only  a  moderate  toil,  ex- 
cept- in  the  feafon  of  harvert,  raifbs  great 
numbers  of  anim.als  for  food  and  fervice,  and 
diffufes  plenty  and  happinefs  among  the 
whole.  We  find  it  eafiep  to  make,  an  hun-r 
di^dibiufliels  of  wheat  than  a  thoufand  weight' 
of  -tobacco,  and  they  are  worth  more  when 
made..  The  weavil  indeed  is  a  formidable 
obftacle  to  the  cultivation  of  this  grain  with 
us.  But  principles  are  already  known  which 
mlift  lead  to  a  remedy.  Thus  a  certain  de- 
gr/^e  of  heat,  to  wit,  that  of  the  common 
air.  in  fummer,  is  necelTary  to  hatch  the  egg. 
If  fubterranean  granaries,  or  others,  there- 
fore, can  .be  contrived  belov/  that  tempera- 
ture, the  evil  will  be  cured  by  cold.  A  de- 
gree of  heat  beyond  that  which  hatches  the 
egg,  we  knov/  wil;l  kill  it»  But  in  aiming 
at  this  -we  eafily  run  into  that  which  produces- 
putrefa6lion.  To  produce  putrefaction,  how- 
ever^  ^hree  agents  are  requifite,  heat,  moif- 
ture,  and  the  external  air.  -If  the  abfence 
of  any  one  of  thefe  be  fecured^  the  other 
T  4  tWQ 
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two  may  fafely  be  admitted.  Meat  is  the 
one  we  want.  Moiflure  theri,  or  external: 
air,  muft  be  excluded.  The  former  has 
been  done  by  expofing  the  grain  in  kilns  to 
the  adlion  of  fire,  which  produces  heat,  and 
extrads  moiflure  at  the  fame  time  :  the  lat- 
ter, by  putting  the  grain  into  hoglheads,  co- 
vering it  with  a  coat  of  lime,  and  heading 
it  up.  In  this  lituation  its  bulk  produces  a 
heat  fufficient  to  kill  the  egg  ;  the  moiflure 
IS  fuffered  to  remain  indeed,  but  the  external 
air  is  excluded.  A  nicer  operation  yet  has 
been  attempted ;  that  is,  to  produce  an  in- 
termediate temperature  of  heat  between  that 
which  kills  the  egg,  and  that  which  pro- 
duces putrefadlion.  The  threfhing  the  grain 
as  foon  as  it  is  cut,  and  laying  it  in  its  chaff 
ill  large  heaps,  has  been  found  very  nearly 
to  hit  this  temperature,  though  not  perfectly, 
nor  always.  The  heap  generates  heat  fuffi- 
cient to  kill  mofl  of  the  eggs,  whilft  the 
chaff  commonly  reflrains  it  from  rifing  into 
putrefadlion.  But  all  thefe  methods  abridge 
too  much  the  quantity  which  the  farmer  can 
manage,  and  enable  other  countries  to  un- 
derfell  him  which  are  not  infefled  with  this 
infect.  There  is  flill  a  defideratum  then  to 
give  with  us  decifive  triumph  to  this  branch 
of  agriculture  over  that  of  tobacco. — The 
culture  of  wheat,  by  enlarging  our  pallure, 

.    will 
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will  render  the  Arabian  horfe  an  article  of 
very  confiderable  profit.  Experience  has 
ihewn  that  ours  is  the  particular  climate  of 
America  where  he  may  be  raifed  without 
degeneracy.  Southwardly  the  heat  of  the 
fun  occafions  a  deficiency  of  pafture,  and 
northwardly  the  winters  are  too  cold  for  the 
fhort  and  fine  hair,  the  particular  fenfibility 
and  conflitution  of  that  race.  Animals 
tranfplanted  into  unfriendly  climates,  either 
change  their  nature  and  acquire  new  fences 
againft  the  new  difficulties  in  which  they  are 
placed,  or  they  multiply  poorly  and  become 
extinct.  A  good  foundation  is  laid  for  their 
propagation  here  by  our  pofleffing  already 
great  numbers  of  horfes  of  that  blood,  and 
\>y  a  decided  tafle  and  preference  for  them 
eftablilhed  among  the  people.  Their  patience 
of  heat  without  injury,  their  fuperior  wind,  fit 
them  better  in  this  and  the  more  fouthern 
climates  even  for  the  drudgeries  of  the 
plough  and  waggon.  Northwardly  they 
will  become  an  objedl  only  to  perfons  of 
tafte  and  fortune,  for  the  faddle  and  light 
carriages.  To  thefe,  and  for  thefe  ufes, 
their  fieetnels  and  beauty  will  recommend 
them. — Befides  thefe  there  will  be  other  va- 
luable fubftitutes  when  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco  ihall  be  difcontinued,  fuch  as  cot- 
ton 
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ton  in  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  ftate,  and 
hemp  and  flax  in  the  weftern. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  fay  what  are  the  articles 
eith^^r  of  necefllty,  comfort,  or  luxury, 
which  we  cannot  raife,  and  which  we  there- 
fore fhall  be,  under  a  necefiity  of  importing 
from  abroad,  as  every  thing  hardier  than 
the  olive,  and  as  hardy  as  the  fig,  may  be 
faifed  here  in  the  open  air.  Sugar,  coffee 
andjtea,  indeed,  are  not  between  thefe  limits;, 
and  habit  having  placed  them  among  the 
neceffaries  of  life  with  the  wealthy  part  of 
our  citizens,  as  long  as  thefe  habits  remain^ 
we  mud  go  for  them  to  thole  coLrntri|& 
■which  are  able  to  furniih  them,  ...... 


-::,.e^,U    E  .R    Y      XXL 


Weights,       T  ME  weights,  meafures,  and    the;- .^^^j^r.. 

Mone^y."'  rency.of  the,  har4^Tioney  ?  Some  detail's  iiW 
lating  to  the; exchange  v/ith  Europe? 

Our  weights  and  meafures  are  the  famg 
which  -  are  fixed  by,  a6ls  of  parliament.  i% 
England.- — How  it  has  happened  that  in-tkigit 
as  w.eli  as  the  other  American  Hates  the  no- 
minal yajue  of  coin  was  made  to  differ  from 
what  it  was  in  the  country  we  had  left,  and 
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to  differ  among  ourfelves  too,  I  am  not  able 
to  fay  with  certainty.     1  find  that  in   1631 
our  houfe  of  burgelfes  defired  of  the  privy 
council  in  England,  a  coin  debafed  to  twen- 
ty-five per  cent:  that  in   1645  they  forbid 
dealing  by  barter  for  tobacco,  and  eftablifhed 
the  Spanlfh  piece  of  eight  at    fix  (hillings, 
as   the  ilandard  of  their  currency :  that  in 
1655  ^^^y   "^banged  it  to  five  fhillings  fter- 
ling.     In  1680  they  fent  an  addrefs  to  the 
king,  in  confequence  of  which,  by  procla- 
mation   in    1683,   he    fixed    the    value    of 
French  crowns,  rixdollars  and  pieces  of  eight 
at   fix   fhillings,     and    the    coin    of   New- 
England  at  one  fhilling.     That   in    17 10, 
17 14,    1727,    and  1762,    other    regulations 
were  made,  which  will  be  better  prefented 
to  the  eye  ftaced  in  the  form  of  a  table  as 
follows : 
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The  firft  fymptom  of  the  depreciation  oF 
our  prefent  paper-money,  was  that  of  filveir 
dollars  felling  at  fix  fhillings,  which  had  be- 
fore been  worth  but  five  jfhillings  and  nine- 
pence.  The  affembly  thereupon  raifed  them 
by  law  to  fix  fiiillings.  As  the  dollar  is  now 
likely  to  become  the  money-unit  of  Ame- 
rica, as  it  pafles  at  this  rate  in  fome  of  our 
filler-ftates,  and  as  it  facilitates  their  compu-= 
tation  in  pounds  and  Ihillings,  &  e  converfo, 
this  feems  to  be  more  convenient  than  it's 
former  denomination.  But  as  this  particular 
coin  now  Hands  higher  than  any  other  in 
the  proportion  of  1334-  to  125,  or  16  to  15, 
it  will  be  necefiary  to  raife  the  others  in  the 
fame  proportion. 


Q_U    E     R    Y      XXIL 

THE  public  income  and  expences?  Revenue, 

The  nominal  amount  of  thefe  varying 
conftantly  and  rapidly,  with  the  conftant  and 
rapid  depreciation  of  our  paper-money,  it 
becomes  impradicable  to  fay  what  they  are. 
We  find  ourfelves  cheated  in  every  eflay  by 
the  depreciation  intervening  between  the  de- 
claration of  the  tax  and  its  adual  receipt. 
It  will  therefore  be  more  fatisfadory  to  con- 

fider 
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fider  what  our  income  may  be  when  we  iliall 
find  means  of  collecting  what  the  people 
may  fpare.  I  fhould  eflimate  the  whole 
taxable  property  of  this  ftate  at  an  hundr-ed 
millions  of  dollars,  or  thirty  millions  of 
pounds  our  money.  One  per  cent  on  this, 
compared  with  any  thing  we  ever  yet  paid, 
would  be  deemed  a  very  heavy  tax.  Yet  I 
think  that  thofe  who  manage  well,  and  ufe 
reafonable  oeconomy,  could  pay  one  and  a 
half  per  cent,  and  maintain  their  houHiould 
comfortably  in  the  mean  time^  without 
aliening  any  part  of  their  principal,  and 
that  the  people  would  fubmit  to  this  wil- 
lingly for  the  purpofe  of  fupporting  their 
prefent  conteft.  We  may  fay  then,  that  we 
could  raife,  and  ought  to  raife,  from  one 
million  to  one  million  and  a  half  of  dollars 
annually,  that  is  from  three  hundred  to  four 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds,  Virginia 
money. 

Of  our  expences  it  is  equally  difficult  to 
give  an  exafl  ftate,  and  for  the  fame  reafon. 
They  are  moftly  ftated  in  paper  money, 
which  varying  continually,  the  legiflature 
endeavours  at  every  feffion,  by  new  correc- 
tions, to  adapt  the  nominal  fums  to  the  va-- 
lue  it  is  wiftied  they  ihculd  bear.  I  will 
ftate  them  therefore  in  real  coin^^  at  the 
point  at  Vt'hich  they  endeavour  to  keep  them^ 

The 
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Dq  liars  o 
the  annual  expences  of  the  general 

aflembly  are  about  ■         20,000 

The  governor  — 2^333r 

The  council  of  (late         ■  iOj666x 

Their  clerks     —     i,i66|- 

Eleven  judges  « •    ■  ■  iiooo- 

The  clerk  of  the  chancery      666|- 

The  attorney  general         — -■ 1,000 

Three  auditors  and  a  folicitor     —     5j333t 

Their  clerks     2,000 
The  treafurer        *-— .  ■■■        2,000 

His  clerks  ■       2,000 

The  keeper  of  the  public  jail     •—      1,000 
The  public  printer         ■  i,666|. 

Clerks  of  the  inferior  courts     —     433  333t 
Public  levy:  this  is  chiefly  for  the 
■    expences  of  crinainaljuftice   —    40,000 
County    levy,    for    bridges,    court 

■  houfes,  prifons,  &c.         —  40,000 

Members  of  congrefs         >•  7000 

Quota  of  the  Federal  civil  lift,  fup- 

pofed  4-  of  about  78,000  dollars    13,000 
Expences  of  coUedion,  6  per  cent. 

on  the  above         12,310 

The  clergy  receive  only  voluntary 
contributions  :  fuppofc  them  on 
an  average  4-  o^  ^  dollar  a  tythe 
on  200,000  tythes       . — ^ — —       25,000 

Con- 
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Gbntingencies,  to  make  round  num- 
bers not  far  from  truth      7^523!" 


250,000 
Dollars,  or  53,5^1  guirfeas.     This  eftimate 
IS  exclufive  of  the  military  expence.     That 
varies  with  the  force  actually  employed,  and 
in  time  of  peace  will  probably  be  little  or 
nothing.     It  is  exclufive  alfo  of  the  public 
debts,  which  are  growing  while  I  am  writing, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  now  fixed.     So  it  is 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  which  be- 
ing merely  a  matter  of  charity,  cannot  be 
deemed  expended  in  the  adminiftration  of 
government.  And  if  we  flrike  out  the  25,000 
dollars  for  the  fervices  of  the  clergy,  which 
neither  makes  part  of  that  adminiftration, 
more  than   what  is  paid  to  phyficians   or' 
lawyers,  and  being  voluntary,  is  either  much 
or  nothing  as  every  one  pleafes,  it  leaves 
225,000  dollars,  equal  to  48,208   guineas, 
the  real  coft  of  the  apparatus  of  government 
v/ith  us.     This,  divided  among  the  aftual 
inhabitants  of  our  country,  comes  to  about 
two-fifths  of  a  dollar,    2id  fterling,  or  42 
fols,  the  price  which  each  pays  annually  for 
the  protedion  of  the  refidue  of  his  property, 
that  of  his  perfon,  and  the  other  advantages 
of  a  free  government.    The  public  revenues 
of  Great  Britain  divided  in  like  manner  on 

its 
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its  inhabitants  would  be  fixteen  times  greater. 
Deducing  even  the  double  of  the  expences 
of  government^  as  before  eftimated,  from  the 
million  and  a  half  of  dollars  which  we  before 
fuppofed  might  be  annually  paid  without  dif- 
trefs,  we  may  conclude  that  this  ftate  can 
contribute  one  million  of  dollars  annually 
towards  fupporting  the  federal  army,  paying 
the  federal  debt,  building  a  federal  navy,  or 
opening  roads,  clearing  rivers,  forming  fafe 
ports,  and  other  ufeful  works. 

To  this  eftimate  of  our  abilities,  let  me 
add  a  word  as  to  the  application  of  them,  if^ 
when  cleared  of  the  prefent  contell,  and  of 
the  debts  with  which  that  will  charge  us,^we 
come  to  meafure  force  hereafter  with  any 
European  power.  Such  events  are  devoutly 
to  be  deprecated.  Young  as  we  are,  and 
with  fuch  a  country  before  us  to  fill  vv'ich 
people  and  with  happinefs,  we  (hould  point 
in  that  direction  the  whole  generative  force 
of  nature,  wafting  none  of  it  in  efforts  of 
mutual  deftruiStion,  It  fhould  be  our  en- 
deavour to  cultivate  the  peace  and  friendfliip 
of  every  nation,  even  of  that  which  has  in= 
jured  us  moft,  when  we  fliail  have  carried 
our  point  againft  her.  Our  intereil:  will  be 
to  throw  open  the  doors  of  commerce,  and 
to  knock  off  all  its  fhackles,  giving  perfedfe 
freedom  to  all  perfons  for  the  vent  of  what- 
U  ever 
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6ver  they  may  chufe  to  bring  into  our  ports, 
and  afldng  the  fame  in  theirs.  Never  was 
fo  much  falfe  arithmetic  employed  on  any 
fubjed,  as  that  which  has  been  employed  to 
perfuade  nations  that  it  is  their  intereft  to  go 
to  war.  Were  the  money  which  it  has  coft 
to  gain,  at  the  clqfe  of  a  long  war,  a  little 
town,  or  a  little  territory,  the  right  to  cut 
wood  here,  or  to  catch  filh  there,  expended 
in  improving  what  they  already  poffefs,  in 
making  roads,  opening  rivers,  building  ports, 
improving  the  arts,  and  finding  employment 
for  their  idle  poor,  it  would  render  them 
much  Wronger;,  m.uch  wealthier  and  happier.' 
This  I  hope  will  be  our  wifdom.  And,  per- 
haps, to  remove  as  much  as  poffible  the  oc- 
cafions  of  making  war,,  it  might  be  better 
for  us  to  abandon  the  ocean  altogether,  that 
being  the  element  whereon  we  fhall  be  prin- 
cipally expofed  to  joftle  with  other  nations : 
to  leave  to  others  co  bring  what  we  fhall  want, 
and  to  carry  what  we  can  fpare.  This  would 
make  us  invulnerable  to  Europe,  by  offering 
none  of  our  property  to  their  prize,  and  would 
turn  all  our  citizens  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
earth  ;  and,  I  repeat  it  again,  cultivators  of 
the  earth  are  the  moft  virtuous  and  indepen- 
dant  citizens.  It  mig^it  be  time  enough  to 
feek  employment  for  them  at  fea,  when  the 
land  no  longer  offers  it.  But  the  actual  ha- 
j  bits 
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bits  of  our  countrymen  attach  them  to  com- 
merce. They  will  exercife  it  for  themfelves. 
Wars  then  mufl:  Ibmetimes  be  our  lot;  and 
all  the  wife  can  do,  will  be  to  avoid  that  half 
of  them  which  would  be  produced  by  our 
own  follieSj  and  our  own  ads  of  injuftice; 
and  to  make  for  the  other  half  the  bed  pre- 
parations we  can.  Of  what  nature  fhould 
thefe  be  ?  A  land  army  would  be  ufelefs  for 
offence,  and  not  the  befl  nor  fafeft  inftrument 
of  defence.  For  either  of  thefe  purpofes,  the 
fea  is  the  field  on  which  we  fliould  meet  an 
European  enemy.  On  that  element  it  is  ne- 
cefTary  we  fhould  pofTefs  fome  power.  To 
aim  at  fuch  a  navy  as  the  greater  nations  of 
Europe  pofTefs,  would  be  a  foolifh  and  wicked 
wafle  of  the  energies  of  our  countrymen.  It 
would  be  to  pull  on  our  own  heads  that  load 
of  military  expence,  which  maLes  the  Eu- 
ropean labourer  go  fupperlefs  to  bed,  and 
moiftens  Iiis  bread,  with  the  fweat  of  his 
brows.  It  will  be  enough  if  v/e  enable  our-^ 
felves  to  prevent  infults  from  thofe  nations 
of  Europe  which  are  weak  on  the  fea,  becaufe 
circumftances  exift,  which  render  even  the 
llronger  ones  weak  as  to  us.  Providence 
has  placed  their  richeft  and  mod  defencelefs 
polfeffions  at  our  door;  has  obliged  their 
moft  precious  commerce  to  pafs  as  it  were  in 
review  before  us.  To  prote6l  this^  or  to 
U  2  afTail 
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affail  US,  a  fmall  part  only  cf  ...  :  •..val 
force  will  ever  be  rifqued  acrofs  ti^  :;,  ntic. 
The  dangers  to  which   the   (    :  xpofc 

them   here  are   too   well    knov  d    the 

greater  dangers  to  which  they  wo  id  be  ex- 
pofed  at  home,  were  any  general  calarrtity 
to  involve  their  whole  fleet.  They  can  at- 
tack us  by  detachment  only ;  and  it  will 
fuffice  to  make  ourfelves  equal  to  what  they 
may  detach.  Even  a  fmaller  force  thaa 
they  may  detach  will  be  rendered  equaj  or 
fuperior  by  the  quicknefs  with  which  any 
check  may  be  repaired  with  us,  while  loffes 
with  them  will  be  irreparable  till  too  late, 
A  fmall  naval  force  then  is  fufficient  for  us, 
and  a  fmall  one  is  neceffary.  What  this 
Ihouid  be,  I  will  not  undertake  to  fay.  I  - 
will  only  fay,  it  fliould  by  no  means  be  fo 
great  as  we  are  able  to  make  it.  Suppofe 
the  miillion  of  dollars,  or  300,000  pounds, 
which  Virginia  could  annually  fpare  without 
diftrefs,  to  be  applied  to  the  creating  a  navy. 
A  fingle  year's  contribution  would  build, 
equip,  man,  and  fend  to  fea  a  force  which 
fhould  carry  300  guns.  The  reft  of  the  con- 
federacy, exerting  themfelves  in  the  fame^ 
proportion,  would  equip  in  the  fame  time 
1500  guns  more.  So  that  one  year's  contri- 
butions would  fet  up  a  navy  of  1800  guns. 
The  Britifh  fhips  of  the  line  average  76 
3  guns  i 
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guns;  their  frigates  .  38.  1800  guns  then 
would  form  a  fleet  of  30  fhips,  18  of  which 
might  be  of  the  line,  and  12  frigates.  Al- 
lowing 8  men,  the  Britilh  average,  for  every 
gun,  their  annual  expence,  including  fub- 
fiftence,  cloathing,  pay,  and  ordinary  repairs, 
would  be  about  1280  dollars  for  every  gun, 
or  2,304,000  dollars  for  the  whole.  I  ftate 
this  only  as  one  year's  poffible  exertion,  with- 
out decidino;  whether  more  or  lefs  than  a 
year's  exertion  fhould  be  thus  applied. 

The  value  of  our  lands  and  Oaves,  taken 
conjunctly,  doubles  in  about  twenty  years. 
This  arifes  from  the  multiplication  of  our 
flaves,  from  the  extenfion  of  culture,  and 
increafed  demand  for  lands.  The  amount 
of  what  may  be  raifed  will  of  courfe  rife  in 
the  fame  proportion. 


Q_U    E    R    Y      XXII. 

THE  hiftories  of  the  ftate,  the  memorials  Hiftories, 
publiihed  in  its  name  in  the  time  of  its  being 
a  colony,  and  the  pamphlets  relating  to  its 
interior  or  exterior  affairs  prefent  or  antient? 

Captain  Smith,  who  next  to  Sir  Walter 

Raleigh  may  be  confidered  as  the  founder 

of  our  colony,  has  written  its  hiftory^  from 

U  3  the 
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the  firft  adventures  to  it  till  the  year  1624. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  council,  and  after- 
wards prehdent  of  the  colony  j  and  to  his 
efforts  principally  may  be  afcribed  its  {up- 
port  again  ft  the  oppofitiofi  of  the  natives. 
He  was  honeftj  fenfible^  and 'v/ell  informed; 
but  his  ftyle  is  barbarous  and  uncouth.  His 
hiftoryy  however,  is  almoft  the  only  fource 
from  which  we  derive  any  knowledge  of  the 
infancy  of  our  ftate. 

The  reverend  William  Stith,  a  native  of 
Virginia,  and.  prefident  of  its  college^  has 
alfo  v^ritten  the  hiftory  of  the  fame  period, 
in  a  large  oftavo  volume  of  fmall  prirtt.  He 
was  a  man  of  claffical  learning,  and  very 
exaft,  but  of  no  tafte  in  ftyle.  He  is  inele- 
gant, therefore,  and  his  details  often  too 
minute  to  be  tolerable,  even  to  a  native  of 
the  country,  whofe  hiftory  he  writes. 

Beverley,  a  native  alfo,  has  run  into  the 
other  extremiC  ;  he  has  comprifed  Our  hifto- 
■ry,  from  the  firft  propofirions  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  to  the  year  1700,  in  the  hundredth 
.part  of  the  fpace  which  Stith  employs  for 
the  fourth  part  of  the  period. 

Sir  William  Keith  has  taken  it  up  at  its 

earlleft  period,  and  continued   it  to  the  year 

1725.     He  is  agreeable  enough  in  ftyle,  and 

paiTes  over  events  of  little  importance.     Of 

courfe  he  is  ftiort,  and  would  be  preferred 

by  a  foreigner. 

During 
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During  the  regal  government,  fome  con- 
teft  arofe  on  the  exaftion  of  an  illegal  fee  by 
governorDinwiddie,  and  doubtlefs  there  were 
others  on  other  occafions  not  at  prefent  re- 
colledled.  It  is  fuppofed,  that  rhefe  are  not 
fiifficiently  interefting  to  a  foreigner  to  meric 
a  detail. 

The  petition  of  the  council  and  burgeflcs 
of  Virginia  to   the  king,  their  nnemorial   to 
the  lordsj  and  remonfirance  to  the  commoQS- 
in  the  year  1764,  began  the  prefent  contefl: 
and  thefe  having  proved  ineffectual  to  pre- 
vent the  paffage  of  the  ilamp-aft,  the  refo- 
lutions   of  the  houfe  of  burgeflcs   of  1765 
were  pafTed,  declaring  the  independance  of 
the  people  of  Virginia  on  the  parliament  of 
Great-Britain,  in  matters  of  taxation.    From 
that  time  till  the  declaration  of  independance 
by  congrefs  in  17763  their  journals  are  filled 
with  affertions  of  the  public  rights. 

The  pamphlets  publifhed  in  this  ftate  on 
the  controverted  queflion  were, 

1766,  An  Enquiry  into  the  Rights  of  the 
Britiili  Colonies,  by  Richard  Bland. 

1769,  The  Monitor's  Letters,  by  Dr.  Ar- 
thur Lee. 

17743  *  A  fummary  View  of  the  Rights 
of  Britifh  America. 

— — =-  Confideraiions^     &c.     by    Robert 
Carter  Nicholas.     ' 
*  By  the  author  of  thefe  Notes, 

U  4  Since 
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Since  the  declaration  of  independanjce  this 

iiate  has  had  no  cOiitroverfy  with  any  other, 
pxcept  with  that  of  Pennfylvania,  on  their 
connmon  boundary.  Some  papers  on  this 
fLibjecl  pafTed  between  the  executive  and  le- 
gitlative  bodies  of  the  two  dates,  the  refult 
of  which  was  a  happy  accommodation  of 
their  rights. 

To  this  account  of  our  hiftorians,  memo- 
rials, and  pamphlets,  it  m.ay  not  be  unufeful 
to"  add  a  chronological  catalogue  of  American 
flate-papers,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
collect  their  titles.  It  is  far  from  being 
either  complete  or  correct.  Where  the  title 
alone,  and  not  the  paper  itfelf,  has  come 
under  my  obfervation,  1  cannot  anfwer  for 
the  exactnefs  of  the  date.  Sometimes  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  any  date  at  all,  and 
fom.etimes  have  not  been  fatisfied  that  fuch 
a  paper  exilts.  An  extenlive  collection  of 
papers  of  this  defcription  has  been  for  fome 
time  in  a  courfe  of  preparation  by  a  *  gen- 
tleman fully  equal  to  the  tafk,  and  from 
whom,  therefore,  we  may  hope  ere  long  to 
receive  it.  In  the  mean  time  accept  this  as 
the  refult  of  m.y  labours,  and  as  clofing  the 
tedious  detail  which  you  have  fo  undefigned- 
ly  drav/n  upon  yourfelf. 

*  lylr.  Hazard. 

Pro 
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Pro  Johanne  Caboto  et  filiis  fuis  »l96,Mar.5.  n.  H.  7. 

fuper  terra  incognita  invefti- 

ganda.   i2.Ry.  595.  3.Hakl. 

4.    2.  Menn.  Ana.  409. 
Billa  fignata  anno   13.  Henrici  H98,  Feb.3.  13.  H.  7^ 

feptimi.  j.Hakluyt's  voiages5. 

De  poteftatibus  ad  terras  incog-  1502,  Dec.  ig.  18.  H.  7. 
nitas  inyeftigandum,    13.  Ry- 
mer.  37. 

Commifllon  de  Francois  I.  a  Jac-  *54o.  oa.  17. 
ques  Cartier  pour  reftablifle- 
ment  du  Canada.  L'Efcarbot. 
397.  2.  Mem.  Am.  416. 

An  ad:  againft  the  exa6tion  of  ^548'  «.E.  6. 

money,  or  any  other  thing,  by 
any  officer  for  licenfe  uo  traf- 
fique  into  Tfeiand  and  New- 
foundland, made  in  An.  2. 
Edwardi  fexti.  3.Hakl.  131. 

The    letters-patent   granted    by  1578,  June  n,  20.  El. 
her  Majeftie  to  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert,  knighr,  for  the  inha- 
biting and  plantingof  our  peo- 
ple in  America.  3.  Hakl.  135. 

Letters-patents  of  Queen  Eliza-  1583,  Feb.  6, 
beth  to  Adrian   Gilbert   and 
others,  to  difcover  the  Northf- 
weftpaffage  to  China.  3.  Hakl. 

96. 

The 
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15%  Mar.  25,  2&  EL      The  lettCFS-patents  granted   by 

the  Queen's  majeftie  to  M, 
Waiter  Raleigh,  now  knight, 
for  the  difcovering  and  plant- 
ing of  new  lands  and  countries, 
to  continue  the  fpace  of  6  years 
and  no  more.  3.  Hakl.  243. 
Mar.  7.  31.  El,  -^^  afllgnment  by  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh for  continuing  the  aftion 
of  inhabiting  and  planting  his 
people  in  Virginia.  HakL  ^ft, 
ed,  publ.  in  1589,  p.  815. 

aSo?,  Ncv.g.  Lettres  Se  Lieutenant  General  de 

I'Acadie  &  pays  circonvoifins 
pour  le  Sieur  de  Monts.  L'Ef- 
carbot.  417. 

1606,  Apr,  so,  4.  Jac.  3.   Letters  patent    to   Sir  Thomas 

Gates^  Sir  George  Somers  and 
others^  for  two  feveral  colonies 
to  be  made  in  Virginia  and 
others  parts  of  America.  Stith, 
Append,  No.  i. 

sfo7,  Mar.  g,  4.  J3c.  i.  An  ordinance   and  conftitution 

enlarging  the  council  of  the 
two  colonies  in  Virginia  and 
America^and  augmenting  their 
authority,  M.  S. 

S609,  May  23,  7.  Jac.  2.  The  fccond  charter  to  the  trea- 

furer  and   company  for  Virgi- 

ni^:, 
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nia,  ereftlng  them  into  a  body 
politick.  Scith.    Ap.  i. 
Letters-patents     to   the    E.    of  iSxo,  Apr.  lo.     jac,  u 
Northampton,    granting  part 
of  the  ifland  of  Newfoundland. 
I.. Harris.  86 1. 
A  third  charter   to  the  treafurer  J^n,  Mar.  12.  9,  Jac.  a, 
and  company  for  Virginia. — 
Stith.  App.  3. 
A  com.miffion  to  Sir  Walter  P.a-  ^6^7,  jac.  s<. 

leigh.  Qu.? 
CommJffio  Ipecialis   concernensiSao,  Apr.  7.  1^8.  Jac.  1. 
le  garbling  herbse  Nicotians. 
17.  Rym.  190. 
A  proclamation  for  rellraint  ofi62o,  juneag.  18.  Jac.:i. 
the  difordered  trading  of  to- 
bacco.   I']*.  Rym.  233. 
A  grant  of  New  England  to  the  1620,  Nov.  3.       Jac,  % 

council  of  Plymouth. 
An  ordinance  and  conftitution  of  1621,  July  24.      Jac.  %. 
the  treafurer,  council  and  com- 
pany in  England,  for  a  council 
of  ftate  and  general  aflembly 
in  Virginia.    Stith.  App.  4. 
A  grant  of  Nova  Scotia   to  SirjSai,  Sep.  10-20,  Jac  3. 
William  Alexander.  2.  Mem. 
de  I'Amerique.  193, 
A  proclamation  prohibiting  in- 1622,  Nov.  6.  20.  Jac.  u 
terloping  and  diforderly  trad- 
ing to  New  England  in  Ame- 
rica. 17.  Rym.  416.  I 
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j623,  May9'  ai.jac.  i,  Dc   CcmmilTione  fpeciali  Wil- 

lielmo   Jones,  militi   direda. 

17.  Rym.  490. 

1823.  A  grant  to  Sir  Edmund  Ployden, 

of  New  Albion.  Mentioned 
in  Smith's  examination.  82. 

3624,  juiy  15. 22.jac.  1.  De  CommiiTione  Henrico  vice- 

comiti  Mandevill  &  aliis.  17. 
Rym.  609. 

j6z4,  Aug.  26. 22.  jac.  1.  De  Commiffione  fpeciali  concer- 

nenti  gubernationem  in  Vir- 
ginia. 17.  Rym.  618. 

1624,  Sep.  29.  aa.  Jac.  I.  A  proclamation  concerning  to- 
bacco. 17.  Rym.  621. 

1624,  N0V.9.  22.  Jac.  1.  De  conceflione  demifs.  Edwardo 

Dichfield  et  aliis.    17.  Rym. 

^33'    ■ 

1625,  Mar.  2.  az.  Jac.  i.  A  proclamation  for  the  utter  pro- 

hibiting the  importation  and 
ufe  of  all  tobacco  which  is  not 
of  the  proper  growth  of  the 
colony  of  Virginia  and  the 
Somer  iflands,  or  one  of 
them.     17.  Rym.  668. 

i6z3,  Mar. 4.  1.  Car.  i.  De  commiffione  direda  Georgio 

Yardeley  militi  et  aliis.  18. 
Rym.  311, 

1625,  Apr.  9.  3.  Car.  i.  Proclamatio  de  herba  Nicotiana. 

18.  Rym.  19. 

A  pro- 
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A  proclamation  for  fettllnge  the  1625.  May  13.  1.  Car.  1. 

plantation  of  Virginia.      18. 

Rym.  72. 
A  grant  of  the  foil,  barony,  and  1625,  July  12. 

donmains  of  Nova  Scotia  to  Sir 

Wm.  Alexander  of  Miriftrie. 

1.  Mem.  Am.  226, 
CommiiTio  direfla  JohanniWdUi626,  Jan.  31.  2.  Car.  1. 

ftenholme  militi  et  aliis.     i8» 

Ry.  831. 
A    proclamation    touching   to- J 626,  Feb.  17.  2.  Car.  1. 

bacco.    Ry.  848. 
A  grant  of  MaiTachufet's  bay  by  i627,Mar.i9.qu,?2.Car,i. 

the   council  of  Plymouth   to 

Sir  Henry  Rofwell  and  others. 
De  conceflTione  commifllonis  fpe- 1627,  Mar.  26.  3.  Car.  1, 

cialis  pro  concilio  in  Virginia. 

18.  Ry.  980. 
De  proclamatione  de  fignatione  1627,  Mar.  30.  s.Car.  1. 

de  tobacco.  18.  Ry.  886. 
De   proclamatione   pro   ordina- 1627,  Aug.  9,  3.  Car.  i. 

tione  de  tobacco.  i8.Ry.  920. 
A  confirmation  of  the  grant  of  1628,  Mar.  4.  3.  Car.  t. 

Maffachufet's  bay  by  the  crown. 
The   capitulation    of    Quebec.  1629,  Aug.  19. 
Champlain   part.    2.  216.    2. 

Mem.  Am.  489. 
A  proclamation   concerning  to-  1630,  Jan.  6.  5,  Car,  i, 
bacco.  19.  Ry.  235. 

Conveyance 
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5650,  Aprils*.  Conveyance    of    Nova    Scotia 

(Port-royal  excepted)  by  Sir 
William  Alexander  to  Sir 
Claude  St.  Etienne  Lord  of 
la  Tour  and  of  Uarre  and  to 
his  fofi  Sir  Charles  de  St. 
Etienne  Lord  of  Sr.  Dennif- 
court,  on  condition  that  they 
continue  fubje£ls  to  the  king 
of  Scotland  under  the  great 
feal  of  Scotland. 

563o-3i,NoT.24.5.Car.K  A  proclanaation  forbidding  the 

diforderly  trading  with  the  fal- 
vao;es  inNewEno-land  in  Ame- 
rica,  efpecially  the  furnifhing 
the  natives  in  thofe  and  other 
parts  of  America  by  the  Eng- 
lilli  with  weapons  and  habili- 
ments of  warre.  19.  Ry.  210. 
3.  Rufhw.  &2. 

1630,  Dec,  5,  G.  Car.  u  A  proclamation  prohibiting  the 

felling  arms.  Sec.  to  the  fa- 
vages  in  America.  Mentioned 
3.  Rufhw.  75. 

1630,  Car.  I.   A  grant  of  Connedicut  by  the 

council  of  Plymouth  to  the 
E.  of  Warwick. 

1630,  Car.  I.   A  confirmation  by  the  crown  of 

the  grant  of  Connedicut  [faid 

to 
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to  be  in  the  petty  bag  office  in 

England], 
A  conveiance  of  Conne6licyt  by  ^^su"  Mar,  19.  6,  Car.  1, 

the  E,  of  Warwick  to  Lord  Say 

and  Seal  and  others.     Smith's 

examination,  App.  No.  I. 
A  fpecial  commiffion  to  Edward  ^63^,  June  27.  7.  Car.  i, 

Earle  of  Dorfett  and  others  for 

the  better  plantation  of  the  co- 
lony of  Virginia.    19.  Ry.  301. 
Litere  continentes  promifllonem  iSa^s  J^ne  25,  7.  Car,  u 

regis  ad  tradendum  caftriim  et 

habitationem  de  Kebec  in  Ca- 
nada  ad   regem   Francorum.  ,  - 

19.  Ry.  303. 
Traite  entre  le  roy  Louis  XIII.  ^^3^,  Mar.  29,  g.  Car.  i, 

et   Charles    roi    d'Angleterre 

pour  ia  rellitution  de  la  nou- 

velle  France,  la  Cadie  et  Ca- 
nada  et  des  navires  et  mer- 

chandifes  pris  de  part  et  d'au- 

tre.    Fait  a  St.  Germain.     19. 

Ry.  361.  2.  Mem.  Am.  5. 
A  grant  of  Maryland  to  C^ecilius  iSs^,  June  20,  2.  Car.  i. 

Calvert,  Baron  of  Baltimore  in 

Ireland. 
A  petition  of  the  planters  of  Vir-  1633,  July  3.   9.  Car,  t. 

ginia  againft  the  grant  to  Lord 

Baltimore. 

Order 
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j633,  July  3»  Order  of  council  upon  the  dif- 

pute  between  the  Virginia 
planters  and  lord  Bakinnore. 
Votes  of  repref.  of  Pennfyl- 
vania.  V. 

1633,  Aug.  13.  9.  Car.  1.  A  proclamation  to  prevent  abufes 

growing  by  the  unordered  re- 
tailing of  tobacco.  Mention- 
ed 3.  Rufhw.  igi. 

1633,  Sept.  23.  9.  Car.  1.  A  fpccial  commiffion  to  Thomas 

Young  to  fearch,  difcover  and 
find  out  what  parts  are  not  yet 
inhabited  in  Virginia  and  A- 
merica  and  other  parts  there- 
unto adjoining.   19.  Ry.  472. 

1635,  oa.  13.   9.  Car.  1.  A  proclamation  for  preventing 

of  the  abufes  growing  by  the 
unordered  retailing  of  tobac- 
co. '19.  Ry.  474. 

1633,  Mar.  13.      Car.  1.  A  proclamation  reftraining  the 

abufive  ventinsr  of  tobaccOo 
19.  Rym.  522. 

3634,  May  19.  10.  Car.  I,  A  proclamation  concerning  the 

landing  of  tobacco,  and  alfo 
forbidding  the  planting  thereof 
in  the  king's  dominions.   19, 

i634»  Car,  i.  A  commifiion  to  the  Archbifhop 

of  Canterbury  and  1 1  others, 

for 
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for  governing  the  American    , 

colonies. 
A  commifllon  concerning  tobac-1634,  June  19.  10.  Car.  1. 

CO.  M.  S. 
A  commifllon  from  Lord  Say  1635,  July  18.  n  Car.  i. 

and  Seal,  and  others,  to  John 

Winthrop  to  be  governor  of 

Connefticut.     Smith's  App. 
A  grant  to  Duke  Hamilton.        1635,  Car.  1. 

De  commifiione  fpeciali  JohanniiSaS,  Apr.  2.   12.  Car.  n 

Harvey  militi  pro  meliori  re- 

gimine  coloniae  in  Virginia. 

20.  Ry.  3. 
A  proclamation  concerning  to- 1637,  Mar.  14.      Car.  i, 

bacco.  Title  in  3.  Rufh.  617. 
De  commifiione  fpeciali  Georgioi636-7>Mar.i6.  la.Car.i, 

domino  Goring  et  aliis  con- 

cefla  concernente  venditionem 

de  tobacco  abfque  liccntia  re- 

gia.  20.  Ry.  116.*- 
A  proclamation  againft  the  dif- 1637,  Apr.  30.  13.  Car.  1, 

orderly  tranfporting  his  Ma- 

jefty's  fubjeds  to  the  planta- 
tions within  the  parts  of  Ame- 
rica.   20.  Ry.  143.    3.  Rufh. 

409. 
An  order  of  the  privy  council  1637,  May  i.    13.  Car.  s, 

to   flay   8    Ihips   now   in    the 

Thames  from  going  to  New- 
England.  3.  Rulh.  409. 

X  A  war* 
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^^37*  Car.  i.  ^  warrant  of  the  Lord  Admiral 

to  flop  unconformable  minif- 
ters  from  going  beyond  fea. 
3.  Rufli.  410. 

1638,  Apr,  4.  Car.  1.  Order  of  council  upon  Clai- 
borne's petition  againfb  Lord 
Baltimore.  Votes  of  reprefen- 
tatives  of  Pennfylvania.  vi. 

1638,  Apr,  6.  14.  Car.  1.  An  order  of  the  king  and  coun- 
cil that  the  attorneyrgeneral 
draw  up  a  proclamation  to 
prohibit  tranfportation  of  paf- 
fcngers  to  New-England  with- 
out licenfe.  3.  Rufh.  718. 

1638,  May  1.    14.  Car.  1.  A  proclamation  to  reftrain  the 

tranfporting  of  paflengers  and 
provifions  to  New-England 
without  licence.  20.  Ry.  223. 

1639,  Mar.  25.       Car.  i.A  proclamation  concerning  to- 

bacco. Title  4.  Rufh.  1060. 

1639,  Aug.  19.  15.  Car.  1.  A   proclamation    declaring    his 

majefty's  pleafure  to  continue 
his  commiffion  and  letters  pa- 
tents for  licenfing  retailers  of 
tobacco.  20.  Ry.  348. 

le^g, Dec.  16.  15.  Car.  i. Dc  commiflione fpeciali  Henrico 

AHiton  armigero  et  aliis  ad 
amovendum  Henricum  Haw- 
ley  gubernatorem  de  Barba- 
does.  20.  Ry.  357. 

2  A  pro- 
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A  proclamation  concerning  re-  1639,  Car.  1. 

tailers  of  tobacco.  4.   Rulh. 

966. 
De  conftitutione  gubernatoris  et  164J,  Aug.  9.  17.  Car.  u 

concilii  pro  Virginia.  20.  Ry. 

484. 
Articles  of  union  and  confede-  1643,  Car.  u 

racy  entered  into  by  Mafla- 

chufets,  Plymouth,  Connedli- 

cut  and  New-haven.  I.  Neale. 

223. 
Deed  from  George  Fenwick  to  1644,  Car,  1, 

the  old  Connedicut  jurifdic- 

tion. 
An  ordinance  of  the  lords  and 

commons  affemblcd  in  parlia- 
ment,   for    exempting    from 

cuftom    and     impofition    all 

commodities  exported  for,  or 

imported  from  New-England, 

which  has  been  very  profper- 

ous  and   without  any  public 

charge   to   this   ftate,  and    is 

likely    to   prove   very    happy 

for    the    propagation    of   the 

gofpel  in  thofe  parts.  Tit.  in 

Amer.  library  90.  5.  No  date. 

But  feems  by  the  neighbour- 
ing articles  to  have  been  in 
1644. 

X  2  A» 
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i6ii,j\intio.       Car.  2.  An  ad  for  charging  of  tobacco 

brought  from  New-England 
with  cuftom  and  excife.  Title 
in  American  library.  99.  8. 

J644,  Aug.  I.  Car.  2.  An  ad  for  the  advancing  and  re- 
gulating the  trade  of  this 
commonwealth.  Tit.  Amer. 
libr.  99.  9. 
S»pt- 18.  1.  Car.  2.  Grant  of  the  Northern  neck  of 
Virginia  to  Lord  Hopton, 
Lord  Jermyn,  Lord  Culpeper, 
Sir  John  Berkely,  Sir  William 
Moreton,  Sir  Dudly  Wyatt, 
and  Thomas  Culpeper. 

1650,  oa.  3.     2.  Car.  2.  An  a6b  prohibiting  trade  with  the 

Barbadoes,  Virginia,  Bermu- 
das and  Antego.  Scoble's 
A6ts.   1027. 

iSjo,  Car.  2.  A  declaration  of  Lord  Willough- 

by,   governor   of  Barbadoes, 
I  and  of  his  council,  againfl  an 

aft  of  parliament  of  3d  of 
Oflober  1650.  4.  Polit.  regif- 
ter.  2.  cited  from  4.  Neale. 
hift.  of  the  Puritans.  App. 
No.  12.  but  not  there. 

1650,  Car.  2.  A  final  fettlemcnt  of  boundaries 

between  the  Dutch  New  Ne- 
therlands and  Connedicut. 

In- 


Inflruclions  for  Captain  Robert  1651,  Sept.  26.  3.  Car.  z. 
Dennis,  Mr.  Richard  Bennett 
Mr.  Thomas  Stagge,  and 
Capt.  Williani  Clabourne,  ap- 
pointed commiffioners  for  the 
reducing  of  Virginia  and  the 

•  inhabitants  thereof  to  their 
due  obedience  to  the  com- 
monwealth of  England,  i. 
Thurloe's  ftate  papers.   197. 

An  adt  for  increafe  of  fhipping  i^^i,  oa.  9.     3.  Car.  a. 
and  encouragement  of  the  na- 
vigation of  this  nation.  Sco- 
bell's  a<5ls.  1449. 

Articles    agreed    on    and    con- i65*-2»^''^ar.  12.  4.  c»r.  s. 

eluded  at  James  cittie  in  Vir- 
ginia for  the  furrendering  and 
fettling  of  that  plantation  un- 
der the  obedience  and  govern* 
ment  of  the  commonwealth 
of  England,  by  the  commif- 
fioners of  the  council  of  ftate, 
by  authoritie  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  England,  and  by  the 
grand  aifembly  of  the  gover- 
nor, council,  and  burgeffe 
of  that  ftate.  M.  S.  [Ante. 
pa.  201.] 
An  ad  of  indempnitie  made  at  i65i-2>  ^-^"-12.  4.Car,  So 
the  furrender  of  the  countrey 
[of  Virginia.]  [Ante.  p.  206.] 
X  3  Capi^ 
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j654,  Aug.  16.  Capitulation      de     Port-Royal. 

mem.  Am.  507. 
1655,  Car.  2.  A  proclamation  of  the  proteclor 

relating  to  Jamaica.  3.  Thurl. 

75- 
J 655,  Sept.  26.  7.  Car.  2.  The  prote<5tor  to  the   commif- 

fioners  of  Maryland,  A  letter. 

4.  Thurl.  55. 

<655,  Oa.  8.     7.'  Car.  2.  An     inftrument    made     at    the 

council    of  Jamaica,  0<St.  8, 

1655,  for  the  better  carrying 

on  of  affairs  there.  4.  Thurl. 

71- 

1655,  Nov.  3.  Treaty  of  Weftminfter  between 

France  and  England.  6.  corps 
diplom.  part  2.  p.  121.  2. 
Mem.  Am.  10. 

1656,  Mar,  27.  8.  Car.  2.  The  afTembly  at  Barbadoes   to 

the  Proteclor.  4.  Thurl.  651. 

1656,  Aug.  9.  A    grant    by    Cromwell    to   Sir 

Charles  de  Saint  Ecienne,  a 
baron  of  Scotland, Crowne  and 
Temple.  A  French  tranflation 
of  it.  2.  Mem.  Am.  511. 

1656,  Car.  £.  A  paper  concerning  the  advance- 

ment of  trade.  5.  Thurl.  80. 

1656,  Car.  2.  A  brief  narration  of  the  Englilh 

rights  to  the  Northern  parts 
of  America.  5.  Thurl.  81. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  R.  Bennet  and  Mr.  S.  Mat-  1656,  oa:  16.    ?.  Car.  a, 
thew  to  Secretary  Thlirloe.  5. 
Thurl.  482. 

Objedlons  againil  the  Lord  Bal- 1656,  oa.  10.    8.  Car.  c. 
timore's   patent,  and    reafons 
why  the  governnaent  of  Mary- 
land fhould  not  be  put  into 
his  hands.   5,  Thurl.  482. 

A  paper  relating  to  Maryland.  16.56,  oa.  10.    8.  Car.  2, 
5.  Thurl.  483. 

A  breviet  of  the  proceedings  of  16^6,  oa.  10.  8.  Car.  2. 
the  lord  Baltimore  and  his  of- 
ficers and  compliers  in  Mary- 
land againft  the  authority  of 
the  parliament  of  the  com- 
mon v;eakh  of  England  and 
againft  his  highnefs  the  lord 
proteci:or's  authority  laws  and 
government.   5.  Thurl.  486. 

The  aflembly  of  Virginia  to  fe-  1656,0^.  15.    8.  Car.  2. 
cretary    Thurlow.   5.  Thurl. 

497- 
The  governor  of  Barbadoes  to  1637,  Apr.  4.    9.  Car.  2. 

the  prote6tor.  6.  Thurl.  169. 
Petition  of  the  general  court  at  1661,  Car.  2. 

Hartford    upon    Conneflicut 

for  a  charter.  Smith's  exam, 

App.  4. 
Charter  of  the  colony  of  Connec-  1662,  Ap.  23.  14.  Car.  2. 

ticut.  Smith's  examn.  App.  6. 
X  4  The 
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iS6e-3,  Mar.  84.  Apr,  4.  Thc    firft    charter    granted    by 
^*     '■   '  Charles  11.  to  the  proprietaries 

of  Carolina,  to  wit,  to  thc 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  Lord  Craven,  Lord 
Berkeley,  Lord  Alhley,  Sir 
George  Carteret,  Sir  Williann 
Berkeley,  and  Sir  John  Colle- 
ton. 4.  mem.  Am.  554. 

1664,  Feb.  10.  The  conceflions  and  agreement 

of  the  lords  proprietors  of 
the  province  of  New  Casfarea, 
or  New-Jerfey,  to  and  with 
all  and  every  of  thc  adven- 
turers and  all  fuch  as  fhall 
fettle  or  plant  there.  Smith's 
New-Jerfey.  App.  i. 

1664,  Mar.  12.  20.  Car.  2.  A  grant  of  the  colony  of  New- 
York  to  the  Duke  of  York. 

1664,  Apr.  26.  j6.  Car.  2.  A  commifiion  to  Colonel  Ni- 
chols and  others  to  fettle 
difputes  in  New-England. 
Hutch.  Hift.  Maff.  Bay.  App. 

537- 
J664,  Apr.  26.  The  commiffion  to  Sir  Robert 

Carre  and  others  to  put  the 
Duke  of  York  in  pofleffion  of 
New- York,  New-Jerfey,  and 
all  other  lands  thereunto  ap- 
pertaining. 

Sir 
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Sir  Robert  Carre  and  others  pro- 
clamation to   the  inhabitants 

of  New-York,    New-Jerfey, 

&c.    Smith's  N.  J.  36. 
Deeds  of   leafe   and  releafe   ofi664,june23,24.  i6.C.s. 

New-Jerfey  by  the  Duke  of  . 

'  York   to  Lord  Berkeley  and 

Sir  George  Carteret. 
A  conveiance   of  tlie   Delaware 

counties  to  William  Penn. 
Letters  between  Stuyvefant  and  r  1664,  Aug.  19-29, 20-30, 

Colonel  Nichols  on  the  Eng-  ^    ^^Aug.  25.  Sept.  4. 

lilh    right.       Smith's   N.    J. 

37-^42. 
Treaty  between  the  Englifh  and  1664,  Aug.  27. 

Dutch  for  the  furrender  of  the 

New-Netherlands.      Sm.   N. 

Jerf.  42. 
NicoU's  commiflion  to  SirRobert         Sept.  3. 

Carre  to  reduce  the  Dutch  on 

Delaware  bay.    Sm.  N.  J.  47. 
Inftru6lions  to  Sir  Robert  Carre 

for  reducing  of  Delaware  bay 

and  fettling  the  people  there 

under  his  majefty's  obedience. 

Sm.  N.  J.  47. 
Articles  of  capitulation  between  ^664,  oa.  1. 

Sir  Robert  Carre  and  the  Dutch 

and  Swedes  on  Delaware  bay 

and  Delaware  river.  Sm.  N.J. 

49- 

The 
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1664,  Dec.  1.  jb.  Car.  2.  The  determination  of  the  com- 

miffioners  of  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  Duke  of  York  and 
Connecticut.  Sii>.  Ex.  Ap.  9. 

1664.  The  New  Haven  cafe.    Smith's 

Ex.  Ap.  20. 

3665,  Junci3-r4.  ir.c.2.  The  fecond  charter  granted  by 

Charles  II.  to  the  fame  pro- 
prietors of  Carolina.  4.  Mem. 
Am.  c86. 

3666,  Jan.  26.  Declaration    de    guerre    par   la 

France  contre  I'Angleterre. 
3.  Mem.  Am.  123. 

1666,  Feb.  9.  17.  Car.  c.  Declaration  of  war  by  the  king 

of  Engiaiid  againft  the  king 
of  France. 

1667,  July  31.  The   treaty   of   peace    between 

France  and  England  made  at 
Breda.  7.  Corps  Dipl.  part  i. 
p.  41.  1.  Mem.  Am.  32. 

1667,  July  31.  The  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance 

between    England    and     the 
United   Provinces    made    at 
Breda.    7.    Cor.    Dip.    p.    i. 
p.  44.  2.  Mem.  Am.  40. 
1667-8,  Peb,  17.  A6le  de  la  cefuon   de  I'Acadie 

au  roi    de  France.    2.  Mem, 
.   Am.  292. 

1668,  April  21.  Directions    from    the   governor 

and  council  of  New  York  for 

a 
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a  better  fettiement  of  the  go- 
vernment on  Delaware.    Sm. 
N.J.  51. 
Lovelace's  order  for  cuiloms  at  i€68. 

the  Hoarkills.  Sm.  N.J.  55. 
A  confirmation  of  the  grant  of  16—  May  8.  21.  Car.  9. 
the  northern  neck  of  Virginia 
to  the  Earl  of  St.  Alban's, 
Lord  Berkeley,  Sir  William 
Moreton  and  JohnTretheway. 
Incorporation   of   the   town   of  1672. 

Newcaftle  or  Amftell. 
A  demife  of  the  colony  of  VirgI-  i^73>  Feb.  25.  25.  Car.  2. 
nia  to  the  Earl  of  Arlington 
and  Lord    Culpeper    for   31 
years.  M.  S. 
Treaty  at  London  between  king  1673-4. 
Charles  II.    and   the   Dutch. 
Article  VI. 
Remonftrances  againft  the  two 
grants  of  Charles  II.  of  North- 
ern   and    Southern    Virginia. 
Ment**.  Beverley.  6^. 
Sir  George   Carteret's    inftruc-  J674,  July  13. 

tions  to  Governor  Carteret, 
Governor  Andros's  proclamation  1674,  Ncw,,^. 
on  taking  poiTeflion  of  New- 
caftle for  the  Duke  of  York. 
Sm.  N.J.  78. 

A 
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i675>  OR.  1.    27-  Car.  2.  ^  proclamation  for  prohibiting 
'  the  importation  of  commodi- 

ties of  Europe  into  any  of 
his  majefty's  plantations  in 
Africa,  Afia,  or  America, 
which  were  not  laden  in  Eng- 
land :  and  for  putting  all  other 
laws  relating  to  the  trade  of 
the  plantations  in  efFeflual 
execution. 
1676,  Mar.  3,  The  concelTions  and  agreements 

of  the  proprietors,  freeholders 
and  inhabirantsof  theprovince 
of  Weft-New-Jerfey  in  Ame- 
rica.  Sm.  N.  J.  App.  2. 
1676,  July  i.  A  deed  quintipartite  for  the  di- 

vifion  of  New-Jerfey. 
1676,  Aug.  18.  Letter  from  the  proprietors  of 

NeW'Jerfey  to  Richard  Hartf- 
horne.  Sm.  N.  J.  80. 
Proprietors  inftrucflions  to  James 
Wafife    and    Richard    Hartf-, 
home.  Sm.  N.  J.  83. 
1676,  oa.  10.  28.  Car.  2.  The  charter  of  king  Charles  II. 

to   his   fubjedls  of   Virginia. 
M.  S. 
1676.  Cautionary  epiftle  from  the  truf- 

tees  of  Byllinge's  part  of  New- 
Jerfey.  Sm.  N.  J.  84. 

Indian 
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Indian  deed  for  the  lands  be-  ^^n^  Sept,  lo. 

tween    Rankokas    creek  and 

Timber  creek,  in  New-Jerfey. 
Indian  deed  for  the  lands  from  \S']-^,  Sept.  a/. 

Oldman's   creek   to   Timber 

creekj  in  New-Jerfey. 
Indian  deed  for  the  lands  from  1677,  06i.  10, 

Rankokas  creek  to  Affbnpink 

creek,  in  New-Jerfey. 
The  will  of  Sir  George  Carteret,  1678,  Dec.  j. 

fole  proprietor  of  Eaft-Jerfey, 

ordering  the  fame  to  be  fold. 
An  order  of  the  king  in  council  i£8o,  Feb.  i6, 

for  the  better  encouragement 

of  all  his  majefty's  fubje6ls  in 

their   trade   to   his   majefly's 

plantations,  and  for  the  bet- 
ter information  of  all  his  ma- 

jefty's  loving  fubje6ls  in  thefe 

matters.  Lond.Gaz  No.  1596. 

Title  in  Amer.  library.  134.  6. 
Arguments  againft  the  cuftoms  xggo. 

demanded  in  New-Wefl-Jer- 

fey  by  the  governor  of  New- 
York,  addrefled  to  the  Duke's 

commilTioners.  Sm.  N.  J.  117. 

Extracts   of  proceedings  of  the  fiC8o,  June  14.  23.  25. 
c        y         J     ,  oa.  16. 

committee  ot  trade  and  plan-  Nov.4.8.  n.  18. 

tations  i  copies  of  letters,  re-  \  r^^°-  ^3- 

'  ^  •*  Dec.  16. 

pores,  &c.  becv.'een  the  board  I  1680-1, Jan.  15. 22. 

^  .  I  Feb.  24. 

01 
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of  trade,  Mr.  Penn,  Lord  Bal- 
timore and  Sir  John  Werden, 
in  the  behalf  of  the  Duke  of 
York  and  the  fettlement  of 
the  Pennfylvania  boundaries 
by  the  L.  C.  J.  North.  Votes 
of  Repr.  Pennfyl.  vii. — xiii, 

1681,  Mar.  4.  Car.  2.  A  grant  of  Pennfylvania  to  Wil- 
liam Penn.  Votes  of  Reprefen. 
Pennfylv.  xviii. 

1681,  Apr.  2.  The  king's  declaration   to   the 

inhabitants  and  planters  of 
the  province  of  Pennfylvania. 
Vo.  Rep.  Penn.  xxiv. 

1681,  July  ii.  Certain  conditions  or  conceffions 

agreed  upon  by  William  Penn, 
proprietary  and  governor  of 
Pennfylvania,  and  thofe  who 
are  the  adventurers  and  pur- 
chafers  in  the  fame  province. 
Votes  of  Rep.  Pennfylv.  xxiv. 

1681,  Nov.  9.  Fundamental   laws  of  the  pro- 

vince of  Weft-New- Jer fey. 
Sm.  N.  J.  126. 

«68i-2,  Jan.  14.  The   methods   of  the   commif- 

Honers  for  fettling  and  regu- 
lation of  lands  in  New-Jerfey. 
Sm.  N,  J.  130. 

1681-2,  Icb.  1.  a.  Indentures  of  leafe  and  releafe 

by  the  executors  of  Sir  George 
Carteret 
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Carteret  to  William  Penn  and 

11  others,  cpnveying  Eaft- 
Jerfey. 

The  Duke  of  York's  frefh  grant  1682,  Mar.  14, 

of  Eaft-New-Jerfey  to  the  24 

proprietors. 
The  Frame  of  the  government  1682,  Aj)r.  25, 

.of  the  province  of  Pennfyl- 

vania,  in  America.    Votes  of 

Repr.  Penn.  xxvii. 
The  Duke  of  York's  deed  for  1682,  Aug.  21, 

Pennfylvania.  Vo.  Repr.  Penn. 

XXXV. 

The  Duke   of  York's   deed   of  1682,  Aug.  24. 

feoffment   of  Newcaftle    and 

twelve  miles  circle  to  V/il- 

liam  Penn.  Vo.  Repr.  Penn. 
The  Duke   of  York's   deed  of  1682,  Aug.  24, 

feoffment  of  a  tracl  of  land 

1 2  miles  fouth  from  Newcaftle 
to  the  Vv^horekilis,  to  William 
Penn.  Vo.  Repr.  Penn. xxxvii. 

A  commiffion  to  Thomas  Lord  1682,  Nov.  27.  34X3^2. 

Culpeper  to  be  lieutenant  and 

governor-general  of  Virginia. 

M.S. 
An  adt  of  union  for  annexing  1682,  loth  month,  6th  day. 

and   uniting  of  the   counties 

of    Newcaftle,    Jones's    and 

Whorekill's  alias  Deal,  to  the 

pro-   - 
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province  of  Pennfylvania,  and 
of  naturalization  of  all  fo- 
reigners in  the  province  and 
counties  aforefaid. 

1682,  Dec.  6.  An  ad  of  fettlement. 

X683,  Apt.  2.  The  frame  of  the  government 

of  the  province  of  Pennfyl- 
vania and  territories  thereunto 
annexed  in  America. 

1683,  Apr.  17,  27.  1684,  Feb.  12.        1683,  Mar.  x-j,      ^  PrOCCed- 
May  30.  Julys, 16,23.  Aug. 18.26.      . 

June  12.  Sept.  30.  Sept.  2.  ingS       of 

Dec.  9.  Oa.8..7,3i.  Ku^    ^_^ 

Nov.  7.  ^^^  com- 
J  mittee  of 
trade  and  plantations  in  the 
difpute  between  Lord  Balti- 
more and  Mr.  Penn.  Vo.  R, 
P.  xiii — xviii. 

16S3,  July  17.  A  commifTion  by  the  proprietors 

of  Eaft-Ncvv-Jerfey  to  Ro- 
bert Barclay  to  be  governor. 
Sm.  N.  J.  166. 

1683,  July  26.  35.  Car.  1.  An  Order  of  council  for  ifliiing 

a  quo  warranto  againft  the 
charter  of  the  colony  of  the 
MafTachufet's  bay  in  New- 
England,  with  his  msjefty's 
declaration  that  in  cafe  the  faid' 
corporation  of  MafTchnfet's 
bay  fhall  before  profecution 
had  uDon  the  fame  auo  war- 

ranto 
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Tanto  make  a  full  fubmifllon 

and  entire  refignation  to  his 

royal   pleafure,  he  will  then 

regulate  their  charter  in  fuch  a 

manner  as  fliall  be  for  his  fer- 

vice  and  the  good  of  that  co- 
lony. Title  in  Amer.  library. 

139.  6. 
A  commiflion  to  Lord  Howard  168^,  Sept.  28.  35.  Car.  2, 

of  Effingham  to  be  lieutenant 

and  governor-general  of  Vir- 
ginia. M.  S. 
The  humble  addrefs  of  the  chief  1684,  May  3. 

governor,  council  and  repre- 

fentatives    of   the    ifland    of 

Nevis,   in    the   Weft-Indies, 

prefented  to  his  majefty  by  Co- 
lonel Netheway  and  Captain 

JefFerfon,   at  Windfor,   May 

3,  1684.  Title  in  Amer.  libr. 

i^-z.  3.  cites  Lond.  Gaz.  No, 

1927. 
A  treaty  with  the  Indians  at  Al-  *684,  Aug.  a. 

bany. 
A  treaty  of  neutrality  for  Ame- 1686,  Nov.  16, 

rica  between  France  and  Eng- 
land. 7.  Corps.  Dipl.  part  2. 

p.  44.  2.  Mem.  Am.  40. 
By   the  king,    a   proclamation  1687^  Jan.  20* 

for  the  mor^  effedual  reduc;^ 
Y  ing 
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ing  and  fuppreffing  of  pirates 
and  privateers  in  America,  as 
well  on  the  lea  as  on  the  land 
in  great  numbers,  commit- 
ting frequent  robberies  and  pi- 
racies, which  hath  occafioned 
a  great  prejudice  and  obftruc- 
tion  to  trade  and  commerce, 
and  given  a  great  fcandal  and 
difturbance  to  our  govern- 
ment in  thofe  parts.  Title 
Amer.  libr.  147.  2.  cites 
Load.  Gaz.  No.  2315. 
1687,  Feb.  12.  Conftitution   of  the  council  of 

proprietors    of    Wefl-Jerfey. 
Smith's  N.  Jerfey.  199. 
i587,qu.Sept.27. 4.Jac.  2.  A  confirmation  of  the  grant  of 

the  northern  neck  of  Virginia 
to  Lord  Culpeper. 
1687,  Sept.  5.  Governor  Coxe's  declaration  to 

the    council    of    proprietors 
of  Weft- Jerfey.  Sm.   N.   J. 
190. 
1687,  Dec.  16.  Provifional  treaty  of  Whitehall 

concerning  America  between 
France  and  England.  2.  Mem. 
de  I'Am.  89. 
1687.  Governor  Coxe's  narrative  rela- 

ting to  the  divifion  line,  di- 
reded  to  the  council  of  pro- 
prietors 
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prietors  of  Weft-Jerfey*  Sm, 

App.  N.  4. 
The  reprefcntation  of  the  conn- 1687, 

cil   of  proprietors   of  Weft- 

Jerfey   to    Governor   Burnet. 

Smith.  App.  No.  5. 
The  remonftrance   and  petition 

of  the    inhabitants    of  Eaft- 

New-Jerfey  to  the  king.  Sm. 

App.  No.  8. 
The  memorial  of  the  proprietors 

of   Eaft-New-Jerfey    to    the 

Lords    of  trade.    Sm.    App. 

No.  9. 
Agreement  of  the  line  of  parti- 1688,  Sept.  5. 

tion  between  Eaft  and  Weft- 

New-Jerfey.  Sm.  N.  J.  196. 
Conveiance  of  the  government  1691. 

of  Weft-Jerfey  and  territories 

by  Dr.  Coxe,  to   the   Weft- 
Jerfey  fociety. 
A  charter  granted  by  King  Wil-i%^»  0&.7* 

liam  and  Qiieen  Mary  to  the 

inhabitants    of  the    province 

of  MafTachufet's  bay  in  New- 
England.  2.  Mem.  de  I'Am. 

593- 
The    frame   of  government   of  169$,  Nov.  7. 

the  province  of  Pennfylvania 

and  the  territories   thereunto 

Y  2  belong- 
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belonging,  paffed  by  Gover- 
nor Markham.  Nov.  7,  16 ^6» 

i6s7,  Sept,  20.  The   treaty   of  peace    between 

France  and  England,  made 
at  Ryfwick.  7.  Corps  Dipl. 
part.  2.  p.  399.  2.  Mem. 
Am.  89. 

1699,  July  5.  The  opinion  and  anfwer  of  the 

lords  of  trade  to  the  memo- 
rial of  the  proprietors  of 
Eaft-New-Jerfey.  Sm.  App, 
No.  10. 

J700,  Jan.  tg.  The  memorial  of  the  proprie- 

tors of  Eaft-New-Jerfey  to 
the  Lords  of  trade.  Sm.  App, 
No.  II. 
The  petition  of  the  proprietors 
of  Eaft  and  Weft-New- Jer- 
fcy  to  the  Lords  juftices  of 
England.  Sm.  App.  No.*  12. 

tjoo,  W.  3.  A  confirmation  of  the  boundary 

between  the  colonies  of  New- 
York  and  Connedticut,  by 
the  crown. 

1701,  Aug.  18.  The  memorial  of  the  proprie- 

tors of  Eaft  and  Weft-Jerfey 
to  the  king,  Sm,  App.  No> 
14. 

Repre« 
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Reprefentation  of  the  lords  of  J  70  J »  Oft, «. 

trade  to  the    lords  juftices, 

Sm.  App.  No.  13, 
A  treaty  with  the  Indians.  1701. 

Report  of  lords  of  trade  to  king  tjo^-^*  h^'  5» 

William   of    draughts   of  a 

commifiion    and  inftruftions 

for  a  governor  of  New- Jerfey, 

Sm.  N.  J.  262. 
Surrender  from  the  proprietors  J7«>»»  Apr.  aj^ 

of  E.  and  W.  N.  Jerfey  of 

their  pretended  right  of  go- 
vernment to  her  majefty  (^ 

Anne.  Sm.  N.  J.  211. 
The  Queen's  acceptance  of  the  1702,  Apr.  17, 

furrender  of  government    of 

Eaft    and   Weft- Jerfey.   Sm. 

N.  J.  219. 
Inftrudions  to  lord  Cornbury,  i7o*>  Nov,  iS,] 

Sm.  N.  J.  230. 
A  commiffion  from  Queen  Anne  'j®**  ^^^'  s 

to    Lord    Cornbury,    to    be 

captain-general  and  governor 

in  chief  of  New- Jerfey.  Sm. 

N.  J.  220. 
Recognition  by  the  council  of  »703j  J^n*  ^7' 

proprietors  of  the  true  boun- 
dary of  the  deeds  of  Sept.  10 

and  Oft.  10, 1677.  (New- Jer- 
fey). Sm.  N.  J.  96. 

Y  3  Indian 
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i;o3'  '  Indian  deed  for  the  lands  above 

the  falls  of  the  Delaware  in 
Weft-Jerfey. 
Indian  deed  for  the  lands  at  the 
head   of  Rankokus    river  in 
Weft-Jerfey. 

1704,  June  18.  A  proclamation  by  Queen  Anne 

for  fettling  and  afcerraining 
the  current  rates  of  foreign 
coins  in  America.  Sm.  N.  J. 
281. 

1705,  Maya.  Additional  inftru6lions  to  Lord 

Cornbury.  Sm.  N.  J.  235. 

■»707,  Mayg.  '    Additional  inftruflions  to  Lord 

Cornbury.  Sm.  N.  J.  258. 

J 707,  Nov.  20.  Additional  inftrudions  to  Lord 

Cornbury.  Sm.  N.  J.  259. 

3707.  An   anfwer   by  the  council   of 

proprietors  for  the  weftern  di- 
vifion  of  New-Jerfey,  to  quef- 
tions,  propofed  to  them  by 
Lord  Cornbury.  Sm.^  N.  J. 
285. 

?7o8-g,  Feb.  25.  Inftruflions  to  Colonel  Vetch  in 

his  negociations  with  the  go- 
vernors of  America.    Sm.  N. 

J-  364. 

1708-9,  Feb.  28.  Inftrudlions  to  the  governor  of 

New-Jerfey  and  New- York. 
Sm.  N.  J.  361. 

Earl 
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Earl  of  Dartmouth's  letter  to  1710,  Aug. 

governor  Hunter. 
Premieres   propofitions     de    lai7ii»  ^P^- ^^^ 

France.    6.  Lamberty,    66<^. 

2.  Mem.  Am.  341. 
Reponfes  de  la  France  aux  de-1711,  oa.  8. 

mandes   preliminaires    de-  la 

.  Grande-Bi-etagne.    6.  Laniib. 

681.  2.  Mem.  Amer.  344. 

Demandes  preliminaires  pluspar-          Sept.  27 
•^  ^       ^       1711 


ticulieres  de  la  Grande-Bre-  oa.  8. 

tagne,    avec  les  reponfes.    2, 
Mem.  de  I'Am.  346. 
L'acceptation  de  la  part  de  la  ^^P^-  ^7» 

Grande-Bretagnc.     2.  Mem.         oa.  8. 
Am.  356. 
The  queen's  inftruflions  to  theiy^^)  I^ec.  23. 
Bifliop  of  Briftol  and  Earl  of 

Strafford,  her  plenipotentia- 
ries, to  treat  of  a  general 
peace.     6.   Lamberty,    744. 

2.  Mem.  Am.  358. 
A  memorial  of  Mr.  St.  John  to         May  24. 

the  Marquis  de  Torci,  with       'juneao. 

regard  to  North  America,  to 

commerce,  and  to  the  fufpen- 

fion  of  arms.    7.  Recueil  de 

Lamberty,  161.    2.  Mem.  de 

i'Amer.  376. 

Y  4         Reponfes 
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i7i2.  Juae  io.  Reponfe  du  roi  de  France  au 

memoire  de  Londres.  7.  Lam- 
berty,  p.  163.  2.  Mem.  Am. 
380. 

3712,  Aug.  19.  Traite  pour  une  fufpenfion  d'ar- 

mes  entre  Louis  XIV.  roide 
France,  &  Anne,  reigne  de  h. 
Grande-Bretagne,  fait  a  Paris. 
8.  Corps  Diplom.  part.  i.  p. 
308.  2.  Mem.  d'Am.  104. 

J712,  Sept.  10.  Offers  of  France   to  England, 

demands  of  England,  and  the 

anfwers  of  France.  7.  Rec.  de 

Lamb. 49 1.  2. Mem. Am. 3 90. 

Mar.  3t.  Traite  de  paix  &  d'amitie  entre 

^^'^'  Apr.  11.  Louis  XIV.  roi  de  France,  & 

Anne,  reine  de  laGrande-Bre- 
tagne,  fait  a  Utrecht.  15.  Corps 
Diplomatique  de  Dumont, 
339.  id.  Latin.  2.  A6tes  & 
memoires  de  la  paisd'Utrecht, 
457.  id.  Lat.  Fr.  2.  Mem. 
Am.  113. 
Mar.  gi.  Traite  de  navigation  &  de  com- 

3713,  -.  raerce  entre  Louis  XIV.  roi 

Apr.  11. 

de  France,  &  Anne,  reine  de 
la  Grande-Bretagne.  Fait  a 
Utrecht.  8.  Corps.  Dipl.  part. 
I.  p.  345.  2.  Mem.  de  I'Am. 

A 
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A  treaty  with  the  Indians.  ^726. 

The  petition  of  the  reprefenta- 1728,  Jan. 
tives  of  the  province  of  New- 
Jerfey,  to  have  a  diftindt  go- 
vernor. Sm.  N.J.  421. 

Deed  of  releafe  by  the  govern-  ^732.  C  a. 

ment  of  Conne6licut  to  that 
of  New-York. 

The  charter  granted  byGeorge  II.  1732,  >nc  9-20.  5.  G.  2. 
for  Georgia.  4.  Mem.  del' Am. 
617. 

Petition  of  Lord  Fairfax,  that  a  i733' 
commiflion  might  iflue  for 
running  and  marking  the  di- 
viding line  between  his  dif- 
tri(5t  and  the  province  of  Vir- 
ginia, 

Order  of  the  king  in  council  for  1733,  Nov.  sg. 
CommifTioners  to  furvey  and 
fettle  the  faid  dividing  line 
between  the  proprietary  and 
royal  territory. 

Report  of  the  lords  of  trade  re-  1736,  Aug.  5, 
lating  to  the  feparating  the 
government  of  the  province 
of   New-Jerfey    from   New- 
York.  Sm.  N.  J.  423. 

Survey  and  report  of  the  com-  1737,  Aug.  10. 
miflioners  appointed   on   the 
part  of  the  crowa  to  fettle 
7  the 
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the  line  between  the  crown 
and  Lord  Fairfax. 

»737.  Aug.  11*  Survey  and  report  of  the  com- 

miffioners  appointed  on  the 
part  of  Lord  Fairfax  to  fettle 
the  line  between  the  crown 
and  him. 

1738,  Dec.  21.  Order  of  reference  of  the  furveys 

between  the  crown  and  Lord 
Fairfax  to  the  council  for 
plantation  affairs. 

J744,  June  Treaty  with  the  Indians  of  the 

6  nations  at  Lancafter. 

3745)  Apr.  6.  Report  of  the  council  for  planta- 

tion affairs,  fixing  the  head 
fprings  of  Rappahanoc  and 
Patowmac,  and  a  commifTion 
to  extend  the  line. 

1745,  Apr.  n.  Order  of  the  king  in  council  con- 

firmfng  the  faid  report  of  the 
council  for  plantation  affairs. 

J7<8,  Apr.  30.  Articles  preliminaires  pour  par- 

venir  a  la  paix,  fignes  a  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  entre  les  minillres 
de  France,  de  la  Grande-Bre- 
tagne,  &desProvinces-Unies 
des  Pays-Bas.  2.  Mem.  de 
I'Am.  159. 
Declaration  des  miniflres  de 
France,    de    la  Grande-Bre- 

tagne, 


1748,  May  21. 
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tagne,  &  des  Provinces-Unies 
des  Pays-Bas,  pour  re6lifier 
les  articles  I.  &  II.  des  pre- 

liminaires.  2.  Mem.  Am.  165. 
The  general  anddefinitive  treaty  1748,  oa.  7-18.  22.  G.  2. 

of  peace  concluded  at  Aix-la- 

Chapelle.  Lond.  Mag.  1748. 

503  French.  2.  Mem.  Am.  169. 
A  treaty  with  the  Indians:  1754, 

A  conference  between  Governor  1758,  Aug.  7, 

Bernard  and  Indian  nations  at 

Burlington.  Sm.  N.  J.  449. 
A  conference  between  Governor  1758,  oa.  8. 

Denny,  Governor  Bernard  and 

otherSj  and  Indian  nations  at 

Eafton.  Sm.  N.J.  455. 
The  capitulation  of  Niagara.       ^759^  J"^y  25-  33-G-»* 
The  king's   proclamation   pro- 175— 

mifing  lands  to  fouldiers. 
The  definitive  treaty  concluded  1763,  Feb.  10.     3.  G.  3. 

at  Paris.    Lond.  Mag.  1763. 

149- 
A  proclamation  for  regulating  j 763,  oa.  7.  G.  3. 

the  cefTions  made   by  the  laft 

treaty  of  peace.  Guih.  Geogr. 

Gram.  623. 
The  king's  proclamation  againfti763. 

fettling  on   any  lands  on  the 

waters,  weftward  of  the  Al- 

leghaney. 

Deed 
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jjrgs.  Not.  3.  Deed  from  the   fix  nations  of 

Indians  to  William  Trent  and 
others  for  lands  betwixt  the 
Ohio  and  Monongahela.  View 
of  the  title  to  Indiana.  Phil, 
Styner  and  Gift.  1776. 

s*6?,  Wov.  S'  Deed  from  the  fix  nations  of  In- 

dians to  the  crown  for  certain 
lands  and  fettling  a  boundary. 
M.  S. 


-';^ 
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APPENDIX,     N=  I. 


THE  preceding  fheets  having  been  fub- 
raitted  to  nay  friend  Mr.  Charles  Thorn- 
fon,  Secretary  of  Congrefs,  he  has  furniihed 
me  with  the  following  obfervations,  which 
have  too  much  merit  not  to  be  communicated. 

(i.)  p.  24.  Befides  the  three  channels  of 
communication  mentioned  between  the  weft- 
ern  waters  and  the  Atlantic,  there  are  two 
othersj  to  which  the  Pennfylvanians  are  turn- 
ing their  attention  i  one  from  Prefque-ifle, 
on  Lake  Erie,  to  Le  Bceuf,  down  the  AUeg- 
haney  to  Kiikiminitas,  then  up  the  Kilkimi- 
nitas,  and  from  thence,  by  a  fmall  portage, 
to  Juniata,  which  falls  into  the  Sufquehanna: 
the  other  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Eaft 
Branch  of  the  Delaware,  and  down  that  to 
Philadelphia.  Both  thefe  are  faid  to  be  very 
pradieable:  and,  confidering  the  enterprifing 
temper  of  the  Pennfylvanians,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  merchants  of  Philadelphia,  whofe 
objed:  is  concentered  in  promoting  the  com- 
merce and  trade  of  one  city,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable 
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bable  but  one  or  both  of  thefe  communlda- 
tions  will  be  opened  and  improved. 

(2.)  p.  28.  The  refledions  I  was  led  into 
on  viewing  this  paflage  of  the  Patowmac 
through  the  Blue  ridge  were,  that  this  coun- 
try mull  have  fufFered  fome  violent  convul- 
fion,  and  that  the  face  of  it  muft  have  been 
changed  from  what  it  probably  was  fome 
centuries  a.o^o :  that  the  broken  and  rao-ored 
faces  of  the  mountain  on  each  fide  the  river,- 
the  tremendous  rocks,  which  are  left  with  one 
end  fixed  in  the  precipice,  and  the  other  jut- 
ting out,  and  feemingly  ready  to  fall  forv/ant 
of  fupport ;  the  bed  of  the  river  for  feveral 
miles  below  obftrudled,  and  filled  with  the 
loofe  ftones  carried  from  this  mound ;  in 
fhort,  every  thing  on  which  you  cafl  your 
eye  evidently  demonflrates  a  difrupture  and 
breach  in  the  mountain,  and  that,  before  this 
happened,  what  is  now  a  fruitful  vale,  was 
formerly  a  great  lake  or  colleclion  of  water, 
which  poflibly  might  have  here  formed  a 
mighty  cafcade,  or  had  its  vent  to  the  ocean 
by  the  Sufquehanna,  where  the  Blue  ridge 
feems  to  terminate.  Befides  this,  there  are 
other  parts  of  this  country  which  bear  evi-. 
dent  traces  of  a  like  convulfion.  From  the 
beft  accounts  I  have  been  able  to  obtain, 
the  place  where  the  Delaware  now  flows 
8      .  through 
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through  the  Kittatinny  mountain,  which  is 
a  continuation  of  what  is  called  the  North 
ridge,  or  mountain,  was  not  its  original 
courle,  but  that  it  pafTed  through  what  is 
now  called  '  the  Wind-gap,'  a  place  feveral 
miles  to  the  weftward,  and  above  an  hundred 
feet  higher  than  the  prefent  bed  of  the  river. 
This  Wind-gap  is  about  a  mile  broad,  and 
the  flones  in  it  fuch  as  feem  to  have  been 
wafhed  for  ages  by  water  running  over  them. 
Should  this  have  been  the  cafe,  there  muft 
have  been  a  large  lake  behind  that  moun- 
tain, and  by  fome  uncommon  fwell  in  the 
waters,  or  by  fome  convulfion  of  nature,  the 
river  muft  have  opened  its  way  through  a 
different  part  of  the  mountain,  and  meeting 
there  with  lefs  obftruftion,  carried  away  with 
it  the  oppofing  mounds  of  earth,  and  deluged 
the  country  below  with  the  immenfe  collec- 
tion of  waters  to  which  this  new  paffage  gave 
vent.  There  are  ftill  remaining,  and  daily 
difcovered,  innumerable  inftances  of  fuch  a 
deluge  on  both  fides  of  the  river,  after  it 
pafled  the  hills  above  the  falls  of  Trenton, 
and  reached  the  champaign.  On  the  New- 
Jerfey  fide,  which  is  flatter  than  thePennfyl- 
vania  fide,  all  the  country  below  Crofwick 
hills  feems  to  have  been  overflowed  to  the 
diftance  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  back 
from  the  river,  and  to  have  acquired  a  new- 
foil 
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Ibll  by  the  earth  and  clay  brought  down 
and  mixed  with  the  native  fand.  The  fpoc 
on  which  Philadelphia  ftands  evidently  ap- 
pears to  be  made  ground.  The  different 
flrata  through  which  they  pafs  in  digging 
to  water,  the  acorns,  leaves,  and  fometimes 
branches,  which  are  found  above  twenty  feet 
below  the  furface,  all  feem  to  demonftrate 
this,  I  am  informed  that  at  York  town  in 
Virginia,  in  the  bank  of  York  river,  there 
are  different  ftrata  of  (hells  and  earth,  one 
above  another,  which  feem  to  point  out 
that  the  country  there  has  undergone  feveral 
changes  j  that  the  fea  has,  for  a  fuccefllon  of 
ages,  occupied  the  place  where  dry  land  wow 
appears  -,  and  that  the  ground  has  been  fud- 
denly  raifed  at  various  periods.  What  a 
change  would  it  make  in  the  country  below, 
Ihould  the  mountains  at  Niagara,  by  any 
accident,  be  cleft  afunder,  and  a  paflage  fud- 
denly  opened  to  drain  off  the  waters  of  Erie 
and  the  Upper  lakes  1  While  ruminating  on 
thefe  fubjeds,  I  have  often  been  hurried 
away  by  fancy,  and  led  to  imagine,  that  what 
is  now  the  bay  of  Mexico,  was  once  a  cham- 
paign country  j  and  that  from  the  point  or 
cape  of  Florida,  there  was  a  continued  range 
of  mountains  through  Cuba,  Hifpaniola, 
Porto  rico,  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  Bar- 
badoes,  andTrinidad,  till  it  reached  the  coaft 

of 
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of  America,  and  formed  the  fhores  which 
bounded  the  ocean,  and  guarded  the  country 
behind :  that,  by  fome  convulfion  or  Ihock 
of  nature,  the  fea  had  broken  through  thefe 
mounds,  and  deluged  that  vaft  plain,  till  it 
reached  the  foot  of  the  Andes  5  that  being 
there  heaped  up  by  the  trade-winds,  always 
blowing  from  one  quarter,^  it  had  found  its 
way  back,  as  it  continues  to  do,  through  the 
gulph  betv«/een  Florida  and  Cuba,  carrying 
with  it  the  loom  and  fand  it  may  have  fcooped 
from  the  country  it  had  occupied,  part  of 
which  it  may  have  depofited  on  the  fhores  of 
North  America,  and  with  part  formed  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland. — But  thefe  are  only 
the  vifions  of  fancy. 

[3.]  p.  57.  There  is  a  plant,  or  weed,  call- 
ed the  *  James  town  weed,  of  a  very  fingular 
quality.  The  late  Dr.  Bond  informed  me, 
that  he  had  under  his  care  a  patient,  a  young 
girl,  who  had  put  the  feeds  of  this  plant  into 
her  eye,  which  dilated  the  pupil  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  Ihe  could  fee  in  the  dark,  but 
in  the  light  was  almoft  blind.  The  effed 
that  the  leaves  had  when  eaten  by  a  Ihip's 
crew  that  arrived  at  James  town,  are  well 
known  f. 

*  Datura  pericarpiis  ereflls  ovatis.    Linn. 
f  An  inftance  of  temporary  imbecility  produced  hy 
them  is  mentioned,  Beverl.  H.  of  Virg.  B.  2.  c.  4. 

Z  [4.] 
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•  [4-3  p.  107.  Monf.  BufFon  has  nicked 
given  an  afflicting  pidture  of  human  nature 
in  his  defcription  of  the  man  of  America. 
But  fure  I  am  there  never  was  a  pi(fture  more 
unlike  the  ori.Q-inal.  He  grants  indeed  that 
his  feature  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  man  of 
Europe.  He  might  have  admitted,  that  the 
Iroquois  v/ere  larger,  and  the  Lenopi,  or 
Delawares,  taller  than  people  in  Europe  ge- 
nerally are.  But  he  fays  their  organs  of 
generation  are  fmaller  and  weaker  than 
thofc  of  Europeans.  Is  this  a  fa6l  ?  I 
believe  nor;  at  lead  it  is  an  obfervation  I 
never  heard  before. — '  They  have  no  beard.' 
Had  he  known  the  pains  and  trouble  it  cofts 
the  men  to  pluck  out  by  the  roots  the  hair 
that  grov/s  on  their  faces,  he  would  have 
feen  that  nature  had  not  been  deficient  rn 
that  refpefl.  Every  nation  has  its  cuftoms. 
1  have  feen  an  Indian  beau,  vv'ith  a  looking- 
glafs  in  his  hand,  examining  his  face  for 
hours  together,  and  plucking  out  by  the 
roots  every  hair  he  could  difcover,  with  a 
kind  of  tweezer  made  of  a  piece  of  fine  brafs 
wire,  that  had  been  twifbed  round  a  flick,  and 
v/hich  he  ufed  with  great  dexterity, — -^  They 
have  no  ardour  for  their  female.'  It  is  true, 
they  do  not  indulge  thofe  exceffes,  nor  difcover 
that  fondnefs  which  is  cutlomary  in  Europe; 
biic  this  is  not  owing  tc  a  defect  in  nature, 
1  but 
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but  to  manners.  Their  foul  is  wholly  bent 
upon  war.  This  is  what  procures  them  glory 
among  the  men,  and  makes  them  the  admi- 
ration of  the  women.  To  this  they  are  edu- 
cated from  their  earlieft  youth.  When  they 
purfue  game  with  ardour,  when  they  bear  the 
fatigues  of  the  chafe,  when  they  fuftain  and 
fuffer  patiently  hunger  and  cold;  it  is  not 
fo  much  for  the  fake  of  the  game  they  pur- 
fue, as  to  convince  their  parents  and  the 
council  of  the  nation  that  they  are  fit  to  be 
enrolled  in  the  number  of  the  warriors.  The 
fongs  of  the  women,  the  dance  of  the  war- 
riors, the  fage  counfel  of  the  chiefs,  the  tales 
of  the  old,  the  triumphal  entry  of  the  war- 
riors returning  with  fuccefs  from  battle,  and 
the  refpedt  paid  to  thofe  who  diftinguilh 
themfelves  in  war  and  in  fubduing  their  ene- 
mies ;  in  fnort,  every  thing  they  fee  or  hear 
tends  to  infpire  them  with  an  ardent  defire 
for  military  fame.  If  a  young  man  were  to 
difcover  a  fondnefs  for  women  before  he  has 
been  to  v/ar,  he  would  become  the  contempt 
of  the  men,  and  the  fcorn  and  ridicule  of 
the  women.  Or  were  he  to  indulge  himfelf 
with  a  captive  taken  in  war,  and  much  more 
were  he  to  offer  violence  in  order  to  gratify 
his  luft,  he  would  incur  indelible  difgrace. 
The  feeming  frigidity  of  the  men,  therefore, 
is  the  effect  of  manners,  and  not  a  defect  of 
Z  2  nature.* 
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nature.  Befides,  a  celebrated  warrior  is 
oftener  courted  by  the  females,  than  he  has 
occaiion  to  court :  and  this  is  a  point  of  ho- 
nour which  the  men  aim  at.  Inftances  fimi- 
Jar  to  that  of  *  Ruth  and  Boaz  are  not  un- 
common among  them.  For  though  the 
women  are  mode  ft  and  diffident,  and  fo  balh- 
ful  that  they  feldom  lift  up  their  eyes,  and 
fcarce  ever  look  a  man  full  in  the  face,  yet, 
being  brought  up  in  great  fubjedlion,  cuftom 
and  manners  reconcile  them  to  modes  of 
a(5ling,which,  judged  of  by  Europeans,  would 
be  deemed  inconfiflent  with  the  rules  of  fe- 
male decorum  and  propriety.  I  once  faw  a 
young  widow,  whofe  hufband,  a  warrior,  had 
died  about  eight  days  before,  haftening  to 
finilh  her  grief,  and  who  by  tearing  her  hair, 
beating  her  breall,  and  drinking  fpirits,  made 
the  tears  flow  in  ^reat  abundance,  in  order 
that  Ihe  might  grieve  much  in  a  fhort  fpace 
of  time,  and  be  married  that  evening  to 
another  young  warrior.  The  manner  in 
which  this  was  viewed  by  the  men  and  wo- 
men of  the  tribe,  who  Hood  round,  filent 
and  folemn  fpedators  of  the  fcene,  and  the 
indifference  with   which  ihey  anfwered   my 

*  When  Boaz  had  eaten  and  drank,  and  his  heart 
was  merry,  he  went  to  lie  down  at  the  end  of  the  heap 
of  corn  :  and  Ruth  came  foftly,  and  uncovered  his  feet, 
and  kid  her  down.     Ruth  iii.  7, 

queflion 
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queftion  refpe<5Hng  it,  convinced  me  that  if 
was  no  unufual  cuftom.  I  have  known  men 
advanced  in  years,  whofe  wives  wei-e  old  and 
paft  child-bearing,  take  young  wives,  and 
have  children,  though  the  praftice  of  poly- 
gamy is  not  common.  Does  this  favour  of 
frigidity,  or  want  of  ardour  for  the  female  ? 
Neither  do  they  feem  to  be  deficient  in  na- 
tural affedion.  I  have  feen  both  fathers  and 
mothers  in  the  deep-rG:  affli(5lion,  when  their 
children  have  been  dangeroufly  ill ;  though 
I  believe  the  affe<5lion  is  ftronger  in  the  de- 
fcending  than  theafcendingfcale,and  though 
cuftom  forbids  a  father  to  grieve  immode- 
rately for  a  fon  flain  in  battle, — '  That  they 
are  timorous  and  cowardly,'  is  a  character 
with  which  there  is  little  reafon  to  charge 
them,  when  we  recoiled  the  manner  in  which 
the  Iroquois  met  Monf. ,  who  march- 
ed into  their  country ;  in  which  the  old  men, 
who  fcorned  to  fl)^,  or  to  furvive  the  capture 
of  their  town,  braved  death,  like  the  old 
Romans  in  the  time  of  the  Gauls,  and  in 
which  they  foon  after  revenged  themfelves 
by  facking  and  deftroying  Montreal.  But 
above  all,  the  unfhaken  fortitude  with  which 
they  bear  the  moft  excruciating  tortures  and 
death  when  taken  prifoners,  ought  to  ex- 
empt them  from  that  charafter.  Much  lefs 
^re  they  to  be  charaderifed  as  a  people  of 
Z  3  np 
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riA  vivacity,  and  who  are  excited  to  action 
or  motion  only  by  the  calls  of  hunger  and 
jthirft.  Their  dances  in  v/hich  they  lb  much 
delight,  and  which  to  a  European  v/ould  be 
the  moft  fevere  exercife,  fully  contradict  this> 
not  to  mention  their  fatiguing  marches,  and 
the  toil  they  voluntarily  and  cheerfully  un- 
dergo in  their  military  expeditions.  It  is 
true,  that  when  at  home,  they  do  not  em- 
ploy themfelves  in  labour  or  the  culture  of 
the  foil  :  but  this  again  is  the  effedt  of  cuf- 
toms  and  manners,  which  have  affigned  that 
to  the  province  of  the  women.  But  it  is 
faid,  they  are  averfe  to  fociety  and  a  focial 
life.  Can  any  thing  be  more  inapplicable 
than  this  to  a  people  v/ho  always  live  in 
towns  or  clans?  Or  can  they  be  faid  to  have 
no  '  republique,'  who  condu6l  all  their  af- 
fairs in  national  councils,  who  pride  them- 
felves in  their  national  character,  who  con- 
fider  an  infult  or  injury  done  to  an  indivi- 
dual by  a  ftranger  as  done  to  the  whole, 
and  refent  it  accordingly  ?  In  fhort,  this  pic- 
ture is  not  applicable  to  any  nation  of  In- 
dians 1  have  ever  known  or  heard  of  in 
North  America. 

[5.]  pa.  156.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  learn,  the  country  from  the  fea  coaft  to 
the  Alleghaney,  and  froni  the  moll  fouthern 

waters 
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waters  of  James  river  up  to  Patuxent  river, 
now  in  the  ftate  of  Maryland,  was  occupied 
by  three  different  nations  of  Indians,  each 
of  which   fpoke   a  different   language,  and 
were  under  feparate    and    diftindt    govern- 
inents.     What  the  original  or  real  names  of 
thofe  nations  were,    I   have  not  been  able 
to  learn  with  certainty:  but  by  us  they  arc 
diftinguiflied   by  the  names   of  Powliatans, 
Mannahoacs,  and  Monacans,  now  commonly 
called    Tufcaroras.     The    Powhatans,  who 
occupied  the  country  from  the  fea  Ihore  up 
to  the  falls  of  the  rivers,  were  a  powcTful 
nation,  and  feem  to  have  confifled  of  {even. 
tribes  five  on  the  weflern  and  two  on  the 
eaftern  fhore.    Each  of  thefe  tribes  was  fub- 
divided  into  towns,  families,  or  clans,  who 
lived  together.     All  the  nations  of  Indians 
in  North  America  lived  in  the  hunter  ftate, 
and    depended   for  fubfiftence  on  hunting, 
fifhing,    and   the  fpontaneous  fruits  of  the 
earth,  and  a  kind  of  grain  which  v/as  planted 
and    gathered    by   the   women,  and   is   now 
known  by  the  name  of  Indian  corn.     Long 
potatoes,  pumpkins    of  various   kinds,  and 
fquailies,  were  alfo  found  in  ufe  among  them. 
They  had  no  flocks,  herds,  or  tamed  animals 
of  any  kind.     Their  government  is  a  kind 
of  patriarchal  confederacy.     Every  tov;n  or 
family  has  a  chief,  who  is  diftinguifhed  by 
Z  4  a  par- 
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a  particular  title,  and  whom  we  commonly 
call  *  Sachem.'    The  feveral  towns  or  fami- 
lies that  compofe  a  tribe,  have  a  chief  who 
pre  fides  over  it,  and  the  feveral  tribes  com- 
pofing  a  nation  have  a  chief  who  prefides 
over  the  whole  nation.   Thefc  chiefs  are  ge- 
nerally men  advanced  in  years,  and  diftin- 
guifhed  by  their  prudence  and  abilities  in 
council.    The  matters  which  merely  regard 
a  town  or  family  are  fettled  by  the  chief  and 
principal  men  of  the  town ;  thofe  which  re- 
gard a  tribe,  fuch  as  the  appointment  of 
head  warriors  or  captains,  and  fettling  dif- 
ferences between  different  towns  and  fami- 
lies, are  regulated  at  a  meeting  or  council 
of  the  chiefs  from  the  feveral  towns j  and 
thofe  which  regard  the  whole  nation,  fuch 
as  the  making   war,  concluding  peace,  or 
forming  alliances  with  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions, are  deliberated  on  and  determined  in 
a  national  council  compofed  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  tribe,  attended  by  the  head  warriors  and 
a  number  of  the  chiefs  from  the  towns,  who 
are  his  counfellors.     In  every  town  there  is 
a  council   houfe,  where  the  chief  and  old 
men  of  the  town   affemble,  when  occafion 
requires,  and  confuit  what   is  proper  to  be 
done.     Every  tribe  has  a  fixed  place  for  the 
chiefs  of  the  towns  to  meet  and  confuk  on 
the  bufinefs  of  the  tribe:  and  in  every  na- 
tion 
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tion  there  is  what  they  call  the  central  coun- 
cil houfe,  or  central  council  fire,  where  the 
chiefs,  of  the  feveral  tribes,  with  the  prin- 
cipal warriors,  convene  to  confult  and  deter- 
mine on  their  national  affairs.     When  any 
matter  is  propofed  in  the  national  council, 
it  is  common  for  the  chiefs  of  the  feveral 
tribes  to  confult  thereon   apart  with   their 
counfellors,  and,  when  they  have  agreed,  to 
deliver  the  opinion  of  the  tribe  at  the  na- 
tional council:    and,    as  their  government 
feems  to  reft  wholly  on  perfuafion,  they  en- 
deavour, by  mutual  conceflions,  to  obtain 
unanimity.     Such   is   the  government  that 
ftill  fubfifts  among  the  Indian  nations  bor- 
dering upon  the  United  States.     Some  hif- 
torians  feem  to  think,  that  the  dignity  of  of- 
fice of  Sachem   was   hereditary.     But   that 
opinion  does  not  appear  to  be  well  founded. 
The  Sachem  or  chief  of  the  tribe  feems  to 
be   by  eleflion.     And    fometimes    peribns 
who   are   ftrangers,   and   adopted   into   the 
tribe,  are  promoted  to  this  dignity,  on  ac- 
count of  their  abilities.    Thus  on  the  arrival 
of  Capt.  Smith,  the  firft  founder  of  the  co- 
lony   of   Virginia,    Opechancanough,   who 
was  Sachem  or  chief  of  the  Chickahomi- 
nies,    one  of  the  tribes  of  the  Powhatans, 
is  faid  to  have  been  of  another  tribe,  and 
even  of  another  nation,  fo  that  no  certain 

account 
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account  could  be  obtained  of  his  origin  or 
defcent.  The  chiefs  of  the  nation  feem  to 
have  been  by  a  rotation  among  the  tribes. 
Thus  when  Capt.  Smith,  in  the  year  1609, 
queftioned  Powhatan  (who  was  the  chief  of 
the  nation,  and  whofe  proper  name  is  faid 
to  have  been  Wahunfonacock)  refpefting 
the  fucceflion,  the  old  chief  informed  him, 

*  that  he  was  very  old   and  had  {cen  the 

*  death  of  all  his  people  thrice  *j  that  not 

*  one  of  thefe  generations  were  then  living 
'  except  himfelf,  that  he  mufl  foon  die  and 
'  tlie  fucceflion  defcend  in  order  to  his  bro- 

*  thers    Opichapan,    Opechancanough,  and 

*  Catataugh,  and  then  to  his  two  filters,  and 

*  their  two  daughters.'  But  thefe  were  ap- 
pellations defignating  the  tribes  in  the  con- 
federacy. For  the  perfons  named  are  not 
his  real  brothers,  but  the  chiefs  of  different 

*  This  is  one  generation  more  than  the  poet  afcribes 
to  the  life  of  Neftor. 

Tuj  0   '/jo-^i  ovo  jj-sv  yincci  y.epoTTU)!  uvvouttuv 
E(p6ia9   oj  of  tUDoa^kv  cc/Jia  rpcitpiv  rj^'  lyevovlo 

I  HoM.  II.  250. 

Two  generations  now  had  pafl  away. 
Wife  by  his  rules,  and  happy  by  his  fway  ; 
Two  ages  o'er  his  native  realm  he  reignM, 
A^d  now  th'  example  of  the  third  remain'tl. 

Pope. 

tribes. 
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tribes.     Accordingly  in  1618,  when  Powha- 
tan   died,  he  was  fucceeded  by  Opichapan, 
and  after  his  deceafe  Opechancanough  be- 
came chief  of  the  nation.   I  need  only  men- 
tion another  inftance  to  fhew  that  the  chiefs 
of  the  tribes  claimed  this  kindred  with  the 
head  of  the  nation.    In  1622,  when  Raleigh 
Crafhaw  was  with  Japazaw,  tlie  Sachem  or 
chief  of  the  Patowmacs,  Opechancanough, 
who  had  great  power  and  influence,  being 
the  fecond  man   in  the  nation,  and  next  in 
fuccefiion   to   Opichapan,     and   who   was   a 
bitter  but  fecret  enemy  to  the  Englilli,  and 
wanted   to  en2;ai^e  his  nation  in  a  war  with 
them,  fent  two  bafkets  of  beads  to  the  Pa- 
towmac  chief,  and  defired  him  to  kill  the 
Englifhman  that  was  with  him.  Japazaw  re- 
plied, that  the  Englifh  were  his  friends,  and 
Opichapan    his   brother,  and   that   therefore 
there  fhould  be  no  blood  fhed  between  them 
by  his  means.    It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that 
when  the   Englidi    firft    came   over,  in    all 
their    conferences    with    any    of  the    chiefs, 
they  conftantly  heard  him  make  mention  of 
his  hrotber-,  with  whom  he  muft  confult,  or 
to  whom  he  referred  them,  meaning  thereby 
either  the  chief  of  the  nation,  or  the  tribes 
in  confederacy.     The  Manahoacks  are  faid 
to  have  been   a  confederacy  of  four  tribes, 
and  in  alliance  with  the  Monacans,  in  the 

war 
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war  which  they  were  carrying  on  againft  the 
Powhatans. 

To  the  northward  of  thefe  there  was  ano- 
tlier  powerful  nation,  which  occupied  the 
country  from  the  head  of  the  Chefapeak-bay 
up  to  the  Kittatinney  mountain,  and  as  far 
eaftward  as  Connedicut  river,  comprehend- 
ing that  part  of  New- York  which  lies  be- 
tween the  highlands  and  the  ocean,  all  the 
ftate  of  New-Jerfey,  that  part  of  Pennfyl- 
vania  which  is  watered,  below  the  range  of 
the  Kittatinney  mountains,  by  the  rivers  or 
ftreams  falling  into  the  Delaware,  and  the 
county  of  Newcaftle  in  the  ftate  of  Dela- 
ware, as  far  as  Duck  creek.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  nations  of  Indians  diftin- 
guillied  their  countries  one  from  another  by 
natural  boundaries,  fuch  as  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, or  ftreams  of. water.  But  as  the  heads 
of  rivers  frequently  interlock,  or  approach 
near  to  each  other,  as  thofe  who  live  upon 
a  ftream  claim  the  country  watered  by  it,  they 
often  encroached  on  each  other,  and  this  is 
a  conftant  fource  of  war  between  the  dif- 
ferent nations.  The  nation  occupying  the 
tra6t  of  country  laft  defcribed,  called  them- 
felves  Lenopi.  The  French  writers  call  them 
Loups;  and  among  the  Englifti  they  are 
now  commonly  called  Delawares.  This  na- 
tion or  confederacy  confifted  of  five  tribes, 

•  who 
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who  all  fpoke  one  language,  i.  The  Chiho- 
hocki,  who  dwelt  on  the  Weft  fide  of  the 
river  now  called  Delaware,  a  name  which  it 
took  from  Lord  De  la  War,  who  put  into  it 
on  his  paflage  from  Virginia  in  the  year  , 
but  which  by  the  Indians  was  called  Chiho- 
hocki.  2.  The  Wanami,  who  inhabited  the 
country,  called  New-Jerfey,  from  the  Rari- 
ton  to  the  fea.  3.  The  Munfey,  who  dwelt 
on  the  upper  ftreams  of  the  Delaware,  from 
the  Kittatinney  mountains  down  to  the  Le- 
heigh  or  weftern  branch  of  the  Delaware. 
4.  The  Wabinga,  who  are  fometimes  called 
River  Indians,  fometimes  Mohickanders, 
and  who  had  their  dwelling  between  the 
weft  branch  of  Delaware  and  Hudfon's  river, 
from  the  Kittatinney  ridge  down  to  the  Rari-r 
ton:  and  5.  The  Mahiccon,  or  Mahattan, 
who  occupied  Staten  ifland,  York  ifland, 
(which  from  its  being  the  principal  feat  of 
their  refidence  was  formerly  called  Mahat- 
ton)  Long  ifland,  and  that  part  of  New- 
York  and  Connefticut  which  lies  between 
Hudfon  and  Connedicut  rivers,  from  the 
highland,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the 
Kittatinney  ridge  down  to  the  found.  This 
nation  had  a  clofe  alliance  with  the  Shawa- 
nefe,  who  lived  on  the  Sufquehannah  and 
to  the  weftward  of  that  rivevj  as  far  as  the 
AUeghaney  -  n^ountains,   and   carried  on   a 

long 
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long  vv'ar  with  another  powerRil  nation  or 
confederacy  of  Indians,  which  lived  to  the 
north  of  them  between  the  Kittatinnejr 
mountains,  or  highlands,  and  the  lake  Onta- 
rio, and  who  call  themfelves  Mingos,  and 
are  called  by  the  French  writers  Iroquois, 
by  the  Engliih  the  Five  Nations,  and  by 
the  Indians  to  the  foiithward,  with  whom 
they  were  at  war,  Maffiiwomacs.  This  war 
was  carrying  on,  in  its  greateft  fury,  when 
Captain  Smith  firft  arrived  in  Virginia. 
The  Mingo  warriors  had  penetrated  down 
the  Sufqu^hanna  to  the  mouth  of  it.  In 
one  of  his  cxcurfions  up  the  bay,  at  the 
mouth  of  Sufquehanna,  in  1608,  Captain 
Smith  met  with  fix  or  feven  of  their  canoes 
full  of  warriors,  who  were  comino;  to  at- 
tack  their  enemies  in  the  rear.  In  an  ex- 
curfion  v/hich  he  had  made  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore, up  the  Rappahanock,  and  in  which  he 
had  a  flcirm.il'h  with  a  party  of  the  Manahoacs, 
and  taken  a  brother  of  one  of  their  chiefs 
prifoner,  he  firft  heard  of  this  nation.  .For 
when  he  allied  the  prifoner,  why  his  nation 
attacked  the  Englifh  ?  the  prifoner  fiiid,  be- 
caufe  his  nation  had  heard  that  the  Englifh 
came  from  under  the  world  to  take  their 
world  from  them.  Being  afKed,  how  many 
worlds  he  knew  ?  he  faid,  he  knew  but  one, 
which  was  under  the  f!iy  that  covered  him, 

and 
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and  which  confifted  of  the  Powhatans,  the 
Manakins,  and    the   Maffawomacs.     Being 
aueftioned    concernins;   the  latter,  he   faid, 
they  dwelt  on  a  great  water  to  the  North, 
that  they  had  many  boats,  and  fo  many  men 
that  they  waged  war  with  all  the  reft  of  the 
world.     The  Mingo  confederacy  then   con- 
fifted of  five  tribes;  three  who  are  called 
the  elder,  to  wit,  the  Senecas,  who  live  to 
the  Weft,  the  Mohawks  to  the   Eaft,  and 
the  Onondagas  between  them;  and  two  who 
are  called  the  younger  tribes,  namely,  the 
Cayugas,  and    Oneidas.     All    thele   tribes 
fpeak  one  language,  and  were  then  united 
in   a  clofe    confederacy,  and  occupied   the 
tra6l:  of  country  from  the  Eaft  end  of  lake 
Erie  to  lake  Champlain,  and  from  the  Kit- 
tatinney  and  Highlands  to  the  lake  Ontario 
and  the  river  Cadaraqui,  or  St.  Laurence. 
They  had,  fome  time  before  that,  carried 
on  a  war  with  a  nation,  who  lived  beyond 
the  lakes,  and  were  called  Adirondacs.     In 
this   war    they   were    worfted:    but   having 
made  a  peace  with  them,  through  the  inter- 
ceffion  of  the  French,  who  were  then  fet- 
tling Canada,  they  turned  their  arms  againft 
the  Lenopi;  and  as  this  war  was  long  and 
doubtful,  they,  in  the  courfe  of  it,  not  only 
exerted  their  whole  force,  but  put  in  prac- 
tice every  meafure  which  prudence  or  policy 

could 
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could  devife  to  bring  it  to  a  fuccefsful  ifTue. 
Foi"  this  purpofe  they  bent  their  courfe  down 
the  Sufquehanna,  warring  with  the  Indians 
in  their  way^  and   having  penetrated  as  far 
as  the  mouth  of  it,  they,  by  the  terror  of 
their  arnns,  engaged  a  nation,  now  known 
by  the  name   of  Nanticocks,  Conoys,  and 
Tijteloes,  and  who  lived  between  Chefapeak 
and  Delaware  bays,  and  bordering  on  the 
tribe  of  Chihohocki,  to  enter  into  an  alli- 
ance with  them.     They  alfo  formed  an  alli- 
ance  with  the    Monakans,  and    ftimulated 
them  to  a  war  with  the  Lenopi  and  their 
confederates.     At  the  fame  time  the  Mo- 
hawks carried  on  a  furious  war  down  the 
Hudlbn  a2:ain(l  the  Mohiccons  and  River  in- 
dians,  and  compelled  them   to  purchafe  a 
temporary    and    precarious    peace,    by    ac- 
knowledging them  to  be  their  fuperiors,  and 
paying  an  annual  tribute.  The  Lenopi  being 
furroundcd  with  enemies,  and  hard  prefied, 
and  having  loft  many  of  their  warriors,  were 
at  laft  compelled  to  fue  for  peace,  v;hich 
was  granted  to  thern  on  the  condition  that 
they  iliould  put  thcmjfeives  under  the  pro- 
teclion  of  the  Mingcc-s,  confine  them.felves 
to  raifing  corn,  hunting  for  the  fubiiftence 
of  their   families,  and  no   longer   have    the 
power  of  making  war.     This  is  what   the 
Indians  call  making  them  wom.en.     And  in 
2  this 
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this  condition  the  Lenopis  were  when  Wil^ 
liam  Penn  firft  arrived  and  began  the  fettle- 
rnent  of  Pennfylvariia  in  1682, 

[6.]  Pa.  162.  From  the  figurative  lan- 
guage of  the  Indians,  as  well  as  from  the 
pradice  of  thofe  we  are  ftill  acquainted 
with,  it  is  evident  that  it  was,  and  ftill  con- 
tinues to  be,  a  conflant  cuflom  among  the 
Indians  to  gather  up  the  bones  of  the  dead, 
and  depofit  them  in  a  particular  place.  Thus, 
when  they  make  peace  with  any  nation,  with 
whom  they  have  been  at  war,  afcer  burying 
the  hatchet,  they  take  up  the  belt  of  warn- 
j)um,  and  fay,  *  We  now  gather  up  all  the 

*  bones  of  thofe  who  have  been   flain,  and 

*  bury  them,  &c.'  See  all  the  treaties  of 
peace.  Befides,  it  is  cuftomary  when  any  of 
them  die  at  a  diftance  fromi  home,  to  bury 
them,  and  afterwards  to  come  and  take  up 
the  bones,  arid  carry  them  home.  At  a  treaty 
which  was  held  at  Lancafter  with  the  fik 
nations,  one  of  them  died,  and  was  buried 
in  the  woods  a  little  diftance  from  the 
town.  Some  time  after  a  party  came  and 
took  up  the  body,  feparated  the  flefh  from 
the  bones  by  boiling  and  fcraping  them  clean, 
and  carried  them  to  be  depofited  in  the  fe- 
pulchres  of  their  anceftors.  The  operatioa 
was  fo  offenfive  and  difagreea:ble,  that  no- 

A  a  body 
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body  could  come  near  them  while  they  were 
performing  it, 

[7.]  Pa.  173.  The  Ofwegatchles,  Conno- 
fedagos  and  Cohunnegagoes,  or,  as  they  are 
commonly  called,  Caghnewagos,  are  of  the 
Mingo  or  Six-nation  Indians,  who,  by  the 
influence  of  the  French  miflionaries,  have 
been  feparated  from  their  nation,  and  in- 
duced to  fettle  there. 

I  do  not  know  of  what  nation  the  Aug- 
quagahs  arej  but  fufpedt  they  are  a  family 
of  the  Senecas. 

The  Nanticocks  and  Conoies  were  for- 
merly of  a  nation  that  lived  at  the  head  of 
Chefapeak  bay,  and  who,  of  late  years,  have 
been  adopted  into  the  Mingo  or  Iroquois 
confederacy,  and  make  a  feventh  nation. 
The  Monacans  or  Tufcaroras,  who  were  ta- 
ken into  the  confederacy  in  17 12,  making 
the  fixth 

The  Saponies  are  families  of  the  Wana- 
mics,  who  removed  from  New-Jerfey,  and, 
with  the  Mohiccons,  Munfies,  and  Dela- 
wares,  belong  to  the  Lenopi  nation.  The 
Mingos  are  a  war  colony  from  the  fix  na-- 
tions;  fo  are  the  Cohunnewagos. 

Of 
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Of  the  reft  of  the  northern  tribes  I  never 
have  been  able  to  learn  any  thing  certain. 
But  all  accounts  feem  to  agree  in  this,  that 
there  is  a  very  powerful  nation,  diftin- 
guilhed  by  a  variety  of  names  taken  from 
the  feveral  towns  or  families,  but  commonly 
called  Tawas  or  Outawas,  who  fpeak  one 
language,  and  live  round  and  on  the  waters 
that  fall  into  the  weftern  lakes,  and  extend 
from  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  quite  to  the 
waters  falling  into  Hudfon's  bay. 


a  2  N"^ 


N°  II. 

In  the  Summer  of  the  Tear  1783,  it  was  ex- 
pe5ied^  that  the  Assembly  of  Virginia 
would  call  a  Convention /<?r  the  EJiabliJh- 
ment  of  a  Constitution.  27;?^  following 
Draught  of  a  Fundamental  Consti- 
tution for  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia was  then  prepared,  with  a  Deftgn  of 
being  propofed  in  fuch  Convention^  had  it 
taken  place. 

TO  the  Citizens  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia,  and  all  others  whom  it 
may  concern,  the  Delegates  for  the  faid 
Commonwealth  in  Convention  alTembled, 
fend  greeting. 

It  is  known  to  you,  and  to  the  world,  that 
the  government  of  Great  Britain,  with  which 
the  American  States  were  not  long  fince  con- 
nefted,  aflumed  over  them  an  authority  un- 
warrantable and  oppreflive  j  that  they  en- 
deavoured to  enforce  this  authority  by  arms, 
and  that  the  States  of  New  Hampfliire,  Maf- 
fachufets,  Rhode  ifland,  Connedlicut,  New 
'York,  New  J er fey,  Pennfylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 

Carolina, 
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Carolina,    and  Georgia,    confidering  refifl- 
ance,  with  all  its  train  of  horrors,  as  a  leffer 
evil  than  abjeci:  fubmifTion,  clofed  in  the  ap- 
peal to  arms.     It  hath  pleafed  the  Sovereign 
Difpofer  of  all  human  events  to  give  to  this 
appeal  an  iflue  favourable  to  the  rights  of  the 
States  J  to  enable  them  to  rejedt  for  ever  all 
dependance   on   a  government    which    had 
fhewn  itfelf  fo  capable  of  abufing  the  trufts 
repofed  in  it ;  and  to  obtain   from  that  go- 
vernment a  folemn  and  explicit  acknowledg- 
ment that  they  are  free,   fovereign,  and  in- 
dependant  States.     During  the  progrefs  of 
that  war,  through   which  we  had  to  labour 
for  the  eftablifhment  of  our  rights,   the  le- 
giQature  of  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia 
found  it  necefiary  to  make  a  temporary  or- 
ganization   of  government   for    preventing 
anarchy,  and  pointing  our  efforts  to  the  tv/o 
important  objc6ls  of  war  againft  our  inva- 
ders, and  peace  and  happinefs  among  our- 
felves.     But  this,  like  all  other  their  afts  of 
legiflation,  being  fubjecl  to  change  by  fub- 
fequent  legidatures,  pofiefling  equal  powers 
with  themfelves,  it  has  been  thought  expe- 
dient, that  it  fhould  receive  thofe  amendments 
which  time  and  trial  have  fuggefted,  and  be 
rendered  permanent  by  a  power  fuperior  to 
that  of  the  ordinary  legiflature.     The  gene.^ 
ral  aflembly  therefore  of  this  ftate  recommend 
A  a  3  it 
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it  to  the  good  people  thereof,  to  chufe  dele- 
gates to  meet  in  general  convention,  with 
powers  to  form  a  conflitution  of  government 
for  them,  and  to  declare  thofe  fundamentals 
to  which  all  our  laws  prefent  and  future  Ihall 
be  fubordinate :  and,  in  compliance  with  this 
recommendation,  they  have  thought  proper 
to  make  choice  of  us,  and  to  veft  us  with 
powers  for  this  purpofe. 

We  therefore,  the  delegates,  chofen  by  the 
faid  good  people  of  this  ftate  for  the  purpofe 
aforefaid,  and  now  aflembled  in  general  con- 
vention, do,  in  execution  of  the  authority 
with  which  we  are  invefted,  eftablifh  the  fol- 
lowing conflitution  and  fundamentals  of  go- 
vernment for  the  faid  ftate  of  Virginia. 

The  faid  ftate  ftiall  for  ever  hereafter  be 
governed  as  a  commonwealth. 

The  powers  of- government  fhall  be  di- 
vided into  three  diftinft  departments,  each 
of  them  to  be  confided  to  a  feparate  body  of 
magiftracy;  to  wit,  thofe  which  are  legifla- 
tive  to  one,  thofe  which  are  judiciary  to 
another,  and  thofe  which  are  executive  to 
another.  No  perfon,  or  colledion  of  per- 
fons,  being  of  one  of  thefe  departments, 
fhall  exercife  any  power  properly  belonging 
to  either  of  the  others,  except  in  the  in- 
ftances  hereinafter  cxprefsly  permitted. 

The 
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The  leg!  flaturefliallconfift  of  two  branches,  i.  Legifla- 
the  one  to  be  called  the  Houfe  of  Delegates, 
the  other  the  Senate,  and  both  together  the 
General  AfTembly.  The  concurrence  of  both 
of  tbefej  exprelTed  on  three  feveral  readings, 
fhali  be  necelTary  to  the  pafiage  of  a  law. 

Delegates  for  the   general  aflembly  ihall  Eleftion. 
be  chofen  on  the  laft  Monday  of  November 
in  every  year.     But  if  an  election  cannot  be 
concluded  on  that  day,  it  may  be  adjourned 
from  day  to  day  till  it  can  be  concluded. 

The  number  of  delegates  which  each  Delegates, 
county  may  fend  fhall  be  in  proportion  to 
thenumber  of  its  qualified  eledlors;  and  the 
whole  number  of  delegates  for  the  ftate  (hall 
be  fo  proportioned  to  the  whole  number  of 
qualified  eleflors  in  it,  that  they  fhall  never 
exceed  300,  nor  be  fewer  than  100.  When- 
ever fuch  excefs  or  deficiency  fhall  take  place, 
the  Houfe  of  Delegates  fo  deficient  or  ex- 
cefTive  fhall,  notwithflanding  this,  continue 
in  being  during  its  legal  term;  but  they 
fhall,  during  that  term,  re-adjufl  the  pro- 
portion, fo  as  to  bring  their  number  within 
the  limits  beforementioned  at  the  enfuing 
eleftion.  If  any  county  be  reduced  in  its 
qualified  ele6lors  below  the  number  autho- 
rized to  fend  one  delegate,  let  it  be  annexed 
to  fome  adjoining  county. 

A  a  4  For 
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Senate.         por  the  ele6lion  of  fenators,  let  the  feveml 
counties  be  allotted  by  the  fenate,  from  time 
to  time^  into  fuch  and  fo  many  diftrids  as 
they  fhall  find  befl:  i  and  let  each  county  at 
the  time  of  eledling  its  delegates,  chufe  fe- 
natorial  ele<5lors,  qualified  as  themfelves  are, 
and  four  in  number  for  each  delegate  their 
county  is  entitled  to  fend,  who  fliall  convene, 
and  condu6t  themfelves,  in  fuch  manner  as 
the  legiflature  fhall  dired,  with  the  fenato- 
rial  electors  from  the  other  counties  of  their 
diftrift,  and  then  chufe,  by  ballot,  one  fena- 
tpr  for  every  fix  delegates  which  their  dif- 
trid  is  entitled  to  chufe.     Let  the  fenatorial 
diftridls  be  divided  into  two  clafTes,  and  let 
the  members  elected  for  one  of  them  be  dif- 
folved  at  the  firft  enfuing  general  eledion  of 
delegates,  the  other  at  the  next,  and  fo  on 
alternaiely  for  ever. 
Elcaors.        All  free  male  citizens,  of  full  age,  and  fane 
mind,  who  for  one  year  before  fhall  have  been 
refident  in  the  county,  or  fhall  through  the 
whole  of  that  time  have  pofTefTed  therein 
real  [)roperty  of  the  value  of  or  fhaU 

for  the  fame  time  have  been  enrolled  in  the 
militia,  and  no  others,  fhall  have  a  right  to 
vote  for  delegates  for  the  faid  county,  and 
for  fenatorial  eleftors  for  the  diflrid.  They 
fhall  give  their  votes  perfonally,  and  viva 
voce. 

The 
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The  general  afTembly  Ihall  meet  at  the  place  General 
to  which  the  laft  adjournment  was,  on  the  42d    ^™  ^° 
day  after  the  day  of  the  eleftion  of  delegates, 
and  thenceforward  at  any  other  time  or  place 
on   their  own  adjournment,  till  their  office 
expires,  which  fhall  be  on  the  day  preced- 
ing that  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the 
next  general  aflfembly.     But  if  they  Ihall  at 
any  time  adjourn  for  more  than  one  year,  it 
ihall  be  as  if  they  had  adjourned  for  one  year 
precifely.     Neither  houfe,  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  other,  fhall  adjourn  for  more 
than  one  week,  nor  to  any  other  place  than 
the  one  at  which  they  are  fitting.     The  go- 
vernor Ihall  alfo  have  power,  with  the  advice 
of  the  council  of  flate,  to  call  them  at  any 
other  time  to  the  fame  place,  or  to  a  dif- 
ferent one,  if  that  fhall  have  become,  fince 
the   laft  adjournment,    dangerous  from  an 
enemy,  or  from  infedion. 

A  majority  of  either  houfe  fhall  be  a  quo-  Quorunu 
rum,  and  fhall  be  requifite  for  doing  bufi- 
nefs  :  but  any  fmaller  proportion  which  from 
time  to  time  fhall  be  thought  expedient  by 
the  refpedlive  houfes,  fhall  be  fufficient  to 
call  for,  and  to  punifh,  their  non-attending 
members,  and  to  adjourn  themfelves  for  any 
time  not  exceeding  one  week. 

The  members,  during  their  attendance  on  PrivJlegef. 
the  general  afTembly,  and  for  fo  long  a  time 

before 
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before  and  after  as  fhall  be  neceflary  for  tra- 
velling to  and  from  the  fame,  Ihall  be  privi- 
leged from  all  perfonal  reftraint  and  aflfaultj, 
and  Ihall  have  no  other  privilege  whatfoever. 
They  Ihall  receive  during  the  fame  time^, 
daily  wages  in  gold  or  filver,  equal  to  the 
value  of  two  bulhels  of  wheat.  This  value 
Ihall  be  deemed  one  dollar  by  the  bulhel  till 
the  year  1790,  in  which,  and  in  every  tenth 
year  thereafter,  the  general  court,  at  their 
firil  feflions  in  the  year,  Ihall  caufe  a  fpecial 
jury,  of  the  moll  refpeftable  merchants  and 
farmers,  to  be  fummoned,  to  declare  what 
fhall  have  been  the  averaged  value  of  wheat. 
during  the  laft  ten  years  i  which  averaged 
value  Ihall  be  the  meafure  of  wages  for  the 
ten  fubfequent  years. 
Exclufions  Of  this  general  affembly,  the  treafurer,  at- 
torney general,  regifte,r,minifters  of  thegofpeJ^ 
ofEcers  of  the  regular  armies  of  this  ftate,  or 
of  the  United  States,  pcrfons  receiving  fa- 
laries  or  emoluments  from  any  power  foreign 
to  our  confederacy,  thofe  who  are  not  refi- 
dent  in  the  county  for  which  they  are  chofen 
delegates,  or  dillrifts  for  which  they  are 
chofen  fenators,  thofe  who  are  not  qualified 
as  electors,  perfons  who  Ihall  have  commit- 
ted treafon,  felony,  or  fuch  other  crime  as 
would  fubje6l  them  to  infamous  punilhment, 
or  who  fhall  have  been  coBvi(fled  by  due 
4  courf<? 
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courfe  of  law  of  bribery  or  corruption,  in 
endeavouring  to  procure  an  eleftion  to  the 
faid  aflembly,  fhall  be  incapable  of  being 
members.  All  others,  not  herein  elfewhere 
excluded,  who  may  ele(5t,  Ihall  be  capable 
of  being  eleded  thereto. 

Any  member  of  the  f^id  affembly  accept- 
ing any  office  of  profit  under  this  flate,  or 
the  United  States,  or  any  of  them,  fhall 
thereby  vacate  his  feat,  but  fhall  be  capable 
of  being  re-eledled. 

Vacancies  occafioned  by  fuch  difqualifi- Vacancies, 
cations,  by  death,  or  otherwife,  Ihall  be  fup- 
plied  by  the  ele6lors,  on   a  writ  from  the 
fpeaker  of  the  refpe6tive  houfe. 

The  general  afTembly  fhall  not  have  power  Limits  of 
to  infringe  this  conflitution  3  to  abridge  the  P"^^*^' 
civil  rights  of  any  perfon  on  account  of  his 
religious  belief;    to  refrrain  him  from  pro- 
fefTmg  and  fupporting  that  belief,  or  to  com- 
pel him  to  contributions,  other  than  thofe 
he  fhall  have  perfonally  flipulated,  for  the 
fupport  of  that  or  any  other  j  to  ordain  death 
for  any  crime  but  treafon  or  murder,  or  mi- 
litary offences ;  to  pardon,  or  give  a  power 
of  pardoning  perfons  duly  convided  of  trea- 
fon or  felony,  but  inflead  thereof  they  may 
fubftitute  one   or  two    new    trials,    and  no  > 
more ;    to    pafs  laws  for  punifhing  aftions 
done  before  the  exiftcnce  of  fuch  laws;  to 
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pafs  any  bill  of  attainder  of  treafon  or  felonvi 
to  prefcribe  torture  in  any  cafe  whatever ; 
nor  to  permit  the  introduction  of  any  more 
(laves  to  refide  in  this  ftate,  or  the  con- 
tinuance of  flavery  beyond  the  generation 
which  fhall  be  living  on  the  thirty-firft  day 
of  December,  one  thoufand  eight  hundred  : 
all  perfons  born  after  that  day  being  hereby 
declared  free. 

The  general  affembly  fhali  have  power  to 
fever  from  this  liate  all  or  any  part  of  its 
territory  weftward  of  the  Ohio,  or  of  the 
meridian  of  the  mouth  of  the  great  Kanha- 
way,  and  to  cede  to  Congrefs  one  hundred 
fquare  miles  of  territory  in  any  other  part 
of  this  ftate,  exempted  from  the  jurifdi6lion 
and  government  of  this  ftate  fo  long  as  Con- 
grefs fliall  hold  their  feffions  therein,  or  in 
any  territory  adjacent  thereto,  which  maybe 
ceded  to  them  by  any  other  ftate. 

They  ftiall  have  power  to  appoint  the 
fpeakers  of  their  refpeflive  houfes,  treafurer, 
auditors,  attorney-general,  regifter,  all  ge- 
neral oificers  of  the  military,  their  own  clerks 
and  ferjeants,  and  no  other  officers,  except 
where,  in  other  parts  of  this  conftitution, 
fuch  appointment  is  exprefsly  given  them, 
ir.  Execu-  The  executive  powers  ftiall  be  exercifed 
vernor.  '  ^Y  3.  govemory  who  ftiall  be  chofen  by  joint 
ballot  of  both  houfes  of  aftembly,  and  when 
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chofen  fhall  remain  in  office  5ve  years,  and 
be  ineligible  a  fecond  time.  During  his 
term  he  fhall  hold  no  other  office  or  emolu- 
ment under  this  ftate,  or  any  other  ftate  or 
power  whatfoever.  By  executive  powers, 
we  mean  no  reference  to  thofe  powers  exer- 
oiled  under  our  former  government  by  the 
crown  as  of  its  prerogative,  nor  that  thefe 
lliall  be  the  ftandard  of  what  may  or  may 
not  be  deemed  the  rightful  powers  of  the 
governor.  We  give  him  thofe  powers  only, 
which  are  necefTary  to  'execute  the  laws  (and 
adminifter  the  government)  and  which  arc 
^not  in  their  nature  either  legiflative  or  judi- 
ciary. The  application_i>f  this  idea  mud  be 
left  to  reafon.  We  do  however  exprefsly 
deny  him  the  prerogative  powers  of  eredting 
courts,  offices,  boroughs,  corporations,  fairs, 
markets,  ports,  beacons,  light-houfes,  and 
fea-marks;  of  laying  embargoes,  of  efta- 
blifhing  precedence,  of  retaining  within  the 
ftate  or  recalling  to  it  any  citizen  thereof, 
and  of  making  denizens,  except  fo  far  as  he 
may  be  authorifed  from  time  to  time  by  the 
legiflature  to  exercife  any  of  thofe  powers. 
The  powers  of  declaring  war  and  concluding 
peace,  of  contrading  alliances,  of  iiTuing 
letters  of  marque  and  reprifal,  of  raifing  or 
introducing  arm.ed  forces,  of  building  armed 
veflels,   forts,  or  ftrong  holds,  of  coining 
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money  or  regulating  its  value,  of  regulating 
weights  and  meafures,  we  leave  to  be  exer- 
cifed  under  the  authority  of  tiie  confedera- 
tion :  but  in  all  cafes  refpe6ling  them  which 
are  out  of  the  faid  confederation,  they  Ihall 
be  exercifed  by  the  governor,  under  the  re- 
gulation of  fuch  laws  as  the  legiflature  may 
think  it  expedient  to  pafs. 

The  whole  military  of  the  flate,  whether 
regular,  or  of  militia,  lliall  be  fubjecl  to  his 
dire6lions  5  but  he  fhall  leave  the  execution 
of  thofe  diredions  to  the  general  officers 
appointed  by  the  legiflature. 

His  falary  fhall  be  fixed  by  the  legiflature 
at  the  feflion  of  afTembly  in  which  he  fliall 
be  appointed,  and  before  fuch  appointment 
be  made  j  or  if  it  be  not  then  fixed,  ii  fhall 
be  the  fame  which  his  next  predecefTOr  in 
office  was  entitled  to.  In  either  cafe  he  may 
demand  it  quarterly  out  of  any  money  which 
Ihall  be  in  the  public  treafury  j  aud  it  fhall 
not  be  in  the  power  of  the  legiflature  to 
give  him  lefs  or  more,  either  during  his 
,  continuance  in  office,  or  after  he  fhall 
have  gone  out  of  it.  The  lands,  houfes, 
and  other  things  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of 
the  governor,  fhall  remain  to  his  ufe  during 
his  continuance  in  office. 
Council  of  A  council  of  ft  ate  fhall  be  chofen  by  joint 
ballot  of  both  houfes  of  afTembly,  whofiiall 
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hold  their  offices  feven  years,  and  be  ineli- 
gible a  fecond  time,  and  who,  while  they 
(hail  be  of  the  faid  council,  fliall  hold  no 
other  office  or  emolument,  under  this  (late, 
or  any  other  ftate  or  power  whatfoever.  Their 
duty  Ihall  be  to  attend  and  advife  ^he  go- 
vernor when  called  on  by  him,  and  their 
advice  in  any  cafe  Ihall  be  a  fandion  to  him. 
They  ihall  alio  have  power,  and  it  fhall  be 
their  duty,  to  meet  at  their  own  will,  and 
to  give  their  advice,  though  not  required  by 
the  governor,  in  cafes  where  they  fhall  think 
the  public  good  calls  for  it.  Their  advice 
and  proceedings  Ihall  be  entered  in  books  to 
be  kept  for  that  purpofe,  and  fhall  be  figned 
as  approved  or  difapproved  by  the  members 
prefent.  Thefe  books  fhall  be  laid  before 
either  houfe  of  afTembly  when  called  for  by 
them.  The  faid  council  fhall  confift  of  eight 
members  for  the  prefcnt :  but  their  numbers 
may  be  increafed  or  reduced  by  the  legifla- 
ture,  whenever  they  fhall  think  it  neceffary: 
provided  fuch  reduflion  be  made  only  as  the 
appointments  become  vacant  by  death,  re- 
fignation,  difqualification,  or  regular  depri- 
vation. A  majority  of  their  aflual  number, 
and  not  fewer,  fhall  be  a  quorum.  They 
ihall  be  allowed  for  the  prefeiit 
each  by  the  year,  payable  quarterly  out  of 
any  money  which  fhall  be  in  the  public  trea- 
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fury.      Their   falary   however   may   be   in- 
creafed  or  abated  from  time  to  time,  at  the 
difcretion  of  the  legiflatiirci  provided  fuch 
increafe  or  abatement  fliall  not,  by  any  ways 
or  means,  be  made  to  afFed  either  then,  or 
at  any  future  time,  any  one  of  thofe  then 
aflually  in  office.    At  the  end  of  each  quar- 
ter their  falary  Ihall  be  divided  into  equal 
portions   by   the  number  of  days  on  which, 
during  that  quarter,  a  council  has  been  held, 
or  required  by  the  governor,  or  by  their  owri 
adjournment,  and  one  of  thofe  portions  fhall 
be  withheld  from  each  member  for  every  of 
the  faid  days  which,  without  caufe  allowed 
good   by  the  board,  he  failed  to  attend,  or 
departed  before  adjournment  without  their 
leave.     If  no  board  (liould  have  been  held 
during  that  quarter,  there  fhall  be  no  dc- 
du6lion. 
^fcCdent.      They  fhall  annually  chufe  ?Lpreftdent,  who. 
fhall  prefide   in  council   in  the    abfence  of 
the  governor,  and  who,  in  cafe  of  his  ofhce 
becoming  vacant  by  death  or  otherwife,  fhall 
have  authority  to  exercife  all  his  functions, 
till  a  new  appointment  be  made,  as  he  fhall 
alfo  in  any  interval   during  which  the  go- 
vernor fhall  declare  himfelf  unable  to  attend 
to  the  duties  of  his  office. 
III.  judi-     The  Judiciary  powers   Hiall  be  exercifed 
^^^^^'       by   county  courts   and   fuch  other  inferior 
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courts  as  the  legillature  (hall  think  proper  to 
continue  or  to  ere6l,  by  three  fuperior  courts, 
to  wit,  a  Court  of  Admiralty,  a  General 
Court  of  Common  Law,  and  a  High  Courc 
of  Chancery ;  and  by  one  fupreme  court  to 
be  called  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  judges  of  the  High  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, General  Court,  and  Court  of  Admi- 
ralty, fliall  be  four  in  number  each,  to  be 
appointed  by  joint  ballot  of  both  houfes  of 
affembly,  and  to  hold  their  offices  during 
good  behaviour.  While  they  continuejudges, 
they  fhall  hold  no  other  office  or  emolu- 
ment, under  this  ftate,  or  any  other  ftate  or 
power  whatfoever,  except  that  they  may  be 
delegated  to  Congrefs,  receiving  no  addi- 
tional allowance. 

Thefe  judges,  aflcmbled  together,  fhall 
conftitute  the  Court  of  Appeals,  whofe  bufi- 
nefs  fhall  be  to  receive  and  determine  ap- 
peals from  the  three  fuperior  courts,  but  to 
receive  no  original  caufes,  except  in  the  cafes 
exprefsly  permitted  herein. 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  either  of 
thefe  courts,  and  not  fewer,  fhall  be  a  quo- 
rum. But  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  nin^ 
members  fhall  be  neceflary  to  do  bufinefs. 
Any  fmaller  numbers  however  may  be  au- 
thorized by  the  legiflature  to  adjourn  their 
rcfpe6tive  courts. 

B  b  They 
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They  fhall  be  allowed  for  the  prefent 
each  by  the  year,  payable 
quarterly  out  of  any  money  which  fhall  be 
in  the  public  treafury.  Their  falaries  how- 
ever may  be  increafed  or  abated,  from  time 
to  time,  at  the  difcretion  of  the  legiflature, 
provided  fuch  increafe  or  abatement  fliall 
not,  by  any  ways  or  means,  be  made  to 
affedb,  either  then,  or  at  any  future  time, 
any  one  of  thofe  then  adlually  in  office.  At 
the  end  of  each  quarter  their  falary  fhall  be 
divided  into  equal  portions  by  the  number  of 
days  on  which,  during  that  quarter,  their 
refpediivc  courts  fat,  or  Ihould  have  fat,  and 
one  of  theie  portions  fhall  be  withheld  fiom 
each  member  for  every  of  the  faid  days, 
which,  without  caufe  allowed  good  by  his 
court,  he  failed  to  attend,  or  departed  be- 
fore adjournment  without  their  leave.  If  no 
court  fliould  have  been  held  during  the 
quarter,  there  fhall  be  no  deduftion. 

There  fliall  moreover  be  a  court  of  Im- 
■peachments  to  confift  of  three  members  of 
the  council  of  fcate,  one  of  each  of  the  fu- 
perior  Courts  of  Chancery,  Common  Law, 
and  Admiralty,  two  members  of  the  Houf« 
of  Delegates  and  one  of  the  Senate,  to  be 
chofen  by  the  body  refpedively  of  which 
they  are.  Before  this  court  any  member  of 
the  three  branches  of  government,  that  is- 
2  to 
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to  fay,  the  governor,  any  member  of  the 
council,  of  the  two  houfes  of  legillature,  or 
of  the  fuperior  courts,  may  be  impeached 
by  the  governor,  the  council,  or  either  of 
the  faid  houfes  or  courts,  and  by  no  other, 
for  fuch  mi/behaviour  in  office  as  would  be 
fufiicient  to  remove  him  therefrom  :  and  the 
only  fentence  they  Iball  have  authority  to 
pafs  fhall  be  that  of  deprivation  and  future 
incapacity  of  office.  Seven  members  Ihall 
be  requifite  to  make  a  court,  and  two-thirds 
of  thofe  prefent  muft  concur  in  the  fentence. 
The  offences  cognifable  by  this  court  ffiall 
becognifable  by  no  other,  and  they  Ihall  be 
triers  of  the  fad  as  well  as  judges  of  the 
law. 

The  juftices  or  judges  of  the  inferior 
courts  already  ere6ted,  or  hereafter  to  be 
ere6led,  fliall  be  appointed  by  the  governor, 
on  advice  of  the  council  of  flate,  and  fhall 
hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  or 
the  exiftence  of  their  court.  For  breach 
of  the  good  behaviour,  they  ffiall  be  tried 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  before 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  who  ffiall  be  judges 
of  the  facl  as  well  as  of  the  law.  The  only 
fentence  they  ffiall  have  authority  to  pafs, 
Ihall  be  that  of  deprivation  and  future  inca- 
pacity of  office,  and  tvvo  thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers prefent  muft  concur  in  this  fentence. 

B  b  2  All 
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All  courts  fhall  appoint  their  own  clerks, 
•who  fliall  hold  their  offices  during  good  be^ 
haviour,  or  the  exiftence  of  their  court : 
t'hey  fliall  alfo  appoint  all  other  their  attend- 
ing officers  to  continue  during  their  plea- 
fure.  Clerks  appointed  by  the  fupreme  or 
the  fuperior  courts  fhall  be  removeable  by 
their  refpedive  courts.  Thofe  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  other  courts  fhall  have  been 
previoufly  examined,  and  certified  to  be 
duly  qualified,  by  feme  two  members  of 
the  general  court,  and  (hall  be  removeable 
for  breach  of  the  good  behaviour  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  only,  who  fhall  be  judges 
of  the  fa6t  as  well  as  of  the  law.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  members  prefent  muft  concur 
in  the  fentence. 

The  juftices  or  judges  of  the  inferior 
courts  may  be  members  of  the  legiflature. 

The  judgment  of  no  inferior  court  fhall 
be  final,  in  any  civil  cafe,  of  greater  value 
than  50  bufhels  of  wheat,  as  laft  rated  in 
the  o-eneral  court  for  fettlino;  the  allowance 
^o  the  members  of  the  general  aflembly,  nor 
in  any  cafe  of  treafon,  felony,  or  other  crime 
which  would  fubjedl  the  party  to  infamous 
punifhment. 

In  all  caufes  depending  before  any  court, 
other* than  thofe  of  impeachments,  of  ap- 
peals, and  military  courts,  fafts  put  in  ifTue 
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ihall  be  tried  by  jury,  and  in  all  courts 
whatever  witnefles  fhall  give  their  teflimony 
viva  voce  in  open  court,  wherever  their  at- 
tendance can  be  procured :  and  all  parties 
fliall  be  allowed  counfel  and  compulfory 
procefs  for  their  witnelTes. 

Fines,  amercements,  and  terms  of  impri- 
fonment  left  indefinite  by  the  law,  other 
than  for  contempts,  fhall  be  fixed  by  the 
jury,  triers  of  the  offence. 

The  governor,  two  councellors  of  flate,  ly.  Comm- 
and a  judge  from  each  of  the  fuperior  vifion.  " 
Courts  of  chancery,  Common  Law,  and 
Admiralty,  fhall  be  a  council  to  reyife  all 
bills  which  fhall  have  pafTed  both  houfes  of 
alTembly,  in  which  council  the  governor, 
when  prefent,  fhall  prefide.  Every  bill,  be- 
fore it  becomes  a  law,  fhall  be  prefented  to 
this  council,  who  fhall  have  a  right  to  ad- 
vife  its  rejeftion,  returning  the  bill,  with 
their  advice  and  reafons  in  writing,  to  the 
houfe  in  which  it  originated,  who  fliall  pro- 
ceed to  reconfider  the  faid  bill.  But  if  af- 
ter fuch  reconfideration,  two  thirds  of  the 
houfe  fhall  be  of  opinion  the  bill  fliould 
pafs  finally,  they  fhall  pafs  and  fend  it,  with 
the  advice  and  v/ritten  reafons  of  the  faid 
council  of  revifion  to  the  other  houfe, 
wherein,  if  two  thirds  alfo  fhall  be  of  opi-^ 
5  b  3  nipq, 
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nion  it  ihould  pafs  firiallyj  it  fhall  thereupon 
become  law:  otherwife  it  fhall  not. 

If  any  bill,  prefenced  to  the  faid  council, 
be  not,  wiihin  one  week  (exclufive  of  the 
day  of  prefenting  it)  returned  by  them, 
with  their  advice  of  rejedtion  and  reafons, 
to  the  houfe  wherein  it  originated,  or  to  the 
clerk,  of  the  faid  houfe,  in  cafe  of  its  ad- 
journment over  the  expiration  of  the  week, 
it  fhall  be  law  from  the  expiration  of  the 
week,  and  Ihall  then  be  demandable  by  the 
clerk  of  the  Houfe  of  Delegates,  to  be  filed 
of  record  in  his  office. 

The  bills  which  they  approve  fhall  be- 
come law  from  the  time  of  fuch  approba- 
tion, and  fhall  then  be  returned  to,  or  de- 
mandable by,  the  clerk  of  the  Houfe  of  De- 
legates, to  be  filed  of  record  in  his  ofBce. 

A  bill  reje6ted  on  advice  of  the  Council 
of  Revifion  may  again  be  propofed,  during 
the  fame  feffion  of  affembly,  with  fuch  al- 
terations as  will  render  it  conformable  to 
their  advice. 

The  members  of  the  faid  Council  of  Re- 
vifion fhall  be  appointed  from  time  to  time 
by  the  board  or  court  of  which  they  refpec- 
tively  are.  Two  of  the  executive  and  two 
of  the  judiciary  members  fliall  be  requifite 
to  dobufinefs:  and  to  prevent  the  evils  of 
non-attendance,  the  board  and  courts  may, 

at 
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at  any  time,  name  all,  or  To  many  as  they 
will,  of  their  members,  in  the  particular  or- 
der in  which  they  would  chufe  the  duty  of 
attendance  to  devolve  from  preceding  to 
fubfequent  members,  the  preceding  failing 
to  attend.  They  fhall  have  additionally  for 
their  fervices  in  this  council  the  fame  allow- 
ance as  members  of  aifembly  have. 

The  Confederation  is  made  a  part  of  thls-Confedcra-- 
conftitution,  fubjeft  to  fuch   future  altera- 
tions as  fhall  be  agreed  to  by  th^  legiflature 
of  this  flate,  and  by  all  the  other  confede-  , 

rating  ftates. 

The  delegates  to  Congrefs  fhall  be  five Delegat©* 
in  number;  any  three  of  whom,  and  nogrefs. 
fewer,  may  be  a  reprefentation.  They  fliall 
be  appointed  by  joint  ballot  of  both  houfes 
of  aflembly  for  any  term  not  exceeding  one 
year,  fubjed  to  be  recalled,  within  the  term, 
by  joint  vote  of  both  the  faid  houfes.  They 
may  at  the  fame  time  be  members  of  the 
legiflative  or  judiciary  departments,  but 
not  of  the  executive. 

The  benefits  of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Cor-Hab.Corp* 
pus  fhall  be  extended,  by  the  legiflature,  to 
every  perfon  within  this  ftate,  and  without 
fee,  and  (hall  be  fo  facilitated  that  no  perr= 
fon  may  be  detained  in  prifon  more  thaii 
ten  days  after  he  fhall  have  demanded  and 
been  refufed  fuch  writ  by  the  judge  ap-* 
£  b  4  pointed 
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pointed  by  law,  or  if  none  be  appointed, 
then  by  any  judge  of  a  fuperior  court,  nor 
more  than  ten  days  after  fuch  writ  fhall 
have  been  ferved  on  the  perfon  detaining 
him,  and  no  order  given,  on  due  examina- 
tion, for  his  remandment  or  difcharge. 
Military.        The  military  fhall   be  fubordinate  to  the 

civil  power. 
Printing.        Printing-preffes    fhall   be  fubjefl  to    no 
other  reftraint  than  liablenefs  to  legal  profe- 
cution  for  f^{e  fafts  printed  and  publifhed. 
Conven-        Any  two  of  the  three  branches  of  govern- 
ment concurring  in  opinion,  each   by  the 
voices  of  two  thirds  of  their  whole  exiftino; 
number,  that  a  convention  is  necefTary  for 
altering    this    conftitution,     or     correcting 
breaches  of  it,  they  fhall  be  authorised  to 
jfTue  writs  to  every  county  for  the  eiedion 
of  fo  many  delegates  as  they  are  authorized 
to    fend   to   the   General    Affembly,  which 
ele<ftions  fhall  be  held,  and  writs  returned, 
as  the  laws  fhall  have  provided  in  the  cafe 
of  eleftions  of  Delegates  to  alTembly,  mu- 
tatis mutandis,  and  the  faid  Delegates  fhall 
meet  at  the  ufual   place  of  holding  afTem-. 
blies,  three   months  after  the  date  of  fuch 
writs,  and  fhall  be  acknowledged  to  have 
equal  powers  with  this  prefent  convention. 
The  faid  writs  fhall  •  be  figned  by  all  the 
members  approving  the  fame. 
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^0  introduce  this  government ^  the  following 
fpecial  and  temporary  provifion  is  made. 

This  convention  being  authorized  only 
to  amend  thofe  laws  which  conllituted  the 
form  of  government,  no  general  diflblutiori 
of  the  whole  fyflem  of  laws  can  be  fuppofed 
to  have  taken  place :  but  all  laws  in  force  at 
the  meeting;  of  this'convention,  and  not  in- 
confiftent  with  this  conftitution,  remain  in 
full  force,  fubject  to  alterations  by  the  ordi- 
nary legiflature. 

The  prefent  General  Afiembly  fhall  con- 
tinue till  the  42d  day  after  the  laft  Monday 
of  November  in  this  prefent  year.     On  the 
faid  laft  Monday  of  November  in  this  pre- 
fent year,  the  feveral  counties  fhal),  by  their 
electors,  qualified  as  provided  by  this  confti- 
tution, eled:  delegates,  which  for  the  pre- 
fent (hall  be,  in  number,  one  for  every 
militia  of  the  faid  county,  according  to  the 
]ateft  returns  in  poflcffion  of  the  governor, 
and   fhall   alfo   chufe  fenatorial   eleftors    in 
proportion  thereto,  which  fenatorial  eledors 
fhall  meet  on  the  14th  day  after  the  day  of 
their   eledion,  at  the   Court-houfe   of  that 
county  of  their  prefent  diftrid  which  would 
ftand  firft  in  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of 
their  counties,  and   fhall  chufe  fenators    in 
the   proportion    fixed    by   this    confticution. 
f  he   eleclions   and   returns    fhall    be   con- 
duced. 
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duded,  in  all  circumftances  not  hereby  par- 
ticularly prefcribed,  by  the  fame  perfons 
and  under  the  fame  forms,  as  prefcribed  by 
the  prefent  laws  in  eleftions  of  Senators 
and  Delegates  of  Aflembly.  The  faid  Se- 
nators and  Delegates  fhall  conftitute  the  firft 
General  Affembly  of  the  new  government, 
and  fhall  fpecially  apply  themfelves  to  the 
procuring  an  exaft  return  from  every  coun- 
ty of  the  number  of  its  qualified  electors, 
and  to  the  fettlement  of  the  number  of 
Delegates  to  be  eleded  for  the  enfuing  Ge- 
neral Aflembly. 

The  prefent  Governor  fhall  continue  in 
office  to  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  he 
was  ele6led. 

All  other  officers  of  every  kind  fhall  con- 
tinue in  office  as  they  would  have  done  had 
their  appointment  been  under  this  confli- 
tution,  and  new  ones,  where  new  are  hereby 
called  for,  fhall  be  appointed  by  the  autho- 
rity to  which  fuch  appointment  is  referred. 
One  of  the  prefent  judges  of  the  general 
court,  he  confenting  thereto,  fhall  by  joint 
ballot  of  both  houfes  of  aflembly,  at  their 
firft  meeting,  be  transferred  to  the  Higli 
Court  of  Chancery. 


N' 
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N°  III. 

An  ACT  for  eftahlijhing  Religious  Free- 
dom, ■pajfed  in  the  AJfembly  of  Virginia  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1786. 

WELL  aware  that  Almighty  God  hath 
created  the  mind  frees  that  all  at- 
tempts to  influence  it  by  temporal  punifh- 
ments  or  burthens,  or  by  civil  incapacita* 
tions,  tend  only  to  beget  habits  of  hypor 
crify  and  meannefs,  and  are  a  departure 
from  the  plan  of  the  Holy  Author  of  our 
religion,  who,  being  Lord  both  of  body 
and  mind,  yet  chofe  not  to  propagate  it  by 
coercions  on  either,  as  was  in  his  Almighty 
power  to  doj  that  the  impious  prefumption 
of  legiflators  and  rulers,  civil  as  well  as  ec- 
clefiaftical,  who,  being  chemfelves  but  fallible 
and  uninfnired  men  have  afiTumed  dominion 
over  the  faith  of  others,  fetting  up  their 
own  opinions  and  modes  of  thinking  as  the 
only  true  and  infallible,  and  as  fuch  endea- 
vouring to  impofe  them  on  others,  hath 
eftablilhed   and   maintained    falfc   religions 

over 
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over   the   greateft   part  of  the  world,  and 
through  all  rime;  That  to  compel  a  man 
to   furnifh   contributions  of  money  for  the 
propagation    of  opinions    which   he   difbe- 
lieves,  is  finful   and    tyrannical  3  that  even 
the   forcing   him   to    fupport   this    or   that 
teacher  of  his  own   religious  perfuafion,  is 
depriving  him  of  the  comfortable  liberty  of 
giving  his   contributions   to  the   particular 
paftor  whofe  morals  he  would  make  his  pat- 
tern, and  whofe  powers  he  feels  moft   per- 
fuafive  to  righteoufnefs,  and  is  withdrawing 
from   the   miniftry  thofe  temporal   rewards, 
which,  proceeding  from  an   approbation   of 
their  perfonal  conducl',  are  an  additional  in- 
citement to  earneft  and  unremitting  labours 
for   the    inftruclion    of  mankind;   that    our 
civil  rights  have  no  dependence  on  our  reli- 
gious opinions,  more  than  on  our  opinions 
in   phyfics  or  geometry ;  that  therefore  the 
profcribing    any    citizen    as    unworthy   the 
public  confidence   by  laying  upon   him   an 
incapacity  of  being  called  to  offices  of  truft 
and   emolument,  unlefs    he   nrofefs    or    re- 
nounce   this   or    that    religious    opinion,  is 
depriving    him    injurioufly    of  thofe    privi- 
leges and  advantages  to  v/hich  in  common 
with   his  fellow   citizens    he  has    a   natural 
right;  that  it  tends  alfo  to  corrupt  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  very  religion  it  is  meant  to 

encouragCj 
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encourage,  by  bribing,  with  a  monopoly  of 
worldly  honors  and  emoluments,  thofe  who 
will  externally  profefs  and  conform  to  it^ 
that  though  indeed  thefe  are  criminal  who 
do  not  withftand  fuch  temptation,  yet  nei- 
ther are  thofe  innocent  who  lay  the  bait  in 
their  wayj  that  to  fufFer  the  civil  magiftrate 
to  intrude  his  powers  into  the'field  of  opi- 
nion, and  to  reftrain  the  profefllon  or  pro- 
pagation of  principles,  on  fuppofition  of 
their  ill  tendency,  is  a  dangerous  fallacy, 
which  at  once  deftroys  all  religious  liberty, 
becaufe  he  being  of  courfe  judge  of  that 
tendency,  will  make  his^opinions  the  rule  of 
judgment,  and  approve  or  condemn  the 
fentiments  of  others  only  as  they  (hall  fquare 
with  or  differ  from  his  own;  that  it  is  time 
enough  for  the  rightful  purpofes  of  civil 
government  for  its  officers  to  interfere  when 
principles  break  out  into  overt  atts  againft 
peace  and  good  order;  and  finally,  that 
truth  is  great  and  will  prevail  if  left  to  her- 
felf,  that  fhe  is  the  proper  and  fufficient  an- 
tagonift  to  error,  and  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  conflift,  unlefs  by  human  interpo- 
sition difarmed  of  her  natural  v>'eapons,  free 
argument  and  debate,  errors  ceafing  to  be 
dangerous  when  it  i.s  permitted  freely  to 
contradid  them. 

Be 
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Be  it  therefore  ena5ied  hy  the  General  /if- 
Jemhlyy  That  no  man  fhall  be  compelled  to 
frequent  or  fupport  any  religious  worihip, 
place  or  miniftry  whatfoever,  nor  fhall  be 
enforced,  reftrained,  molelled,  or  burthened 
in  his  body  or  goods,  nor  fhall  otherwife 
fuffcr  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions 
or  belief  j  but  that  all  men  Ihall  be  free  to 
profefs,  and  by  argument  to  maintain,  their 
opinions  in  matters  of  religion,  and  that  the 
fame  ihall  in  no  wife  diminiih,  enlarge,  or 
afFe6t  their  civil  capacities. 

And  though  we  well  know  that  this  Af- 
fembly,  eleded  by  the  people  for  the  ordi- 
nary purpofes  of  legiflation  only,  have  no 
power  to  reftrain  the  a6ls  of  fucceeding  Af- 
femblies,  conftituted  with  powers  equal  to 
our  own,  and  that  therefore  to  declare  this 
a(5t  irrevocable,  would  be  of  no  effedl  in  lawj 
yet  we  are  free  to  declare,  and  do  declare, 
that  the  rights  hereby  afierted  are  of  the 
natural  rights  of  mankind,  and  that  if  any 
afl  fhall  be  hereafter  paiTed  to  repeal  the 
prefent,  or  to  narrow  its  operation,  fuch  adl 
will  be  an  infringement  of  natural  right. 
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IFFERSON^S  NOTES  ON  VIRGINIA.— I. 

Brooklyn,  January  24,  1894. 
The  wide  reputation  and  high  value  that 
ave  been  accorded  to  the  '  Notes  on  Virginia ' 
jrover  one  hundred  years  makes  any  attempt 
praise  it  at  this  day  little  less  tlian  a  work  of 
_pererogation.     Its  frequent  republication  is 
lone  testimony  sufficient  to  prove  its  unusual 
lerit.    Aside  from  its  intrinsic  value,  it  is  of 
iterest  as  Jefferson's  most  serious  piece   of 
ook-making,  aud  the  one  on  which  the  larger 
artof  his  philosophical  reputation  was  based 
uring  his  lifetime.     It  was  also,  at  the  time  of 
isproiuction,  a  notable  contribution  to  Ame- 
ncan  scientific  writing,  and  has  been,  perhaps, 
be  most  frequently  reprinted  book  ever  writ^ 
en  in  the  United  States  south  of  Mason  and 
>ixoirs  line.    Yet,  in  spite  of  this  reputation, 
bave  been  sui-prised,  in  a  recent  study  of  the 
nuk.  to  find  how  Kttle  was  known  concerning 
H'  history,  aud  how  important  a  compa- 
if  the  various  editions  was  for  a  proper 
tlie  book.     Some  of  these  facts  seem  of 
t  nt  value  to  put  in  print. 
•Notes  on  Virginia'  was  prepared  for 
k'  bLuefit  of  the  Fi-ench  G-overnment,  by  Jef- 
)D,  in  1781.    It  purported  merely  to  answer 
ies  of  questions conceining  Virginia  which 
^t  government  was  asking  of  each  State  of 
Union.     But  after  Jefferson  had  sent  his 
iplies  to  the  French  minister,  he  went  over 
lis  Notes,  and  elaborated  them  into  a  full  ac- 
|ount  of  the  State,  making   a  work    of    the 
itmost  value.     His  friends  asked  for  copies  to 
uch  an  extent  that  Jefferson  concluded    to 
•rint  it,  and,  when  he  reached  Paris,  he  had 
fvo  hundred  copies  struck  off.    The  printer  of 
le  edition  has  never  been  known,  but  is  re- 
galed by  notes  in  his  diary,  for  he  records  on 
"ptember  13,   1784:   "  Pd.   M.  La  Marche  in 
sheets  l,n6f.";  and  under  October  15: 
P'l    M.   La  Marche  balance  for  sheets  09f." 
^■"'  of  these  copies  Jefferson  at  once  distri- 
^^■•l  always  writing  on  the  fly-leaf  a  request 
iMt  he  considered  a  confidential  communi- 

At  the  Columbian  Exposition,  in  the 

li  I'xhibit,  Lafayette's  copy  of  the  book 
-    -hown,    with    the    following   autograph 
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'■  Th.  Jefferson  begs  the  Marquis  de  La  Kay- 
ettes  acceptance  of  a  copy  of  these  Notes.  The 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  written, 
and  the  talents  of  the  writer,  will  account  for 
their  errors  and  defects.  The  original  was 
seut  to  Mr.  de  Marbois  in  December,  1781. 

"The  desire  of  a  friend  to  possess  some  of 
the  details  they  contained  occasioned  him  to 
J  the  subsequent  winter.  The 
of  their  original  compobition 
wi-m  sucu  as  to  forbid  material  amendment. 
He  now  has  a  few  copies  printed  with  a  design 
of  off'ering  them  to  some  of  his  friends,  aud  to 
some  estimable  characters  beyond  that  line.  A 
copy  is  presented  to  the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette 
whose  services  to  the  American  Union  in  cene- 
ral,  and  to  that  member  of  it  particularly 
which  is  the  subject  of  these  Notes  and  in  that 
precise  point  of  time  too  to  which  they  relate, 
entitle  him  to  this  offering. 

"  To  these  considerations  the  writer  hopes 
h^i  may  be  permitted  to  add  his  own  personal 
friendship  and  esteem  for  the  Marquis.  Un- 
willing to  expose  these  sheets  to  the  public  eye 
the  writer  begs  the  favor  of  the  Marquis  to  put 
theminto  the  hands  of  no  person  on  whose  care 
and  fidelity  he  cannot  rely  to  guard  them 
against  publication." 

Jefferson's  reason  for  such  secrecy  was  due 
to  his  severe  strictures  on  slavery  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  Virginia.  He  had  himself  suffered 
iu  th©  party  heats  of  his  State,  and  he  knew 
that  he  should  make  himself  disliked  by  the 
whole  "  planter  interest"  by  his  views  on  the 
former,  aud  by  Patrick  Henry  aud  his  parti- 
sans by  his  criticisms  of  the  Constitution. 
Otherwise  he  had  no  wish  to  withhold  its  pub- 
lication, as  is  shown  by  a  letter  of  his  to  Chas- 
teUux: 

"  I  am  not  afraid  that  you  should  make  any 
extracts  you  please  for  the  Journal  de  Physique 
which  come  within  their  plan  of  publication. 
The  strictures  on  slavery  and  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  Virginia  are  not  of  that  kind,  and  they 
are  the  parts  which  I  do  not  wish  to  have  made 
public,  at  least  till  I  know  whether  theirpubli- 
cation  would  do  most  harm  or  good.  It  is 
possible  that  in  my  own  country  these  stric- 
tm-es  might  produce  an  irritation  which  indis- 
pose the  people  toward  the  two  great  objects 
1  have  in  view,  that  is  the  emancipation  of 
their  slaves  &  the  settlement  of  their  constitu- 
tion on  a  firmer  &  more  permanent  basis." 

Yet  even  these  criticisms  had  been  toned 
down  by  Jefferson  before  printing.  The  ori- 
ginal proof-sheets  of  this  first  edition  are  pre- 
served in  the  New  York  State  Library  at  Al- 
bany, and,  to  show  how  far  Jefferson  modified 
his  "  first  thoughts,"  the  following  comparison 
of  what  he  wrote  concerning  the  action  of  the 
Virginia  Assembly  in  1781  in  voting  that  "40 
membei-s  be  a  quorum  during  the  present  in- 
vasion," and  what  he  printed,  is  interesting  : 


But  they  might  as  well 
have  %'otea  that  a  square 
inch  of  linen  should  be 
siifflcient  to  make  them  a 
shirt,  and  walk  into  pub- 
lic view  in  confidence  of 
beiiiK  covej'ed  by  it.  Nor 
would  it  make  the  shirt 
bigger,   that  they  L-ould 


not  authorize  them  to  call 
that  a  house  which  was 
none;  and  if  they  may  fix 
it  at  one  number,  tli 
may  at    another,  till 


they 


fundamental  cha- 
racter of  being  a  repre- 
sentative body  This  vote 
expires  with  the  present 
invasion,  it  is  probable 
the  former  rule  will  be 
permitted  to  revive;  be- 
cause at  present  no  ill  is 


Jefferson's  revision  did  not  end  with  the 
proof  sheets.  As  first  printed,  the  text  of 
1784  advanced  his  famous  theory  of  shell  forma- 
tions in  high  mountains,  a  theory  which  was 
greeted  with  such  ridicule  by  the  French  press 
that  Jeffei-son  promptly  cancelled  the  three 
pages  that  contained  it,  and  had  new  leaves 
printed  for  insertion  in  their  place.  He  wrote 
to  Carmichael,  December  20,  178(i: 


or  three  of  these  are  so  material  that  I  am  re- 
printing a  few  leaves  to  substitute  for  the  old. 
As  soon  as  these  shall  be  ready  I  will  lieg  yo\n- 
acceptance  of  a  copy." 

This  chauge  was  as  follows; 


for  the  shells  found 
hiKher  lands.  Besides  the 
usual  process  for  gene- 
;  shells  by  the  ela- 


not  natm-e  have  provided 
an  equivalent  operation, 
by  passing  the  same  ma- 
terials through  tiie  pores 
of  calcareous  earths  and 
stones  V  As  we  see  calca- 
reous dropstones  generat 
ing  evei-y  day  by  the  per- 
colation of  water  thi-ough 
limestone,  and  new  mai-- 
ble  forming  in  the  quar- 
ries from  which  the  old 
has  been  taken  out.  w  hich 
is  said  to  be  the  case  1 
the  quarries  of  Italy.  I 
it  more  difficult  for  natui  „ 
to  shoot  the  calcareous 
juice  into  the  form  of 


lants.  animals,   

Ing  to  the  construction  of 
the  vessels  through  which 
tbey  pass  y  There  Is  a 
wonder  somewhere.  Is  it 
greatest  on  this  branch  of 
a  dilemma  or  on  that 
which  supix)ses  tbe  ci'ea- 
tion  of  such  a  body  of  wa- 
ter, and  its  subsequent 
annihilation  y  Have  not 
naturalists  a  1  ready 
brought  themselves  to  be- 
lieve much  stranger 
things  *  Thus,  they  se- 
riously concur  m  the  opi 
nion  that  those  immense 
hills  and  plains  of  marble 
to  be  found  in  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe,  nay  the 
very  foundations  of  the 
earth  itself,  which  is  of 
limestone  in  large  tracts 
of  this  country  and  prob- 
ably of  others,  and  has 
been  found  here  to  conti- 
nue solid  to  the  depth  of 
200  feet,  farther  than 
which  we  have  not  pene- 
trated, that  these.  I  say. 
and  ail  other  calcareous 
bodies  are  animal  re- 
mains M.  de  Voltau-e. 
who  seems  first  to  have 
su-spected  that  shells 
might  grow  unconnected 
1  animal  bodies,  spe- 

which  has 

far  as  I  have  heoi-d,  been 

disproved  or  denied. 


SI,  de  Voltaire  has  sug 
gested  a  third  solution  of 
thisditficultv-  (Quest  En- 
cycl.  Coquilles.)  He  cites 
an  instauce  in  Tounaine. 
space  of 


coverable  at  first  only 
with  the  microscope,  but 
afterwards  growing  with 
tbe  stone.  From  this  fact, 
I  suppose,  he  would  have 
us  infer  that  besides  the 
usual  process  for  generat- 
ing shells  by  the  elabora- 
tion of  earth  and  water  in 
nature 


passing  the  same  mate- 
rials through  the  pores  of 
calcareous  earths  and 
stones:  as  we  see  calca- 
reous dropstones  gene- 
rating every  day  by- 
percolation  of  water 
through    limestone,    and 


ed  whether  il 

ficult  for  nature  to  shoot 
the  calcareous  juice  into 
the  form  of  a  shell  than 
other  juices  into  the  form 
of  chi-ystals,  plants,  ani- 
mals, according  to  the 
constructioti  of  the  ves- 
sels through  which  they 
pass?  There  is  a  wonder 
somewhere .  Is  it  great- 
est on  this  branch  of  the 
dilemma;  on  that  which 
supposes  the  existence  of 
a  power  of  which  we  have 
no  evidence  in  any  other 
case-  or  on  the  first, 
which  requu'es  us  to  be- 
lieve the  creation  of  a  bo- 
dy of  water,  and  its  sub- 
sequent annihilation*  The 
establishuient  of  the  in- 
stance cited  by  M.  de  Vol- 
taire,  of  the    gro\\-th  of 


dered  it  an  object  of  en- 
quiry to  the  literati  of  his 
coimtry.  Abandou- 
ing  this  fact,  therefore, 
the  three  hypotheses  are 
equally  unsatisfactory  ; 
be  content- 
ed to  acknowledge  that 
this  great  phenomenon  is 
"    yet  unsolved.    Igno- 


Quite  as  curious  is  a  change  Jefferson  made 
in  another  part  of  the  text  of  tbe  first  edition, 
in  revising  it  for  the  edition  of  1787— a  chauge 
which  indicates  how  far  the  influence  of  the 
French  theories  then  germinating  into  the  Re- 
volution, as  well  as  the  frightful  social  condi- 
tion of  France,  had  developed  his  democratic 
theories.  This  change  is  made  in  his  para- 
graph on  th©  government  of  the  American  In- 
dians : 


Very  possible  there  may 
have  ueen  anciently  three 
different  stocks,  each  of 

.  „     ,-    --.    -    which    multiplying  in    ft 

long  course  of  '^         ... 

fitlle  societies,  t 
pals  of  their  go 
ueing  so  weak  1 


l/tbii 


hers. 


Offelir,        ,.,,N i^ 

ivhere  the  case  is  serious! 
IS  that  of  murder,  by  the 
individuals  whom  it  con- 
is.  Imperfect  as  (his 
species  of  coercion  may 
ieem,  crimes  are  very 
■are  among  them,  inso- 
nuch  that  were  it  made 
I  question,  whether  no 
law,  as  among  the  savage 


therefore,     break 
'  them  into  small  ones. 

Paul  Lkicester  Ford. 


Feb.  I,  1894] 


The    lISTation. 


Tliis  phase  of  the  tariff  is  not  in  the 
least  a  matter  for  surprise.  The  Repub- 
licans ought  to  defend  the  practice  in- 
stead of  denying  its  existence.  Some  of 
them,  in  former  debates,  have  defended 
it,  saying  that  it  is  a  gain  to  the  country 
to  sell  abroad  the  surplus  of  produc- 
tion, even  if  the  profit  is  very  small, 
since  it  is  a  question  of  little  profit  or 
none.  This  argument  is  intelligible,  and, 
what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  it  conforms 
to  the  facts.  Take  a  case  lately  cited  in 
the  Evening  Post  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Saxton,  a 
well-known  hardware-dealer  in  this  city. 
The  manufacturers  of  cut  tacks  have  had 
the  American  market  to  themselves  for 
more  tlian  half  a  century,  under  eveiy 
kind  of  a  tariff — under  the  Walker  tariff, 
the  Morrill  tariff,  and  the  McICinley  tariff. 
They  exported  their  products  to  Austra- 
lia and  elsewhere  as  long  ago  as  ISGO,  and 
are  doing  so  still.  Recently  Mr.  Saxton 
had  occasion  to  inquire  what  were  the 
foreign  prices  of  these  goods,  He  found 
that  the  American  duties  on  tacks  were 
equal  to  105  per  cent,  ad  valorem ,  and  that 
the  domestic  price  was  within  10  per  cent, 
of  what  the  foreign  ones  would  cost  with 
the  duty  added,  "  so  that  while  cut  tacks 
can  be  exported  in  competition  with  the 
foreign  article  in  the  markets  of  the 
world,  the  protective  tariff  enables  the 
manufacturers  to  obtain  from  our  own 
people  almost  double  the  price  they 
could  otherwise  command." 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  illustrations. 
It  is  just  as  certain  and  inevitable  as 
any  other  law  of  trade  that  the  maker 
of  an  article  who  has  the  domestic  mar- 
ket secured  to  him  by  the  tariff  will  sell 
liis  surplus  in  foreign  markets  at  any 
price  he  can  get  above  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Sometimes  a  tariff  is  enacted 
for  that  express  puipose.  Such  was  the 
outrageous  tariff  of  1869  on  copper  and 
copper  ores.  Before  that  law  was  passed 
we  were  exporting  copper  to  European 
markets  in  large  quantities,  and  this  was 
notoriously  the  best  copper  in  the  world, 
and  was  obtained  more  cheaply  than  it 
could  be  produced  elsewhere.  More- 
over, the  companies  producing  it  on 
Lake  Superior  were  the  richest  in 
the  world.  For  these  reasons  precisely, 
and  in  order  to  kill  certain  copper-smelt- 
ing establishments  in  Boston  and  Balti- 
more, which  were  working  in  part  on 
foreign  ores,  the  copper  tariff  bill  of 
1869  was  passed.  It  had  the  intended 
effect.  It  killed  these  smelting  establish- 
ments, and  it  enabled  the  Calumet  and 
Hecla  Company  to  raise  their  price  in 
the  home  market  to  the  foreign  price  plus 
the  tariff  and  freight.  In  other  words, the 
company  sold  copper  to  Englishmen, 
Frenchmen,  and  Germans  at  five  cents 
per  pound  less  than  they  charged 
American  consumers  for  the  same  ar- 
ticle. One  of  the  unexpected  results  was 
that  some  shrewd  American  dealers 
bought  Lake  Superior  copper  in  foreign 
markets  and  shipped  it  back  to  New  j 
York,    where    it    was    entered    free  of  ' 


duty  as  an  American  export  returning 
in  the  original  packages,  and  was  sold  at 
lower  prices  than  the  same  kind  of  cop- 
per could  be  obtained  for  that  had  never 
crossed  the  ocean.  This  condition  of 
things  never  caused  a  blush  on  the  cheeks 
of  the  tariff-makers  or  tlie  beneficiaries. 
The  latter  sent  an  agent  to  Europe  who 
bought  up  all  of  their  own  copper  that 
could  be  found  in  that  market,  and  there- 
after refused  to  sell  any  there  unless  they 
knew  that  it  was  to  be  consumed  abroad. 
This  case  is  only  one  of  hundreds.  It 
IS  a  little  more  glaring  than  others  be- 
cause the  copper  tariff  of  1809  was  a  bill 
by  itself.  It  contained  nothing  else,  and 
hence  it  drew  attention  to  a  single  item. 
It  was  peculiar  also  in  the  avowal  made 
by  its  advocates  that  if  they  did  not  get 
what  they  wanted,  they  would  kick  the 
whole  system  of  protection  to  the  winds. 
it  was  peculiar  further  in  the  fact  that 
the  bill  was  vetoed  by  President  Johnson 
and  passed  over  his  veto  by  a  two-thirds 
majority.  Aside  from  these  quite  extra- 
neous circumstances,  it  was  in  no  w^ay 
different  from  the  cases  exposed  in  Mr. 
iVarner's  pamphlet  or  those  mentioned  in 
Mr.  Saxton's  letter.  They  are  "all  of  a 
piece."  They  are  as  inevitable  as  the 
tariff-protected  Trusts  and  combines. 


SOCIALISM    IN    PRACTICE. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Di'bats  has  been 
tvriting  some  interesting  letters  from 
Roubaix,  describing  the  workings  of  so- 
cialism in  that  place.  It  is  a  thriving 
manufacturing  city  of  120,000  inhabi- 
tants, which  in  1803  elected  a  mayor  and 
Municipal  Council  of  pronounced  social- 
istic views  and  on  a  frankly  socialistic 
platform.  Their  "electoral  programme" 
consisted  of  fourteen  articles,  and  pro- 
posed, among  other  things,  to  furnish 
school  children  one  meal  a  day  and  two 
suits  of  clothes  a  year,  to  suppress  taxes 
on  the  necessaries  of  life,  to  establish  an 
eight-liours'  day  with  a  guarantee  of  at 
least  a  minimum  wage  ;  promised  free  em- 
ployment bureaus,  free  medical  advice 
and  medicines  at  cost,  free  legal  advice  in 
"  all  matters  concerning  workingmen  "  ; 
and  declared  in  favor  of  paying  city  of- 
ficers no  higher  salaries  than  those  re- 
ceived by  skilled  workmen.  On  the 
strength  of  these  proposals  and  promises 
the  socialist  mayor  and  Council  were 
elected  by  large  majorities,  and  have 
now  been  in  control  of  Roubaix  for  one 
year. 

What  have  been  the  results?  It  was 
to  answer  that  question  that  the  corre- 
spondent made  his  inquiries,  rightly 
deeming  one  concrete  case  to  be  worth 
a  thousand  dreams  on  paper.  He  found 
that  the  new  era  had  not  got  on  very  far. 
The  socialistic  authorities  were  not  find- 
ing it  so  easy  to  perform  as  to  promise. 
Certain  annoying  laws  stood  in  their  way, 
as,  for  example,  those  which  enabled 
the  prefect  of  the  department  to  put  a 
Buramary  stop  to  their  plan  of  having  the 


greater  than  tor  ioya.  w  ner 
money  to  come  from  ?  From  the  nl 
of  the  case  it  will  not  do  to  increas 
taxes  on  workingmen.  But  canno 
"  bourgeois  "  be  bled?  In  the  first  ] 
it  is  doubtful  if  they  will  quietly 
mit  to  the  operation,  and  eq[ 
doubtful  if  taxes  can  be  deviset 
their    special    benefit    which    wii^ 


i 


hurt  either  the  pocket  or  the  feel 
some  workingnian.  This  was  1 
shown  in  the  attempt  of  the  Ro 
Council  to  levy  the  octroi  taxes  s( 
hit  the  bourgeois  only.  Common 
of  cheese  were  left  free,  while 
and  Gruyere  were  taxed.  But  in{ 
ly  a  great  outcry  arose  front 
proletariat.  Were  they,  then,  nev! 
have  any  of  the  good  things  of 
Taxing  luxuries,  forsooth  1  Why,  i 
the  very  essence  of  socialism  todivj 
the  luxuries,  and  not  start  out  thi, 
on  the  vile  capitalistic  theory  thr 
poor  workingman  is  never  to  ha^ 
bit  of  Gruyere  I  These  consideratio 
proving  very  embarrassing  to  the  ' 
cil. 

The  personnel  of  the  Council  i 
worth  notice.  It  is  composed  of  i 
six  members,  of  whom  twenty-eig 
saloon-keepers.  There  are  8,000  s. 
in  Roubaix,  so  that  it  is  only  fai 
they  should  furnish  a  goodly  nunn 
apostles  of  the  new  religion.  It 
wonder,  either,  that  they  should  s 
readiness  to  help  themselves  to  tin 
things  of  the  Kingdom.  The  Coun' 
had  frequent  occasion  to  take  lit 
cursions  to  various  points  to  stu 
cialistic  experiments,  and  the  1 
regularly  presented  to  the  city, 
they  took  a  trip  to  Guise  recentlj 
turned  in  a  bill  of  $40  each;  the  nl 
fare,  it  may  not  be  without  pertine 
remark,  is  §3.     It  is  only  fair  to  Sfj 


a  whole  scene- that  is  to  say,  exactly  rendered 
as  only  form  and  color  can  render  a  visual 
image— its  relation  to  one  of  Giotto's  whole 
pictures  would  have  been  the  same.  Dante's 
visual  image  of  the  Virtues,  of  the  heavenly 
hosts,  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin,  of  St.  Fi-ancis, 
could  not  have  been  very  different  from  Giot- 
to's, nor  even  his  image  of  Beatrice  very  differ-  " 
ent  from  one  of  the  great  painter's  sleek-faced, 
almond-eyed,  waistless  women.  Beatrice  did 
not  necessarily  look  like  this.  The  visual  image 
is  not  the  direct  impression  of  the  object,  but  the 
memory  of  the  impression  more  or  less  vague 
according  to  the  varying  powers  of  visualiza- 
tion; and  in  a  lover  of  the  arts  such  as  Dante 
was,  visualization  is  largely  determined  by  the 
works  of  art  with  which  be  is  intimately  ac- 
quainted. It  is  Giotto  whom  Dante  knew  best 
and  loved  best,  and  it  is  the  Study  of  Giotto, 
therefore,  and  of  kindred  painters  (some  even 
closer  in  sph-it  to  Dante,  such  as  Duccio,  Si- 


The    !ISratioii. 


«     natives     owning     but 

:    cent,    of  it.       And   the 

thrown    the    government 

ded,  or    are  about  to  pro- 

iiii  with  property  qualifica- 

■     one  of  the  leaders  of  the 

"this   chamber  declare,  a 

-*■  hose  men   there  who  have 

•^     e  government  were  to  be 

-^\     Washingtons,   Russells, 

^'i'  'votees  of  freedom.    This 

■ty  that  now  claims  to 

of  the  rights  of 


*1:-6ci,ical  results  of   great 
ieen    achieved    by    Mr. 
,ilure."     Annexation   of 
thet;s  islands  3,000  miles 
,^  ha#^een 'l^Ued.     A  ma- 
*    f\)l'  ai'fcy  in  Con- 

I  c  to  vote  for  it 
n  takes  this  safe 
..ch  colonial  acqui- 
jia^e   in   our    national 
^h  characteristic  spoil- 
^    positions,   he   thinks 
for  the  State  of  Califor- 
-  i  Islands.     The  vaunted 
^-      '  ;  "  1  is  been  checked  in 
■'^    '  '-  If-         nd    it    will  not   be 
>in    the  professional 
incurable  Jingoes,  for 
The   effect  on  our  diplo- 
also,    cannot   but  be  ex- 
be  long  before  we  shall 
I    a    vulgar    conspirator 
senting  our  Government 
We   may  have  foreign 
ed  to  intrigue  and  med- 
did,   in   the    affairs    of 
ut   the  terrible  fate  that 
him     will    stay    their 
■  do   conspire,  they  will 
not    to    announce    their 
ial  letters  or  to   give  a 
ace  to  the  editor  of  the 

[,    it    will    be    said,    the 
I  of  undoing  the   wrong 
ihe  name  of  our  Govern- 
i.     The   provisional   gov- 
paii  is  still  in  power,  and 
nains    deprived    of     the 
lich  she  was  pushed  by  an 
nited  States  forces.      But 
Ian  that   has  failed  ?    It 
our  national  love   of   jus- 
tice   and    regard    for     the    weak     and 
wronged.     Has  that  failed?  Did  that  de- 
pend upon  the  willingness  or  the  refusal 
of  the  provisional  government  to  give  up 
their    stolen    goods?     If    anything     has 
failed,  it  has  been  the  simple  purpose  of 
the  President  to  carry  out  a  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  Christianity.     That,  we 
suppose,  is  the  reason  why  the  religious 
papers  exult  so  greatly  over  the   "  fail- 
ure."    But  it   is   of   the  nature  of  a  fine 
and  just  action  that  its  merit   and  real 
Buccess    reside     in    the    intention,    not 
in    the    execution.     A   brutal    and    un- 
just   action    has    no    defence    but  out- 
ward success.     The  Chilian   fiasco,  for 
example,  was   really  ridiculous,  because 
an  act  of  aggression,  of   assault   by  the 
strong  upon  the  weak,  came   to  lament- 
able  failure   at  the  very  start.     Only  a 


bloody  and  "glorious"  war  could  have 
excused  that  bit  of  international 
brutality.  But  international  fairness,, 
unselfishness,  generosity,  justify  them 
selves,  and  are  independent  of  the! 
result.  When  the  history  of  this 
Hawaiian  affair  comes  to  be  written, 
after  the  partisan  clamor  has  died  out, 
it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Cleveland 
struck  a  fine  note  of  patriotism  and 
of  justice.  Those  who  maintain  that 
this  was  a  "  failure,"  because  the 
practical  result  he  immediately  aimed 
at  was  not  brought  about,  must  be! 
prepared  also  to  maintain  that  there 
is  no  moral  argument  but  that  of  pike 
and  gun,  and  that,  because  incarnate 
Justice  came  to  death  on  the  cross,  iti 
was  the  most  stupendous  '*  failure  *'  in| 
history.  J 


A  SUGGESTION  FOR  SOCIALISTS. 

We  never  read  any  of  these  lucubrations 
of  our  friends  the  socialists,  or  "  na- 
tionalists," without  wondering  why  they 
do  not  go  to  work  at  once  in  the  forma- 
tion of  communities  like  the  uiediasval 
monasteries,  in  which  they  could  carry 
out  their  own  theories.  The  monasteries 
owed  their  foundation  largely  to  that 
discontent  among  good  men  with  the 
moral  and  industrial  condition  of  the 
world,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies, which  the  socialists  and  their 
sympathizers  now  feel  about  the  condi- 
tion of  the  world  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Competition  of  the  worst  kind 
ruled  the  earth.  The  weak  and  the 
poor  went  to  the  wall.  The  rich  were  in 
possession  of  nearly  all  the  good  thingai 
of  the  world,  and  were  all  the  time 
growing  richer,  the  poor  poorer.  Vast! 
tracts  of  land  had  been  lying  in  wilder-; 
ness  ever  since  the  irruptions  of  the  bar- 
barians in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.) 
The  founders  of  the  great  "'orders  couldj 
bear  this  no  longer.  They  said  to  the  weak;, 
helpless,  and  discontented:  "Come  and! 
live  with  us.  We  will  dig  and  delve,  and 
pray,  and  have  everything  in  common; 
a  sure  living  for  all  under  the  reign  of  a 
common  law  and  a  pure  religion."  The 
poor  and  weak  and  helpless  went  with 
them,  and  the  great  monasteries  grew 
up  all  over  the  Continent  and  England, 
and  flourished  until  human  nature  got 
the  better  of  them. 

Now  this  same  resource  is  open  to  the 
socialists.  They  can  found  as  many  com- 
munities as  they  please,  in  which  no 
man  shall  be  any  richer  than  his  neigh- 
bors and  friends,  in  which  work  will  be 
apportioned  to  capacity  and  wages  to 
needs,  in  which  the  market  price  of  goods 
shall  be  of  no  consequence,  in  which  there 
shall  be  neither  lawyers,  nor  pauperism, 
nor  crime,  nor  prostitution,  in  which  edu- 
cation and  libraries  shall  be  gratuitous, 
and  religion  shall  be  "  abreast  of  the 
times."  There  are  all  over  the  East  and  . 
West  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  lands  | 
which  can  be  had  for  a  song,  and  which  ' 


my  clothes,  which  I  have  received  from  him, 
for  from  this  moment  I  will  say  only,  'My 
Father,  who  art  in  heaven.'  "  The  bishop  had 
to  give  Francis  a  mantle  to  cover  him  when  he 
retired.    This  extraordinary  scene,  the  s 


Tlie    i>ratioii. 
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he  was  not  the  Author  of."  But  in  subseqiieut 
editions  the  original  version  is  uuchanged,  and, 
by  Jefferson's  supprespion  of  proof  against  his 
view,  he  became  truly  answerable  for  the  state- 
ment. How  far  this  deception  was  induced  by 
the  personal  and  political  antipathy  between 
himself  and  Mai'tin  cannot  be  decided,  but 
the  whole  matter  was  used  as  political  am- 
munition by  both  parties,  and  presumably  pro- 
duced the  usual  verity  that  political  controver- 
sy is  famous  for. 

Yet  if  Jefferson  would  not  acknowledge  his 
eri'or,  it  was  later  made  to  appear  that  he  did, 
for  his  editor,  H.  A.  Washington,  in  the  Con- 
gressional edition  of  his  writings,  took  the 
liberty  of  changing  the  text  to  please  his  own 
view.  How  far  lie  differed  from  Jefferson  the 
following  extracts  will  show ; 


geance. 


nitted  on 
\  an  inhabitant  of  the  fron- 
tier of  Virginia,  by  two 
Indians  of  the  Shawcnee 

(tribe.  The  neighboring 
whites,  according  to  their 
custom,  undertook  to 
punish  this  outrage  in  a 
summary  way.  Col.  Cre- 
sap,  a  man  infamous  for 
the  many  muj'dershe  had 
committer 
much -in  ju 
leeted  a  party  and  pro- 
i  ceeded  down  the  Karha- 
r  wav  in  quest  of  ven- 
Unfortimatelv 

children,  with  one  man 
only,  was  seen  coming 
from  the  opposite  shore, 
unarmed,  and  unsuspect- 
ing a  hostile  attack  from 
'the  whites.  Cresap  and 
his  party  concealed  them- 


obiecta,  and,  at  one  fire, 
j  killed  every  person  in  it. 
'  1  his  happened  to  be  the 
family  of  Loganj  who  had 
long  been  aistmguisbed 
as  a  friend  of  the  whites. 


In  the  spring  of  the  year 
1774,  a  robbery  was  com- 
mitted by  some  Indians 
on  certain  land  adven- 
turers on  the  river  Ohio, 
The  whites  in  that  quar- 
ter, according  to  their 
custom,  undertook  to 
punish  this  outrage  in  a 
summary  way.  Captain 
Michael  Cresap,  and  a  cer- 
tain Daniel  Greathouse, 
leading  on  these  parties, 
surprised,  at  different 
times,  ti-avelling  and 
hunting  parties  of  the  In- 
dians, naving  their  wo- 
men and  children  with 
them,  and  murdered 
many  Among  these 
were  unfortunately  the 
family  of  Logan,  a  chief 
celebrated  in  peace  and 
war,  and  long  distinguish- 
ed as  the  friend  of  the 


Nor  is  this  the  only  blame  to  be  attached  to 
Washington's  text.  It  is  a  tissue  of  typogi'a- 
phical  errors  so  serious  as  to  entirely  discredit 
it,  as  when  it  prints  "  recognition  "  for  resigna- 
tion, "  conformable  "  for  conformed,  "  it 
should  not  be  deemed  homicide  "  for  it  should 
be  deemed  homicide,  "our  rulers  can  have  no 
authority"  for  om'  rulers  can  have  authority. 
Another  text  is  that  printed  in  the  edition  of 
1853,  taken  from  Jefferson's  copy  of  the  edition 
of  1787,  and  embodying  his  MS.  corrections 
and  additions.  This  is  naturally  an  important 
one,  though  but  little  known.  Yet  even  this 
copy  did  not  contain  all  the  changes  of  opinion 
he  bad  undergone.  Thus,  the  original  chapter 
(xix.)  on  manufactures,  commerce,  and  trade, 
for  which  Jefferson  has  been  so  severely  blam- 
ed because  of  his  expressed  dislike  for  them, 
singers  could  be  secured,  if  tlie  inmates 
did  not  choose  to  go  to  bear  them  in  the 
theatres  frequented  by  the  monopo- 
lists and  capitalists.  In  these  estab- 
lishments every  kind  of  manufacture 
could  be  carried  on,  and  every  kind  of 
_'  trade  practised.  If  it  be  asked  where 
;  the  markets  for  the  goods  vrould  be 
[  found,  we  answer,  within  the  conimuni- 
I  ty  itself.  There  would  never  be  any  hard 
times  or  slack  demand,  because  the  de- 
mand would  be  regulated  by  the  govern- 
^  ment.  The  paper  money  would  prevent 
any  currency  panics  likethatof  lastsum- 
mer,  and  nobody  would  be  permitted 
to  retrench.  The  matter  of  transporta- 
tion in  the  cars  and  omnibuses  would  be 


attcnipted  by  the  other  clas.ses  to  reduce  them 
to  the  miuimuui  of  subsistence,  they  will  quit 
their  trades  and  go  laboring  the  earth.  A  farst 
question  Is.  whether  it  is  desirable  for  us  to  re- 
ceive at  present  the  dissolute  and  demoralized 
handicraftsmen  of  the  old  cities  of  Europe  ?  A 
second  and  more  difficult  one  is,  when  even 
good  handicraftsmen  aiTive  here,  is  it  better 
for  1  hem  to  set  up  their  trade,  or  go  to  the  cul- 
ture of  the  earth  ?  Whether  their  labor  in 
their  trade  is  worth  more  than  their  labor  on 
the  soil,  increased  by  the  creative  energies  of 
the  earth  ?  Had  I  time  to  revise  that  chapter, 
this  question  should  be  discussed,  and  other 
views  of  the  subject  taken,  which  are  presejit^ 
ed  by  the  wonderful  changes  which  have  taken 
place  here  since  1781,  when  the  Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia were  written.  Perhaps  when  I  retire  I 
may  amuse  myself  with  a  serious  review  of 
this  work  ;  at  present  it  is  out  of  the  question." 

One  of  the  controversies  that  the  '  Notes '  in- 
volved Jefferson  In  was  his  charge  that   iu  ] 
1781  it  was  proposed  that  the  Virginia  Assem 
bly  should  name  a  dictator.    There  can  be  lit>-  -I 
tie  doubt  that  this  statement  was  made  with! 
the  intent  of  injuring  Patrick  Henry,  who  hadfl 
been  prominent  in  the   attempt  to  impeaehl 
Jefferson  for  incapacity  and  cowardice  in  that 
year,  and  who  had  also  furthered  this  project 
of  a  dictator.    Indeed,  in  1798-9,  the  Jefferso: 
partisans  used  this  iu  the  attempt  to  crusl 
Henry  when  he  attacked  the  Virginia  Resolu- 
tions, and  the  charge  was  openly  made  thai 
Henry  had  intended  to  be  dictator  himself, 
This  led  to  a  denial,  from  the  Henry  adherents, 
that  such  a  suggestion  had  ever  been  made, 
which  naturally  involved  the  statement  mad( 
in  the  '  Notes.'    Jefferson,   therefore,   sough' 
material  with  which  to  bolster  his  own  asser 
tion,  and  among  others  obtained  a  letter  fron 
Archibald  Stuart,  a  member  of  the  L^gislatrn't 
in  1781,   which  has  never  yet  been  printed, 
though  a  most  important  historical  document. 
It  was  as  follows: 

STAT7NT0N,  Sept.  8,  1818. 

Dear  Sir. — I  presume  you  have  seen  Mr 
Wirt's  Sketches  of  the  Life  of  Patrick  Henry 
and  that  he  denies  Mr.  H.  favored  the  project 
of  Establishing  a  Dictator  during  the  revolu- 
tionary War.  Even  doubts  respecting  events 
of  such  recent  date  tend  greatly  to  impair  th( 
credit  of  History.  There  are  many  now  living 
who  witnessed  the  part  Mr.  Henry  took  on  thai 
subject.  After  the  Assembly  was  dispersed  at 
Charlottesville  in  the  year  1781  it  met  in  Staun- 
ton where  Mr.  Geoi'ge  Nicholas  a  member  of 
that  body,  proposed  that  a  Dictator  be  estab- 
lished in  this  Commonwealth  who  should  have 
the  power  of  disposing  of  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  the  Citizens  thereof  without  being  subject  to 
account.  In  support  of  this  resolution  he  ob- 
served that  the  Country  was  overrun  by  the 
Enemy  and  that  the  Operation  of  the  Govt, 
was  nearly  suspended: — That  although  the 
powers  proposed  to  be  confered  were  very 
great  the  character  he  proposed  to  fill  the  office 
would  remove  all  apprehensions  arising  from 
the  abuse  of  them — That  this  character  was 
Genl.  Washington— That  he  was  our  fellow 
citizen,  that  we  had  a  right  to  command  his  ' 
services  and  that  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  on 
such  an  Occasion  he  would  obey  the  call  of  his 
country.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  referred 
;o  the  practice  of  the  Romans  on  similar  occa- 
tions.  After  Mr.  Nicholas  sat  down  Mr.  Henry 
^.ddressed  the  Chair;  he  observed  it  was  imma- 
terial to  him  whether  the  Officer  proposed  was 
Called  a  Dictator  or  a  Governor  with  enlarged 
powers  or  by  any  other  name  yet  surely  an  offi- 
cer armed  with  such  powers  was  necessary  to 
restrain  the  unbridled  fury  of  a  licentious  ene- 
my and  concluded  by  seconding  the  Motion. 

"On  the  other  hand  it  was  contended  by 
Mann  Page  from  Spottsylvania  and  several 
other  Members;— That  our  affairs  were  not 
desperate.  That  the  pressure  we  felt  was  but 
temporary.  That  the  Govt  was  still  efficient, — 
That  the  spirit  of  the  people  was  unbroken, 
That  it  was  unbecoming  in  their  representa- 
tives to  damp  theii'  ardor  by  an  Act  of  despaii- 
— That  they  had  equal  confidence  with  the 
mover  of  the  resolution  in  the  Integrity  of 
Genl.  Washington,  but  that  he  nor  no  other 
man  ought  to  be  armed  with  such  unlimited 
powei-s.  That  thev  well  know  he  would  not 
accept  the  office — That  if  he  was  willing  to  ac- 

,cept  it,  he  \v;is  better  at  the  head  of  the  Army  ! 
■than  iu  ilio  fxcrcise  of  powers  which  would  I 
itikIlt  biiu  odious  to  the  people— After  a  i 
'  IphkHiv  di-ciis^jon  tlie  pro|)asitujn  was  ne- 
I  gatived. 

"I  was  present  at  this  discuss^ion  and  could 
I  easily  discover  that  the  proposition  was  not 
'  rehshed  by  the  people.  Their  feelings  were  of 
a  different  character;  hadtheenemy  advanced 
they  would  have  risen  in  mass  to  repel  them. 

"  I  communicated  these  facts  to  you  shortly 
after  they  took  place. 

"I  am  yours  most  sincerely 
"Arch:  Stdart." 

Paul  Leicester  Ford. 
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